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ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZERS. 


While great industrial and commercial aggregations 
are not exclusively confined to recent years, the condi- 
tions under which manufacturing and trade are now 
conducted have both shown an apparent necessity and 
given opportunity: for the multiplication of such com- 
binations—the organization of individual interests into 
great corporations equipped with capital and facilities 
adequate to the needs of the time. 

This new commercial and industrial era began with 
the development of modern means of communication 
and transportation whereby the manufacturing plant 
or the merchant located in some provincial center was 
given an outlook and an outlet to the markets of 
the world. Not only so, but the wants of the world 
have been increased and the average con- 
sumer of today draws from the mines and 
the workshops and the plantations of a 
dozen countries and climes those things 
which have come to be necessities of life. 
Everything is on a larger scale than it 
used to be. The village smithy has been 
replaced by the great iron and stéel works; 
the stage coach by the train of palace cars; 
the slow traveling goods wagon by the 
freight train carrying tons where the other 
carried pounds; the slow and small sail- 
ing craft by the 10,000 or 20,000-ton steam- 
ship. Greater needs have developed great- 
er resources for meeting them. 

Above all has been the growth in com- 
petition. Where once manufacturers and 
merchants contended for the trade of their 
town or country, state or province, now 
they contend for the trade of the world. 
Essen is in direct competition with Pitts- 
burg, Lyons with Patterson, the grain fields 
of Russia with those of the interior plains 
of North America, the cotton of India with 
that of our southern states, the meat trade 
of Victoria with that of Argentina and 
both with Montana. 

To meet this competition capital, manu- 
facturing and transportation facilities, high 
ability and wide experience are absolutely 
demanded, The individual seldom has them 
in sufficient supply and hence individual 
joins with individual, machinery increases 
and cheapens production, special talent and 
education reach out to wider fields, and we 
have the great industrial or trading com- 
bination of today. Such organizations con- 
cerned in commercial affairs have had a 
high degree of development in England, but 
in the United States, while some of them are now of re- 
spectable age and have met with justifying success, most 
of them are yet more or less crude in their organiza- 
tion and conduct. As they are to meet a distinct need 
of the time, their failures and lapses are merely inci- 
dents to what is in the main and will be in the long 
run discerned as progress. 

The trust, if by that term is denominated these com- 
binations, will achieve success as it deserves it. Pow- 
erful as these organizations are in appearance, they 
may be weak as ropes of sand if not cemented by intel- 
ligence, good faith, and justified by meeting a real 
need. That some have been established as a result 
of a mistaken view of their necessity or practicability 
has been demonstrated by their collapse. That many 
have suffered reverses and have met with partial fail- 
ure, is proof that there were lacking in them those 
essentials without which success is as impossible with 
a trust as with a private business. But all these things 
do not prove that the industrial or commercial com- 


bination has no place in the economy of the times. 

In the establishment of these great organizations have 
developed two distinct classes of agencies. One is rep- 
resented in the promoter, the other in the directing 
investor. The promoter is he who undertakes to bring 
the individual elements in a trade or an industry to- 
gether, persuading each to sacrifice something of indi- 
viduality and prestige, and to them bringing capital. 
As the promoter is concerned merely with his commis- 
sion, he cares little about the future of and nothing as to 
the necessity for the consolidation he proposes. 

The other is the man who, with his capital invested 
in a business, with experience in the circumstances and 
needs of the business, seeks to improve his own. condi- 
tion, and incidentally that of others, by organization. 
He may have something of the art of the promoter— 





CHARLES RANLETT FLINT, of New York City. 


in fact he must have some of his better qualities if he 
would be successful—but he works for the permanency 
and established profit of the industry or the trade. Gen- 
ius for organization is to a large extent a talent by itself. 
It is especially useful when combined with experience, 
good judgment, and substantial business qualifications. 

The lumber industry has been peculiarly free from 
combination, but this is due to the character of the 
business, large plants being located at many different 
points and unsusceptible of consolidation. The saw mill 
must be erected convenient to the timber. What has 
been done in the way of combination is on a modest 
scale as compared with the total magnitude of the indus- 
try, and is confined to particular lines. There has been 
some combination of selling departments, but in each of 
these cases perhaps a half dozen out of the hundreds 
in the same line would be interested. Organic consoli- 
dation is seldom attempted even when there is a com- 
munity of interest. Thus in the so-called Weyerhaeuser 
syndicate, there are a good many men having more or 


less mutual interests. A, B, C and D will be asso- 
ciated together in certain affairs. B, C, D and E in 
others; A, F and G in others, and so on. 

One of the business consolidations in the lumber trade 
which had a distinct purpose in view and which has 
served its purpose well was effected in 1878 by the 
organization of the Export Lumber Company, Limited, 
an institution which operates properties and does busi- 
ness in various white pine manufacturing points and 
markets of the eastern part of Canada and the United 
States. Not long ago it was reported that the com- 
pany handles over 200,000,000 feet of lumber a year, yet 
that is insignificant compared to the grand aggregate 
of the lumber trade. Some of the interests represented 
in the Export Lumber Company are also to be found in 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, which has pur- 
chased individual holdings of pine timber, 
with some plants, and consolidated them for 
operation. A recent purchase consisted of 
the properties of the Tilghman Lumber 
Company, of Georgetown, 8S. C., whose mill 
is located adjacent to the great plant now 
under construction by the Atlantie Coast 
Lumber Company. The projector and or- 
ganizer of the Export Lumber Company, 
Limited, and one of the leading factors in 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, is 
Charles Ranlett Flint, of New York city, 
whose chief fame as a financier and organ- 
izer is based upon other than his lumber 
operations, owing to their greater magni- 
tude. 

Charles R. Flint belongs to a family estab- 
lished in this country in 1642. He was 
born January 24, 1850, in Thomaston, Me., 
his father being a ship owner and earlier 
in his career a ship builder. In 1858 the 
family moved to New York city, where Mr. 
Flint, the elder, occupied a prominent place 
in shipping circles. Charles was educated 
first at the public schools at Thomaston and 
Brooklyn, then was sent to a private school 
in Maine, and in 1868 graduated from the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic. He began his busi- 
ness career in New York city as a dock 
clerk but soon took a position as a clerk 
in a house doing business with the west 
coast of South America. 
two years and laid the foundation for his 
interest in the foreign trade which has been 
so large an element in his career. In 1871 
he entered into the copartnership of Gil- 
christ, Flint & Co., ship chandlers, and in 
February, 1872, united with William R. 
Grace in forming the firm of W. R. Grace 
& Co. In 1874 he made a South American trip and in 
1876 organized the firm of Grace Bros. & Co., at Calao, 
Peru. He remained on the west coast of South America 


Here he remained 


nearly a year. On his return he was appointed consul of 
Chili at New York, and at one time, during the absence 
of the charge d’affaires, was entrusted with the affairs 
of the Chilian legation of the United States. In 1878 Mr. 
Flint organized the Export Lumber Company, Limited, 
as stated above. 

By this time he had begun to attract attention as 
an organizer and as a leader in the development of 
the export trade of the United States. In 1880 he 
was elected president of the United States Electric 
Lighting Company. In 1884 Mr. Flint visited Brazil 
and established a rubber exporting business on the Ama- 
zon river. Two years later he consolidated the leading 
businesses in crude rubber in the United States and 
formed the New York Commercial Company, with a 
capital of $2,500,000, which is said to be the largest 

(Continued on Page 21.) 
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CARR & ADAIIS CO. 
PEORIA. 


CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO. 
DUBUQUE. 


It is Always a Snap 


To deal with us. % % 
There are no special occasions. 





Send us your orders, and you will 
discover high grade goods, prompt 
shipments, and courteous treatment. 


ADAMS & KELLY CO. 
OrlAHA. 


CARR & ADAMS CO. 
DES MOINES. 
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In the last issue of the Lumberman editorial reference 
was made to an interview on good roads which purported 
to appear in another part of the paper. It was, how- 
ever, accidentally omitted, but will be found in this issue. 
It presents some arguments which, while not new, are 
set forth in fresh light and with more than ordinary 
clearness and force. 

PPO 


Tuesday of last week there was launched at Cam- 
den, Me., the largest schooner in the world, and what 
is said to be the first six-master ever built. Not only 
is it the largest schooner afloat, but it was built entirely 
of wood. The George W. Wells, for that is its name, 
is 302 feet 11 inches long on the keel, 345 feet long 


on top, 48 feet 6 inches beam and 23 feet deep. Its 
frame is of white oak throughout and all its plank- 
ing and ceiling hard pine, most of the planking 6 inches 
thick. The six lower masts are remarkable examples 
of Pacific coast products, being of Oregon pine, 119 
feet long and 30 inches in diameter. Such a vessel 
requires an enormous amount of material. In its con- 
struction there were used 550 tons of white oak timber, 
1,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine and about 100,000 
feet of white pine deck planking. This vessel is cal- 
culated to carry more than 5,000 tons of coal with only 
fourteen men all told for crew, whereas a full rigged 
ship of the same carrying capacity would require at 
least thirty-one men. Lumbermen will be inclined to 
encourage the building of this class of vessels. 


error 


About the meanest man in the lumber trade is he who 
will take active part in association work, go into a price 
list meeting and secure the adoption of a certain list, 
and, immediately on going out of the meeting, wire his 
salesmen and business connections to send in their 
orders before the list can get out. In comparison the 
chronic price cutter, who does his cutting in an open 
way and declines to compromise his business integrity 
by joining in movements which he cannot support, is an 
angel of light and an apostle of harmony. 





Lack of vessel rcom is still having a retarding effect 
on the export trade. Would-be shippers at gulf ports are 
shopping all along the coast in an endeavor to find ves- 
sels or vessel room, but without much success. New 
Orleans asks aid from Mobile and Pensacola, and Gal- 
veston from New Orleans. The situation as to regular 
liners, which carry most of the hardwood shipments, 
seems to be somewhat better than it has been at times 
this summer, but the yellow pine situation is worse, and 
export stocks are piling up somewhat, simply because 
the shippers cannot find vessel capacity. The South 
African and the Chinese troubles are supposed indirectly 
to be responsible for at least part of the difficulty. 

PAPA PPAPPI LILI 

The immense timber raft belonging to the Knapp, 
Stout & Co. Company, referred to last week as the larg- 
est which ever went down the Mississippi river, came to 
grief at Louisiana, Mo., the bow boat striking the 
bridge and the raft going to pieces, fully half its contents 
floating away. It contained 9,000,000 feet of lumber and 
had sixty carloads of shingles and lath as a deckload. 
It was valued at $125,000 and was a sort of Great East- 
ern among rafts—and with a like record as far as profit 
to its owners is concerned, 
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There are tanks and tanks. A New York lumber com- 
pany makes a specialty of silos, which are really big 
tanks built for the storage, not of liquids, but of green 
fodder, technically termed ensilage. In an airtight en- 
closure, under sufficient pressure to exclude the air, it 
keeps perfectly for months, and can be fed to cattle in 
the depth of winter in a green state. The silos are 
built up of hemlock staves 2x6 and as long as the hight 
of the silo, ranging from 18 to 26 feet. The staves are 
tongued and grooved one-half inch, and the whole is 
heavily hooped to withstand the pressure of the settling 
ensilage within. The silo system is now well intro- 
duced in the east, though western cattle as a rule have 
still to take their winter rations dry. 

ABABA 


The following were the imports of wood and manu- 
factures of wood into China from the United States for 
the calendar year 1899, as reported by the United States 
treasury bureau of statistics: 


Boards, deals and plankS............6e. $132,152 
Ctr r keer ee err rie ee 6,393 
Be OED 6 cc cdectcts soaks dbeveeeen 6,914 
Tie WE 5 6 dns hacdc cdiwcindeawes $145,459 
Doors, sash and blinds............-eee6- $ 651 
Furniture not elsewhere included......... 10,008 
WeORIIG 6 boc ceedaritacturciavaeres 97 
All other manufactures..........ceeeceee 2,589 
Total manufactures of wood......... 14,240 
Grand total wood and manufactures of...... * $159,699 


‘The commercial language of China is English, and 
Germans, French and Russians must transact their 
business in English or Chinese. American trade has 
suffered somewhat from an impression dmong the Chi- 
nese, Consul Fowler states, that the American tongue 
is a different language from English, and he has fre- 
quently been told by Chinese that they “savee English; 
no savee American.” 


THE WHITE PINE SHOWING. 


That great manufacturing and wholesale organization 
known as the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has a way every few months of making an attempt, 
invariably successful, to gather together the vital facts 
regarding the white pine industry within its territory 
and in the territory directly competitive with it, and 
thus to secure a sound foundation on which to base the 
policy of its members. 

The semi-annual meeting of the association, held in 
Minneapolis this week, a report of which will be found 
in another department, was an opportunity for present- 
ing statistics which had been carefully compiled by the 
secretary from first-hand sources. The questions of 
interest were the product for the year and the stock 
on hand August 1, both being compared with the previous 
year. 

As will be seen from the secretary’s report on market 
conditions, the report was not only a substantially com- 
plete one, but was exact as to figures. This is possible 
in this organization because its members have had a 
long training in association work and realize the neces- 
sity of supplying its officials with reliable information. 
Therefore the field for the estimator is very much less- 
ened. 

Many white pine mills cut substantially the same 
amount of ‘lumber one year as another, but thére are 
some new mills and others which for one reason or 
another increase their product; while on the other hand 
some have cut out, and many this season, by reason of the 
early low water, were unable to get logs enough to make 
their usual cut. Within the territory covered by these 
investigations, which embraces all of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, except in the former the manufacturing ter- 
ritory adjacent to Green Bay, the aggregate of increases 
reported was 121,350,000 feet. The aggregate of de- 
creases reported in the probable output for 1900 as 
compared with 1899 was 607,200,000 feet, the balance 
showing a net decrease of 485,850,000 feet in the annual 
product of the territory under consideration; while if 
the Green Bay district, the upper peninsula of Michigan 
and lower Michigan were taken into consideration the 
decrease of the product would be found to be much 
greater, especially as a considerable amount of Canadian 
timber which was manufactured in lower Michigan 
mills last year is not available in 1900. So much for the 
product. 

The most interesting feature of the investigation, how- 
ever, had to do with the stocks on hand August 1. It 
has been the theory that trade has been light this year, 
but when the actual figures are looked at it is seen that 
the dullness is only comparative. No report was made 
of shipments, but the Minneapolis records are kept with 
care from year to year. It is found that the total ship- 
ments from that market for the first seven months of the 
current year had been surpassed but twice for a corre- 
sponding period since 1889. In 1893, stimulated by the 
World’s Fair demand, they were nearly 3,000,000 feet 
greater, and in 1899 52,000,000 feet greater, but as a 
matter of fact the shipments for this year from Minne- 
apolis have been above the normal. 

Another fact, before noting the specific figures as to 
stock on hand, that is worthy of attention is that the 
light stock at present existing and the decrease record 
is in comparison with previous periods when stocks also 
were very light. August 1, 1899, the stocks on hand after 
four months of active operation under favorable condi- 
tions were nearly 200,000,000 feet less than at the begin- 
ning of the year, 

Examining the comparative tables of stock on hand, 
we find a total decrease in lumber of 224,680,048 feet on 
August 1, 1900, as compared with the same date a year 
previous. This shortage is quite generally distributed 
through two districts—namely, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha, and the Wisconsin Valley— 
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show decreases. The decrease at Minneapolis is about 
60,000,000 feet. There are substantial decreases at 
Duluth and Ashland, while the lumber held there is 
largely sold. The Wisconsin Valley has a little over 
30,000,000 feet more lumber on hand than a year ago, 
but this is perhaps accounted for in part by the better 
milling conditions which have prevailed in that district. 

The lath situation, which was so abnormal, has been 
relieved, and an increase of nearly 41,000,000 is shown. 
Shingles, however, are in lighter supply than a year ago 
by about 30,000,000. 

The strength of the white pine market, which has 
proved so surprising to multitudes of lumber buyers, is 
fully accounted for by this presentation. If a trade light 
as compared with that of last year has resulted in such 
low stocks, what will be the outcome if the fall trade 
should develop anything like its usual or expected pro- 
A decrease of 224,000,000 feet in stocks on 
hand and a prospective decrease in the cut of the year 
of 485,000,000 feet, making a total shortage of available 
white pine of 710,000,000 feet, in only one portion of 
the white pine territory, is a condition which lumbermen 


portions ? 


may well study. 

It should be sufficiently evident to every one that the 
white pine product is less than the demand for it. This 
being the case as a fixed, year-after-year proposition, 
temporary fluctuations in demand or price should not 
affect any well considered and consistent business policy, 
There is no excuse and little chance for weakening in 
values, and buyers and consumers will be fortunate if an 
advance in the present very moderate price list is not 
absolutely forced by the demand before snow flies. 





YELLOW PINE FACTS. 


Nothing is of mere interest from the lumber trade 
standpoint at the present juncture than the condition 
of the yellow pine business, and the indications thereby 
afforded as to the future of prices. 

There has been a tendency on the part of buyers to 
imagine that the bottom of the yellow pine market has 
not been reached, though this tendency has been less 
marked within the last few weeks, in fact since the 
adoption of the last price list, which has been so well 
maintained. As a matter of fact, during the last month 
yellow pine average prices have advanced rather than 
declined. The lists issued have not been absolutely uni- 
form, but a good many operators have acted independ- 
ently of the official list and succeeded in securing better 
than official figures on considerable portions of their 
shipments. 

To determine just what the situation is with the 
mills, a meeting of the executive committee of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held in St. 
Louis on Tuesday of this week, to listen to a report of 
the secretary embodying the answers to a series of ques- 
tions sent out to the manufacturers within the last week 
or two. It was desired to secure exact and full informa- 
tion. As usual, there were a good many southern oper- 
ators who did not reply to these inquiries, but the 
number doing so is sufficient to afford a very fair idea 
of the situation west of Georgia, and particularly in the 
territory west of the Mississippi. 

A summary of the matter is that conditions for the 
season are satisfactory as far as shipments are con- 
cerned, though much difficulty has been experienced in 
some sections with excessive rainfall and sickness at the 
mills; that orders are on hand, taking the territory 
through, for more than two-thirds of a month; that the 
annual car shortage has begun to show itself; that stocks 
at the mills have not increased; that there is a scarcity 
in piece stuff, boards and edge grain flooring; that the 
prospects for the fall trade are good, and that an advance 
in the list will be warranted on or soon after September 
1, September 10 being generally considered the latest 
date at which an advance should be put into effect. 

To be more specific, the inquiries as to the condition 
of business brought out eighty replies, of which fifty-two 
were that it was satisfactory, while twenty-eight re- 
ported that excessive rainfall, interfering with logging, 
or sickness at the mills had rendered operation unsatis- 
factory. 

In answer to the question as to amount of orders on 
hand there were seventy-five replies showing orders 
ahead for various periods ranging from three to seventy- 
five days. Twelve had orders for ten days ahead, four- 
teen for fifteen days, eleven for twenty days, fifteeen for 
thirty days, two for forty days, five for sixty days amd 
one for seventy-five days. Averaging all of these replies, 
it is found that the orders in advance of shipments 
would keep the mills busy for twenty-one and a half days, 


Regarding the stocks on hand, twenty-five mills re- 
ported a decrease, twenty-eight no change, and twenty- 
five a slight increase, not a single mill reporting any 
material piling up of stock. Some of the decreases were 
heavy, so that the grand aggregate showed a slight de- 
crease. 

Nearly a quarter of the mills reported that the car 
shortage had already begun to show itself. 

The request for an expression of opinion as to the 
outlook for fall trade brought out a heavy majority in 
favor of a demand and movement fair to good. 

Among the questions sent out was one as to the advisa- 
A third 
of the replies were very optimistic and included a request 
for an immediate and strong advance. 


bility of changing the list at the present time. 


The majority, 
however, thought that an advance at the time of the 
meeting was not desirable; but practically all of those 
who did not favor an immediate advance felt that Sep- 
tember 1, or September 10 at the latest, there would be 
no difficulty in putting into effect and maintaining an 
all around advance in the list. Those who desired an 
advance at the present time wished it particularly upon 
dimension stock, both No. 1 and No. 2, No. 1 and No. 2 
boards and edge grain flooring. The practically unani- 
mous reason given for failing to endorse an advance at 
the present time was that, while orders were on hand or 
coming in in quantities fully as large as the conditions 
of their stocks will justify, they felt that there would 
be a largely increased trade during the first week or tw 
in September, and that an advance now might postpone 
The attitude of these 
people is a conservative one. While the present price 
list is lower than it should be, an advance is to be the 
result of an actual and large increase in the demand. 
The opinion as to the fall trade is based on the satis- 
factory crop conditions in most of the territory in which 
yellow pine is chiefly distributed and the abandonment or 
weakening of the strikes in most of the large cities, 
whose requirements are expected to be large even though 
the season be well advanced. Discussion in the meeting 
of the executive committee brought out the fact that in 
St. Louis it is difficult matter to rent a residence of the 
better class. ‘Two years ago houses renting for from 
$60 to $75 a month were numerous, while today it is an 
exception to find a desirable house of this class for rent. 
The strikes and the high price of building material of 
all kinds during the last year have brought about these 
conditions. With the building trade strikes settled, it 
is felt that capital will again seek investment in build- 
ing improvements that are so much needed, and will 
require the consumption of a much larger amount of 
lumber than has been used in the cities for some years. 
The car shortage question is beginning to loom up and 
the manufacturers are apprehensive that it will assume 
larger proportions than usual. As yet there is no great 
difficulty in making prompt shipments, 
though as stated above some of the mills are already 
hampered on this account; but by the first of October it 
is feared the lumber trade in the southwest will be 
greatly hindered by the inability to make shipments. 


CHEAPER STEEL AND BUILDING. 


The recent drop of $8 in the price of steel structural 
beams is one of the things most cheering to the building 
industry and incidentally to the lumber trade of any* 
thing that has occurred this year. 

Iron and steel and their products during the boom 
advanced in proportion far more than lumber and tim- 
ber, which had a serious effect upon the plans of those 
contemplating erecting large structures involving the 
use of steel. In every city of the country large building 
projects were held up for this reason. Some of these 
were abandoned, but the majority were merely delayed. 
The reductions which have been made, with this last 
heavy one, bring the prices of structural steel to a rea- 
sonable basis, with the effect of reawakening interest 
in these laid-by plans, many of which will be proceeded 
with at once. In Chicago it is estimated that $10,000,- 
000 of this class of construction will now be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. Some of the buildings will 
be begun this fall, even though it is late in the season. 

The class of buildings which uses large amounts of 
steel does not require a great deal of lumber, in pro- 
portion to size, but the aggregate amount is never- 
theless considerable, and the building activity seen in 
this class of construction is sooner or later inevitably 
reflected in the smaller buildings into which wood 
enters more extensively. 

In Chicago the only hindrance to an early resumption 
of as full building activity as will be permitted by the 
season is the continued trouble with the building trades 
unions. Still this difficulty is much less than it’ was 
and is gradually passing away. Many members of the 
unions are working independently and the organizations 
have abandoned, largely if not entirely, their arguments 
of force. 

It is understood that the favorable prospects for the 
resumption of building activity seen in Chicago are ta 
he found in other cities, Certainly there is no longer 


the placing of some business. 


reasonably 





any occasion for would-be builders to claim that prices 
of materials are too high. Lumber is on the average 
as low as it should be, with a view to a reasonably 
profitable business, while some lines are too low. Iron 
and steel are down to reasonable figures, and most of 
the other materials and specialties which enter into 
building construction. 

There never was a more favorable time for investment 
in real estate improvements than at present. Money 
is abundant and to be had at low rates of interest, and 
while closer scrutiny is made of securities than was the 
case eight or ten years ago, any one with a good real 
estate proposition can secure ample financial backing. 
Fictitious values on the land itself have largely been 
eliminated and everything connected with real estate is 
on a substantial basis of genuine value. 

In many cities there are complaints of insufficient 
housing facilities. Private residences, apartment houses 
and stores are all wanted, for the population has in- 
creased so much more rapidly than the floor space of 
the buildings in most of the large cities that there is 
now an actual shortage. The speculative builder, as 
well as the legitimate investor in improved real estate, 
therefore sees in the present conditions an argument 
for the resumption of activity along his particular line. 





ADJUSTING SUPPLY TO DEMAND. 


The eastern producers of yellow pine of its various 
varieties do not propose to yield to demoralization be- 
cause of the light trade which has been had for the last 
few months, and which still to a considerable extent pre- 
vails. Our readers are familiar with the curtailment ef- 
fected by the Georgia Saw Mill Association, an organiza- 
tion which has been giving pointers as to association 
work to other manufacturers’ associations. Now the 
North Carolina pine manufacturers have adopted the 
radical policy of absolutely shutting down their mills for 
a brief period. It is estimated that 86 percent of the mill 
capacity in that district, embracing the pine mills in 
Norfolk and elsewhere in Virginia and in North Caro- 
Jina, closed down on August 15, not to reopen until Sep- 
tember 1, which in this case means, as September 1 is 
Saturday, September 3. 

Stocks up to that time had been increasing, and it was 
felt that, while prices were low as was consistent with 
good business, there was danger of a decline and, what 
is still worse, of demoralization unless the supply were 
more closely adjusted to the demand. Hence this radical 
action which, though not for long duration, will serve to 
restore the balance between supply and demand, 

As an omen of success, shipments prior to the shut- 
down had begun to increase and, notwithstanding the 
fact that the mills ran very strongly for a short time 
previous to the shutdown, there was not the increase in 
stocks on hand during the week or two weeks previous 
to that event that had been customary. 

For a good many years the eastern yellow pine people 
were criticised by their western brethren for their lack 
of organization, resulting in chronic demoralization. For 
years the territory in which to buy yellow pine cheap was 
east and northeast of the Alabama and Georgia lines. 
Now conditions are changed. It is true that in the east 
there is no organization covering so wide a territory or 
so broad in its scope as the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but what organizations there are 
have within the last year proved highly efficient. They 
have gone at the price question on the proper basis. 
Instead of trying forcibly to hold prices to a given point 
regardless of supply and demand, they have endeavored 
to adjust the output to the current requirement. They 
have not. been entirely successful, but sufficiently so to 
serve as a bracer to values, with the result that there 
has been less variance in prices and less demoralization 
and better profits in the eastern than in the central and 
western parts of the yellow pine territory. This method 
of controlling prices, which works with instead of against 
trade laws, is to be commended to the lumbermen of other 
sections. 





THE FORCE OF CUSTOM. 


Some time ago a Michigan lumber buyer ordered from 
a Wisconsin manufacturer a mixed carload of lumber, 
about one-third of it consisting of dimension. The 1, 1} 
and 14 inch was filled with white pine and piece stuff 
with norway. The buyer objected to this methdd of fill- 
ing the order, but the shipper claimed that he was justi- 
fied in so doing by the practice of the trade in Wisconsin. 

A peculiar condition exists in that state and Minne- 
sota and also in the upper peninsula of Michigan, where 
the admixture of norway with white pine is almost uni- 
versal and in some sections heavy. It does not, in most 
cases, grow in sufficient quantities to form the basis of a 
separate industry and therefore must be cut and mar- 
keted along with the white pine. The common method is 
as far as possible to cut the white pine into inch lumber 
or factory stock and the norway into piece stuff and 
timber. The result is that with many institutions in 
that territory the bulk of their stock of dimension will 
consist of norway. 

Western buyers—by western being meant those west of 
Chicago—do not object to norway being shipped indis- 
criminately for white pine in the shape of piece stuff, 
and this is all that the mills do. If pine is ordered, white 
pine supplies everything but the piece stuff, but in fhat 
norway is introduced to as great an extent as it appears 
in the stock. The question arises as to the correct policy 
to be adopted by the producers or wholesalers in shipping 
from such stock into territory with whose preferences 


and customs they are not familiar. 
We believe it is safe to lay down the general principle 
that where a distinct branch of the lumber-producing 
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industry has « well defined custom, that custom may be 
followed without too close examination as to the custom 
and the territory to which shipment was made; at the 
same time it would be unbusinesslike and contrary to 
good business policy to ship stock which it was known 
would not be satisfactory to a customer. 

The question is, how far can the well defined custom of 
a certain section or branch of the lumber industry be 
forced upon others? That such definite customs are 
entitled to wide respect must be admitted. The Missis- 
sippi valley and Wisconsin valley lumbermen’s associa- 
tions, for example, have agreed upon an inspection which 
shall be applied to their product. They have published 
this inspection far and wide and invite business on that 
basis. At the same time, the members of that association 
would not assume to ship lumber on that grading to 
New England. The Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has its standard of thicknesses, of dressing 
and matching and of grades. These are the avowed 
standards of its members and are given wide publicity, 
and unless something be said to the contrary, shipments 
are made thereon. Yet members of this association would 
not ship lumber that they knew would not be satisfactory 
to the buyer. 

When markets or buying sections have well defined 
standards of grading, they insist on compliance with 
those standards, and the buyer always has the advan- 
tage; but in most of the distributing territory there is 
no organization of buyers as such and no well defined 
custom except as it is the reflection of what is insisted 
upon by the manufacturers and wholesalers. Should not 
in such cases the individual preferences of the buyer 
yield to the well defined custom followed by the seller? 
Or, in other words, should not the indefinite and the 
merely passive yield to the definite and positive? 





JOINT ASSOCIATION WORK. 


Too few retail lumber dealers who are members of 
the various retail associations understand the objects 
and work of the Lumber Secretaries’ Association, a 
meeting of which is to be held at Niagara hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Tuesday of next week. In consequence of 
this lack of knowledge there seems to be an impression 
on the part of some that the time spent in attending 
its meetings is largely wasted and that the money it 
costs could better be spent at home. But a little con- 
sideration, however, ought to convince any one of not 
only the utility but the necessity of such a body. East- 
ern retail associations which have only once or twice 
been represented at these meetings, and whose secretaries 
do not belong to it, are congratulating themselves upon 
the recent affiliation they have made with the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the added 
efficiency thereby given to their work. They may be 
surprised to learn that that closer affiliation and the 
excellent results achieved are the outcome, as a matter 
of fact, of the Secretaries’ association. 

The declaration of principles of the associations west 
of the Alleghenies, and perhaps adopted by some of 
those east of that dividing line, is as follows: 

We seek to establish the equitable principles that the re- 
tailer shall not be subjected to competition with the parties 
from whom he buys; that a fair opportunity shall be offered 
the man who invests his time and money in the retail busi- 
ness and assumes the risk which such business inevitably 
involves, to earn an adequate remuneration from his labor 
and the use of his capital. We seek also to promote that 
spirit of harmony in the trade which shall prompt’ every 
retail dealer to maintain friendly relations with his com- 
petitors at home and his brother retailers everywhere. 

Two things have to be accomplished in establishing 
these principles: The exercise of influence upon whole- 
salers and others whereby illegitimate shipments may 
be stopped and trade confined to its legitimate channels, 
and the education of retailers themselves so that they 
shall work in harmony and avoid the practices which 
bring about commercial welfare. The chief work of 
the associations is and must be done in connection 
with the wholesale trade. They are natural allies in 
defining the departments and channels of the business 
for their mutual benefit. 

At one stage of retail association development, their 
influence upon the wholesalers was, it may be confessed, 
somewhat of a coercive character. Their requests were 
practically demands, backed by the ability to withhold 
large volumes of trade from those who did not act in 
accordance with their views. ‘That stage is largely 
passed, but still the influences that the associations have 
with retailers is based on the fact that their members 
are customers of the wholesalers. 

Most of the retail associations, however, are sectional 
in their scope. They represent the dealers of one state 
or of a few states, and it has been found that in com- 
paratively few instances could the individual associa- 
tion accomplish all that it wished by its own weight of 
influence. For example, the field of a certain asSocia- 
tion might be the natural distributing territory of a 
particular manufacturing district. Within that dis- 
trict the association would have large influence and 
perhaps accomplish all that it desired; but there is 
another manufacturing district which can ship into 
its territory, the manufacturers and wholesalers of 
which make use of it as a dumping ground or invade 
it by means of shipments to consumers. Then again, 
the wholesalers which act in concert with the retailers 
of one association may refuse to recognize those of 
another association with whom their regular business 
is insignificant. In addition to this is the fact that the 
distributing field of almost any manufacturer or whole- 
saler is a very large one. The producer of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota may ship car load lots anywhere between 
the Rockies and the Alleghenies; those in Michigan 
can ship by rail from the Illinois and Indiana line to 
the Atlantic, while the distributing territory of many~ 


of the southern mills is still larger. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, in order thoroughly to protect any 
retailer, and to secure entire co-operation on the part 
of the wholesaler, for the various retail organizations 
to join hands in exerting their influence. What one 
— was not able to accomplish another one 
could. 

This community of interests has been most apparent 
between what may be called the central and western 
associations, whose territory lies between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies. Out of this necessity for mu- 
tual aid came an “association of associations,” which, 
however, was too cumbersome a body to secure any Teal 
strength and so it fell to the ground; but the necessity 
for something of the sort remained, and the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Association was organized. ‘This is intended 
to comprise not only secretaries and executive officials 
of retail associations, but of all lumber organizations 
which have to do with the selling of the product. 

As far as the retail associations are concerned, these 
meetings enable an exchange of information and the 
devising of plans by which the machinery of the various 
organizations can be made to work in harmony. Joint 
lists of membership, both active and honorary, and of 
those who are not in harmony with their principles, 
can be formulated and circulated and thus their work 
be simplified and strengthéned. In conference with 
secretaries of manufacturers’ or wholesalers’ organiza- 
tions, matters in dispute between the two branches of the 
trade can be talked over and adjusted and much un- 
necessary friction eliminated. This has been the result 
of the meetings of the secretaries’ association. 

The eastern retailers have felt largely independent 
of those of the west; but they are coming to appre- 
ciate the fact that there are many manufacturers and 
wholesalers that ship into their territory occasionally, 
yet often enough to do serious damage, who are amen- 
able to influence only as exerted by the western assocfa- 
tions. On the other hand many wholesalers find their 
chief markets in the east who nevertheless are in position 
to ship into the central territory. Consequently the 
retailers of both the eastern and central states need to 
work together. This fact is becoming appreciated by 
the eastern associations, and the meeting to be held at 
Buffalo next Tuesday is to be held at that point mainly 
that the eastern secretaries may be able to be present 
without what to them or their executive officials or 
their members might seem like a too large expense. 
The western associations are firmly convinced that an 
expenditure of $50 or $100 or $200 to enable their 
secretaries to attend this meeting is a profitable in- 
vestment. ‘The eastern associations will come to the 
same conclusion if the Buffalo meeting is, as it should 
be and promises to be, attended by a large representa- 
tion, As far as the east is concerned at any rate, and 
as far as practicable, the west, the meeting should be 
attended not only by the secretaries but by as many of 
the officers and directors of the associations as possible. 
It will be an instructive occasion and one which should 
carry forward the work already so well begun both 
in the west and the east. 





GOOD ROADS ADVOCATED. 


B. F. MeMillan, of the well known lumber manufac- 
turing firm of B. F. McMillan & Bro., of McMillan, Wis., 
was in the office of the American Lumberman a few days 
ago. 

Mr. McMillan is looking in his usual robust health 
and is one of the few business men wise enough to take 
sufficient recreation from business care always to keep 
in the best of mental and physical vigor. Mr. MeMil- 
lan is a public spirited man and takes an interest in 
various things other than lumbering and one of his 
chief hobbies, as he very frankly confesses himself, is 
the subject of good roads. 

It was about a year ago that Mr. MeMillan talked 
the matter over with a Wausau newspaper man, the 
result of which was the securing of General Harrison, 
the United States government expert, of Washington, 
D. C. (who was at that time building a macadam road 
for Senator Stout, of Menominee), to come and address 
the board of supervisors of Marathon county. The mat- 
ter was not allowed to drop, but a good roads district of 
twelve counties was formed, with B. F. MeMillan as 
president of the district. He'at once went to work form- 
ing a good roads association in each county of the dis- 
trict, which work is still going on. 

The work that is being done in Wisconsin at the pres- 
ent time is merely preliminary, as in order to accom- 
plish anything practical in this direction state aid to a 
certain extent is necessary, and the present state consti- 
tution forbids this. It is intended, however, to create a 
sentiment that will place the organic law of Wisconsin 
upon a par with that of other states in which a good 
roads movement has already shown tangible and most 
gratifying results. When he gets to this part of his 
discourse, Prof. McMillan becomes very enthusiastic. 
He said: 

Do you know that the people of the United States are pay- 
ing more for the maintenance of roads than for all the other 
pu lic institutions combined? ‘The road tax amounts to 

to 15 mills on every dollar’s worth of property, and yet 
every year it costs, according to the figures of experts, 
$1.16 2-3 more to move every ton of freight by wagon than 
it should cost. 

To give details, the average haul by wagon throughout the 
United States is seven miles and the cost is 25 cents a ton a 
mile, or $1.75 for the haul. This is upon the average dirt 
road; on a macadamized stone road the cost is 81-3 cents 
a mile, or 58 1-3 cents for the seven miles—just one-third of 
the cost on the dirt road. 

Mr. MeMillan very justly concludes that this differ- 
ence in hauling would go very far toward the building 
of good roads. He says that the greatest enemy of 
the good roads movement is the unnecessary expenditure 


of money by novices in building roads and the poor mate- 
rial used. He says: 


There are cities in Wisconsin which have let contracts for 
macadam roads to people who do not know the first rules of 
road building. ‘The first essential for a good macadamized 
road is a good foundation, and it is just as necessary as for 
the Chicago sky-scrapers. They must be so built that water 
will drain away and not settle and soften the foundation. 
When this is done a cover of four inches of macadam is, in 
my opinion, just as good as four feet. 

Wisconsin has the best material for building roads in the 
country. We have a trap rock in Wisconsin, northern Michi- 
gan and northern Minnesota which is tough and durable, and 
cities along the canal in New York are coming to Duluth to 
get the rock to build their roads with on account of its wear- 
ing qualities. 

New Jersey was the first state to adopt what is known as 
the state aid system of.road building. Massachusetts, New 
York and Connecticut and doubtless other states have 
adopted the same system. Under this system a certain per- 
cent of the cost is paid by the state, a certain percent by the 
county and a certain percent by the abutting property owner, 
the proportion of distribution of cost varying in the different 
states. The work is done under a state board of road com- 
missioners, which has a chief engineer and also a resident 
engineer in direct charge of the work. ‘The state having a 
part in the original building of the roads is then in a position 
to insist they be kept in repair. 

My own proposition in our state would be for the state to 
furnish the macadamized rock at the nearest railroad sta- 
tion; for the county to furnish necessary machinery, such as 
steam crushers, steam rollers, distributing wagons, water 
tanks, etc., and the necessary skilled labor; for the township 
to furnish common labor and do the work, and for the prop- 
erty owners to keep the road in continuous repair after it had 
been made. There should be an engineer in every county to 
see that the repairs were properly performed and provisions 
for compelling this work. The repair of a macadam road can 
be performed with a wheelbarrow and a little pile of macadam 
stone, filling in any incipient rut or a soft spot in the road- 
bed which was absorbing moisture. 

As to the state supply of stone, they could very easily 
secure it by putting convicts in the big stone quarries to 
work stone crushers. The railroads, which would also be 
benefited by good road building, would make low rates for the 
hauling of the stone, and I think we could count on about 
2% mills a ton a mile, so that the state could deliver the 
stone at the nearest railroad station for less than a farmer 
could afford to haul it two miles to a stone crusher. 

The influences of good roads upon a community can hardly 
be estimated. One of the effects would be to keep the farm- 
er’s boy on the farm. If after his day’s work was done he 
could jump on his bicycle and spin over good roads four or 
five miles to spend the evening with Sarah or Jane he would 
be more content to stay at home and work the farm after his 
father. Again, many farmers are-moving to the city to 
secure educational advantages for their children; and, while 
there is no royal road to learning, graded roads lead to 
graded schools. In Massachusetts there are fifty-four town- 
ships which have these good roads and which have combined 
to establish graded schools, and in 1898 they spent $8,000 in 
carrying chiidren to their schools in omnibuses. That is 
quite a sum, but by the concentration of their schools they 
saved $20,000 in running expenses, a clear gain of $12,000. 

3ut there is a wider side to the matter. The farmers 
often think that the freight rates made by the Wisconsin 
Central, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago & North- 
western and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy roads in Wiscon- 
sin are based upon competition with each other. This is not 
so. They are simply making it possible for our farmers to 
compete with the farmers in India and Russia and the Argen- 
tine Republic. If these countries had the railroad facilities 
we have we would not be in it for a moment, but they have 
not. They are, however, fast growing to our ideas of trans- 
portation, and what we have got to do is to reduce the cost 
of getting the grain from the granary to the railroad, which 
now is equal, or nearly so, to the cost of taking it over the 
railroad to the seaboard. 

Lumbermen are of course aware that today Kansas City is 
as near to the Wisconsin pineries in dollars and cents as 
Chicago was twenty years ago. Now is it not possible so to 
improve our highways as to get our farthest farmers as near 
to the railroad station in dollars and cents as our nearest 
farmers are today? 


Which ponderous question Mr. McMillan left the editor 
of the American Lumberman to think about, and he 
passes it on to the reader. 





THE USES OF WEALTH. 


The uses of wealth and the duties of those who possess - 
it are subjects which have led to endless discussion. In 
their various ramifications they reach out into all 
branches of economics and sociology and even into pol- 
itics. But there are some elementary things that seem 

lain, 

: Words found on the first page of the last issue of the 
Lumberman strike a keynote: “After making due 
allowance for talent, enterprise and the faculty for 
improving opportunities, I consider that a rich man to 
a great extent owes his fortune to the public. He makes 
his money largely through the labor of his employees 
and he keeps it only through the protecting laws of the 
state. Consequently I think his obligation to devote at 
least a part of it to the public good is manifest.” 

The very opportunities a man enjoys are a heritage 
from the past—the gift of the public. No wise man 
would seek to limit legitimate opportunity or to restrict 
the reward for ability and industry; but the fact remains 
that in every fortune the public is a partner in its 
accumulation and its preservation. There are those 
who would say that if wealth could be more evenly dis- 
tributed the public could do for itself what now the rich 
do for it. That may be so, but the chances are that in 
carrying out such a theory progress would be checked, 
individual initiative lessened and civilization progress 
with much less rapid strides. Looking at things as they 
are, there is nothing but commendation for the rich man 
who appreciates his obligations to the community and 
who seeks to repay the debt he owes the public. . 

This view of the responsibility accompanying wealth 
is one that is growing in favor, yet there are still too 
many who look upon that with which fortune has fav- 
ored them as absolutely their own and who hoard it and 
glory in it for its own sake. How much better the atti- 
tude of the man who can enjoy his wealth with others; 
who finds a statue erected in a public square as beautiful 
as one in his own art gallery; who can buy books for all 
to read with moré enjoyment than to store in his private 
library where they will be of little benefit to himself or 
any one else. ; 
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THE EDITOR'S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Some Grievances of the Antwerp Trade—Wooden Shoe Timber, and How Belgium Grows It— 
American Prize Winners at Paris—A Pious Quaker’s Quest for Simplicity 
of Speech—Eating and Sleeping at the Exposition City. 





How the Steamship Companies Treat Lumber—246. 


Last week I dwelt particularly upon the unfavorable 
features of trade at Antwerp as regarded some of the 
operators there. The reputable lumbermen in that city, 
however, have their grievances also. They say that the 
condition in which American lumber arrives at Antwerp 
(and at Rotterdam and at Amsterdam as well) is a 
shame. The fact is that the steamship companies are 
very largely to blame for the difficulties between the 
shipper and receiver of lumber. This will continue to 
be so just as long as the steamboat lines will herald to 
the world their position in the following language: 

Not accountable for number. All on board to be de- 
livered. Not accountable for marks, description, splits or bad 
condition of lumber. ; 

I noticed another thing on the docks at Antwerp which 
is necessarily very embarrassing to the receiver of lum- 
ber. The lumber of different kinds is frequently all 
mixed together; and it must be accepted in what shape 
soever it may be dumped on the dock, before a delivery 
order will be issued. When they do take it they must 
pay the freight according to the invoice, and wait till 
they get the lumber assorted in order to find out what 
they have really received. A great deal of trouble ensues 
from the arbitrary course of the steamship companies in 
this and other respects. 

It is hoped abroad that the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, formed at Baltimore last 
spring, and whose inauguration is most favorably re- 
garded upon the other side, will be able to modify the 
conditions of shipments, and especially to secure an 
universal bill of lading, and inaugurate such other 
reforms as may wisely be adopted in all fairness to 
shipper and receiver as well as to the railroad and 
transportation companies interested in the export trade, 
The transportation companies are making a serious mis- 
take in enforcing provisions which are unnecessary for 
their own adequate protection, and which work hardship 
upon their patrons. They would be still more unwise 
to persist in this course in the face of an organized move- 
ment to reform these matters, and it is not thought that 
they would do so. They probably would capitulate with 
the graceful suavity customary in the case of railroad 
traffic officials at least, and end by protesting that they 
were only waiting to be asked. 


Canadian Poplar in Belgium—247. 


Another thing which came to my attention while in 
Antwerp was the formidable competitor which cotton- 
wood, poplar, gum and other soft white woods have, a 
competitor which practically shuts out these woods for 
all ordinary purposes, though cottonwood has its place 
in the market there and is in very fair demand. But the 
wood I refer to is Canadian poplar, which does not come 
from Canada, but is grown locally. It fringes hun- 





KING LEOPOLD, II. 


dreds of fields and lanes, and affords a support to the 
soil along the banks of rivers and canals, while all 
through the land will be found groves and clumps of 
trees, which assist in embelishing the landscape while all 
the time attending strictly to the business of addin 

large annual rings to their diameter. They are mae 
rapid growers, too, that during ten or twelve years they 
are ordinarily capable of adding an inch for each year, 
and often up to fifteen or sixteen inches diameter ior a 
twelve-year-old. hey are usually cut when fifteen or 
twenty years old, and sell for 18 to 20 francs a cubic 
meter ($8.25 to $9.25 a thousand feet), in the tree. It 
is a favorite wood for the manufacture of wooden shoes, 
as well as for a variety of other purposes. No Russian 
or American wood has been found that will complete with 
it at home for its own special uses; and be it known 
that the wooden shoe industry is no small one in Bel- 
gium. I am indebted for the above information regard- 
ing Canadian poplar to D. K. Bugisch, one of the thor- 
oughly reliable Antwerp dealers, who are doing all they 


can to remove from that market the stigma of dishonest 
practices, 

It will thus be seen that Leopold II of Belgium is to 
some extent im the lumber business at home as well as 
by virtue of his big African timber interests, which I 
exploited in these columns some months ago. A great 
little country, is that Belgium, with its commerce and 
its history—its past and its present. And a great little 
pavilion was that of Belgium at the Paris exposition. 
Built in the style of the Flemish renaissance, it is an 
exact replica of the noted town hall at Oudenarde, the 
Hotel de Ville. It was a beautiful specimen of that deli- 
cate style of architecture which never tires the eye either 
with meaningless detail or with unrelieved bulky mass. 
In an immense apartment upon the first floor was to be 
seen ani exact reproduction of the great chimney-piece in 
the original building at Ouderarde; and here also was 

















NORWAY, BELGIUM. 


an interesting exhibit of antique Flemish furniture highly 
exciting to the covetousness of anyone with an eye to the 
material interior equipment of the House Beautiful. 
Belgium appropriated $200,000, and I do not think that a 
dollar of it was wasted. All honor to Leopold and his 
industrious subjects. 


Recognizing old Friends—248. 


I must confess that it gave me something of a twinge 
of homesickness when I came across the handsome ex- 
hibit of the Simonds Manufacturing Company, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., New York, and Chicago, as the placards 
very prominently gave their ‘habitats. This exhibit 
was in the machinery building at Paris, they also having 
a supplementary exhibit in the American Annex at Vin- 
cennes. Their exhibit on the Champ de Mars is very 
attractive. There is certainly something beautiful about 
a big steel saw fresh from the hand of its maker with 
its polish undimmed; and the glint and glimmer of 
hundreds of saws of all sizes, shapes and descriptions 
(but of one unvarying quality, and that the best,) is 
enough to dazzle the eyes of the beholders and to lead 
them to forget the old adage about monkeying with the 
business edge of these useful instruments. One of the 
features of this exhibit was a double edged band saw, 
which is as yet a complete novelty in Europe, this being 
the only one in operation upon that side of the water 
at the present time. 

H. B. Eaton, secretary of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, who was in charge of the exhibit, in addition to 
being an able executive in the office of the company when 
at home, is a linguist of distimguished ability. He was 
accompanied by his family, and will remain until the 
close of the exposition. 

Since writing the above paragraphs telegraphic advices 
reach us announcing that the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company won a prize with its exhibit. This might have 
been expected, as it is just such a presentment of the 
commercial products of their factory as would command 
_ —en of a practical jury anywhere throughout 
the world. 


Other Winners of Prizes— 249. 


Among the other prize winners whose names are famil- 
iar to readers of the American Lumberman were E. C. 
Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., with their fine exhibit 
of saws, and the Norton Emery Wheel Company, of 
Northampton, Mass., the business of whose products is to 
keep saws in the highest conditiow of dental effectiveness. 
The Atkins exhibit, in fact, took two prizes: One in 
Group IV, saws operated by machinery, and one in 
Group XI, including the hardware exhibit of saws oper- 
ated by man “in the sweat of his brow.” The tramp who 
is too tired to operate an Atkins bucksaw, however, is a 
hopeless case. A more extended reference to these fine 
exhibits will be given later, as also to the fact that the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, with its splendid exhibit of 
woodworking machinery, won the exclusive “grand prix,” 
of which only one is given in each class of competing 
exhibits, 


A Lumberman’s Pilgrimage to Oberammergau—250. 


I met many Americans in Europe elsewhere than at 
the Fourth of July banquet in Paris. Among them 
was W. M. McCormick, of Philadelphia—or, rather, 
Bill McCormick, for no one in the City of Brotherly 
Love knows anything about the first named individual. 


Bill McCormick is a thick-set, smooth-faced, big-handed 
and big-hearted lumberman, one of the largest oper- 
ators in hemlock in the United States, and who inci- 
dentally does more or less in North Carolina and other 
yellow pine. Among his other characteristics Mr. 
McCormick has quite a reputation as an expert in pyro- 
technical invective, which flows from his lips uncon- 
sciously and with all the graceful innocence with which 
a little girl of five would inquire, “Mamma, ain’t I a 
good girl?” Mr. McCormick is not much given to vaca- 
tions, and stated to me that he took this particular trip 
abroad for the exclusive purpose of visiting the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. He added, confidentially: “I 
understand it is the proper place for men to go to get 
cured of the swearing habit.” 

I had the pleasure of dining with Mr. McCormick 
and his wife upon the Fourth of July in Paris, but the 
first time I saw him abroad was when he walked out 
upon the platform underneath the window of my com- 
partment while on the train from London. to Paris. I 
had had a first class compartment all to myself, and 
had spent most of my time sleeping, preparatory to the 
activities befure me in the gay French capital. When 
Mr. McCormick greeted me he voluntcered the informa- 
tion that he was traveling in a second class compart- 
ment, stating in his picturesque way that he would be 
dashed if he knew of any easier way of earning a couple 
of dollars; that the only difference in the apartments 
was the tidies on the back of the seats. He invited me 
to his compartment, but I found myself unable to get 
inside of the door, because it was so completely filled 
with traveling humanity, and the atmosphere was quite 
close; so while Mr. McCormick took his rather con- 
tracted seat and continued his journey in democratic 
simplicity, I remained in my own more comfortable 
environments and reflected upon the extravagance which 
[ had been guilty of in spending more money for rail- 
voad fare than, according to Bill MeCormick’s code of 
personal economy, I really ought to pay. 

I believe that Bob Wheeler, of Philadelphia, attrib- 
utes to Bill McCormick the quality of knowing how to 
get hold of and keep hold of a dollar, and I think this 
characteristic will be recognized in the above instance. 
lf, however, Bill McCormick of old cannot be recognized 
in the gentleman who returns from Europe, it will 
doubtless be because of the influence of Oberammergau. 
However, even though his ornateness of speech shall 
have disappeared, his benign and father-confessor-like 
appearance and hearty handshake will be left to assure 
his friends of his identity. 


About the Cost of Living—251. 

Almost as contradictory as reports regarding the 
value of the exposition in general have been those 
regarding the cost of living in Paris. It all depends. 
Undoubtedly if one were to attempt to get into one 
of the big hotels, already full nearly or quite to the 
limit, he would be held up for as large a sum as he 
would be likely to want to spare for the purposes of 
entertainment. In the small hotels and lodgings, prices 
were more reasonable, so that very fair accommoda- 
tions were obtainable in some instances for $3 a day. 
Here, however, one is expected to furnish his own 
candles and always his own soap. When I first went 
to Paris I wended my way to the Continental, where 
1 was informed that they could let me have accommo- 
dations in exactly twenty-one days; but not caring to 
roost upon the banks of the Seine for that period and 
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DETROIT HOTEL, PARIS. 


indeed not expecting to be in Paris that long, I tried 
the Grand hotel and was met with about the same 
information. From there I went to the Detroit hotel, 
having a letter of introduction from a friend of the 
roprietor. Here I was promptly and carefully cared 
or and found a corps of English-speaking servants. 
This was in the early part of June, and when I was 
back again, near the middle of July, the manager of 
the hotel had doubled his rooming capacity by absorb- 
ing adjacent buildings in order to accommodate the 
great crowd of American and English people who wanted 
to be within sound of a familiar tongue and to tell 
their troubles and pour their inquiries into an intelli- 
gent ear; in short, to talk with people who were not 
under the necessity of replying with their shoulders and 
their hands. The Detroit hotel is owned by an. Irish- 
American from Detroit, Mich., named J. C. Griffin, and 
in the accompanying cut of the hotel it is doubtless he 
who is standing in the doorway to “welcome the coming, 
speed the parting guest.” J. E. D, 
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United Kingdom Imports. 


(From our own correspondent.) 

Lonpon, ENne., Aug. 10.—The imports of wood goods 
into the United Kingdom during the month of July has 
been on a rather large scale, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing particulars: 





HEWN. 

From— Quantity. Value. 
DE sorts eA Sie a teen oe ots 98,609 888,955 
ese ead eo eee 3 58,237 435,955 
Ds 6 hw eseinee ssc ace 27,670 221,050 
Germany........ eres 498,730 
i ee. See 15,389 354,500 
British East Indies......... 3,577 234,670 
EE evade aeek os eee aes 16,735 424,570 
Other countries...... ..... 112,066 544,270 

bt) Pee Aenean Oe hor 370,035 $ 3,602,700 

SAWN 

a ee ee Cee re 299,437 $ 4,229,440 
MONS 455 ce-chalewoley eee ne 298,806 3,579,375 
I ae once s concenus 39,920 565,360 
(Ae a a” er 87,559 1,473,115 
CRG denha 54080 0Sn0% dx 313,712 4,259,410 
Other countries... .......- 16,873 281,000 
ORM bites a istics bates Re 1,056,307 $14,387,700 
Staves of all kinds......... 18,400 363,490 
MaReeens, CONG: << éi00ssc0 4,098 200,595 
Other furniture woods, tons. 11,766 412,170 


The total import for the month is well ahead of that 
for the corresponding month of either last year of 1898, 
more particularly in log timber, which shows an in- 
crease of about 85,000 loads, chiefly due to the surplus 
under the head of “Other Countries,” which includes the 
exports from all countries not specifically mentioned. 
The principal feature of the sawn figures is the rather 


heavy import of Canadian goods. 
Trade, 
We are now in the middle of a holiday season, and 


the general slackening which is always apparent at this 
period is again being felt. Judging from the rather 
large increase in the landed stocks, one would imagine 
that arrivals have been heavy, but such has not been 
the case, and the fact is attributable to the further 
slump in deliveries. The quantity of goods sold at pub- 
lic auction during the past month has not been large, 
and prices have remained much the same as in June. 
Owing to the very high freight rates which are now 
being paid, free-on-board business is at a standstill, but 
where transactions have been brought about the highest 
prices of this season have been realized. Some disap- 
pointments have been caused by the continuance of the 
war in South Africa, as by this time it was confidently 
expected that the big demand from this source which is 
bound to come directly the war is over would have be- 
come an accomplished fact; and it now looks as if it 
would be some time before business can again be resumed, 
The hope of the trade is largely centered upon orders 
from the government, which are likely to be larger than 
usual this autumn. 


The London Dock Stocks. 

I give, as usual, detaiis of the stock of wood goods 
in London docks at the beginning of August, 1900, and 
at the same date last year: 

Pieces, 1900. Pieces, 1899. 





Os 6 5.8 he vee veeve 1,174,233 1,057,554 
pg ee ae 3,105,153 2,980,483 
Rough brands... .......... 3,814,161 2,966,565 
OIE «wrap 66 Caco pais wie's er 7,893,503 6,620,452 
Pine deals and battens...... 649,323 849,267 
Spruce deals and battens.... 670,575 545,472 
Pitch pine deals........... 76,004 107,074 

YL See ..+++++- 16,882,952 15,126,867 


There has been a heavy importation into London dur- 
ing July and the stocks at the time of writing are 
nearly 3,000,000 pieces in excess of those of a month ago. 
All varieties have been considerably added to, the chief 
additions being in the case of Baltic deals and battens, 
while the stock of spruce is half as large again as it 
was at the beginning of July. There is little difference 
in floorings, however. The present stock of 16,882,000 
pieces is larger than has been the case for a number 
of years past, which is due not so much to an increased 
‘import as to the combined falling off in the deliveries 
caused by the high prices and by the dearness which 
has very much retarded building operations al) over the 
country. There can be no doubt that the present hold- 
ing is more than is necessary for the needs of the mar- 
ket, but it is likely to be added to rather than decreased 
during the next two months. 

There is not much doing at the moment of writing, 
and the tone of the market is rather weak, owing to 
the heavy arrivals which have come to hand recently. 
It is somewhat surprising that so much stuff has come 
to hand, considering the firmness of freights; but the 
high prices ruling on this side have doubtless tempted 
shippers to send over all the stuff they could. Prices 
ruling today for the United Kingdom range at about 6s 
4d for cargoes of 35 feet average cube, with a reduction 
of 1s for large steamer cargoes to favorite ports. In 
all probability prices will firm up again shortly, as the 
supply of steamers, which is fairly good just now, will 
fall off when the cotton and grain shipments commence. 
The stock of sawn timber in the London docks on the 


first of the month was 12,800 loads, or more than three 
times the stock of a year ago, but even now it is below 
the average. Deals stand at 76,000 pieces and some 
attention is being paid to those goods which compare 
favorably in price with shipments from the north of 
Europe. 

Amalgamation in the Jarrah Trade. 


On several previous occasions I have referred to a 
scheme for the amalgamation of the eight companies 
engaged in the Westralian hardwood trade into one con- 
cern, and have expressed some doubts on the feasibility 
of the scheme. Rumors are again on the tapis and it 
certainly looks now as if thé proposed amalgamation 
stood some chance of success, inasmuch as the new 
scheme emanated from the oldest and strongest con- 
cern in the group, viz.: Millars’ Karri & Jarrah For- 
ests, Ltd. A considerable advance in prices has taken 
place since the spring, but this has not been utilized to 
the extent it might have been, owing to the lack of work- 
ing capital; a large quantity of which is necessary in a 
business like this where the supplies are sent from such 
a far distant land. The present scheme, which is noth- 
ing less than the amalgamation of the whole of the con- 
cerns into one gigantic company with a probable capital 
of about £2,000,000 sterling, can only be possible if some 
of the less successful companies now in existence are 
willing to write down their present large capital. This 
was the stumbling block on the previous occasion, it 
will be remembered. The “combine” idea is gaining 
ground on this side, undoubtedly, but it is doubtful 
whether they are to be recommended from the point 
of view of the general public. Healthy competition is 
always a good thing, and it remains to be seen whether 
the industry will continue to flourish as it has done 
in the past, if it is in the hands of one single concern 
who can demand what they like for their wood. 


The Glut of Hardwood Shippers. 


A correspondent of one of the lumber papers here 
properly calls attention to the very large number of 
shippers now engaged in the export of American hard- 
woods caused to a large extent by the brokers and ather 
firms on this side who solicit their trade. This is quite 
a new phase of the situation and one which to my mind 
is decidedly reprehensible. Nowadays, some of the most 
reputable firms in this country make no secret of their 
efforts to encourage the shipping of goods on consign- 
ment, with the result that the market is flooded with 
consignments and the price obtained for the goods leaves 
the shipper little or no profit. There has always been 
too much of this consignment business, but the latest 
“enterprise” on the part of brokers and agents here has 
made matters much worse and it is quite time something 
was done to put a stop to this sort of thing. It is not 
a particularly edifying way of doing business, nor is it, 
I imagine, a very profitable one, while it spoils trade 
for those who conduct their business on somewhat 
more legitimate lines. 


A New Method of Preserving Wood. 


Another new method of preserving wood has recently 
been introduced into this country from Bavaria, which 
presents some points of interest. ‘The timber to be 
treated is inclosed in a cylindrical vessel in which a 
fairly high vacuum is produced by an air pump. When 
sap has been drawn out of the pores a solution of 
metallic and mineral salts is allowed to flow into the 
vessel and the wood is steeped in it for some hours at a 
temperature of about 130 deg. C. After being dried the 
wood is ready for use. The impregnating liquid is a 
solution of the sulphates of copper and iron, together 
with some aluminum potassium and magnesium salts. 
It is claimed that the copper destroys any germs of decay 
that may be present, while the iron combines with the 
cellulose to form a compound which is insoluble in 
water. It is claimed that the process, which, apart from 
the drying, takes about four hours, reduces the inflam- 
mability of the wood, increases the hardness of certain 
soft woods and lowers the expense of seasoning, as. per- 
fectly green wood after treatment neither shrinks nor 
warps. The process, which has been introduced here by 
the Hylosote Companies of London, has gained consid- 
erable recognition on the continent. The Bavarian 
state railways have contracted for all their sleepers 
and poles treated by it up to the year 1905, while the 
Swedish government has ordered 600,000 sleepers pre- 
pared by its use. 


Improved Bills of Lading. 


I alluded in my last letter to the steps that are being 
taken by the Timber Trade Federation to aid the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association of America in 
regard to the present objectionable bill of lading now in 
force among many of the American railway companies 
and the steamship companies who trade between this 
country and the United States. A circular letter has now 
been sent out by the Federation to all firms who use a 
through bill of Jading, urging that in all C. I. F. con- 
tracts a clause be inserted requiring clean bills of lading 
under which ship owners, railway companies and cap- 
tains will not be allowed to disclaim responsibility for 
right and sound delivery. The steamship companies are 
also to be circularized on the same subject, while it is 
also probable that some member of the Federated Mer- 
chant Freighters’ Association, with the support.of the 
executive committee of the federation, will arrange a 
test case to determine the exact position of those who 
decline to accept eer yore bill of lading as binding upon 
them. The result of these negotiations will, if brought 
to a successful issue, place this branch of the trade in 
a much more satisfactory position than before. Whether 
or not the improved conditions of things will tend further 


to aggravate the condition of affairs touched upon in the 
preceding ‘paragraph remains, of course, to be seen. 


Miscellaneous. 


The numerous friends in the states of James Webster, 
of Liverpool, will be pleased to learn that he has 
returned safely to Liverpool after his recent trip to 
America, although the Campania, in which he was a 
passenger, ran down and sunk a Liverpool barque, with 
the loss of eleven lives. The Campania suffered but 
slight damage. 

Consequent on the death of C. H. Low, senior partner 
of the well known firm of Taylor & Low Brothers, of 
Bristol, who. are large importers of Canadian timber, 
the concern has been rearranged. C. I. Tueher retires 
and Messrs. H. B. Low and H. P. Low are taken into 
partnership. The title of the firm remains as before. 

The Surrey Commercial Dock Companies announce the 
retirement of I. Griffin, the secretary of the companies, 
who has been elected to a seat on the board of directors. 
Mr. Griffin has served the companies with the greatest 
fidelity for a number of years and he is currently sup- 
posed to have instigated the policy which the com- 
panies have adopted of late years of refusing to make any 
concessions to the trade, who after all are their best 
customers. The merchants hope that with a new secre- 
tary a happier future is before them. 

Since writing the above I learn of the appointment as 
secretary of T. H. Cullis, who’ has been assistant secre- 
tary for a long term of years. He is a very able and 
affable man, but it is an open question as to whether the 
timber merchants will get any more liberal concessions 
under his administration than heretofore. 





BRITISH MARKETS IN JULY. 


The monthly circular of John H. Burrell & Co., of 
Liverpool, Eng., under date of August 1, contains the 
following in regard to United States hardwoods in that 
market: 


The arrivals of black walnut logs continue to be much in 
excess of the demand and the market is weak. For black 
walnut lumber there is not much inquiry at present, and the 
market is quiet. A considerable quantity of round ash logs 
has arrived on contract, and the demand for ash lumber has 
been inactive. Several parcels of chestnut logs have arrived, 
but the inquiry is limited. ‘The demand for hickory logs con- 
tinues dull and values are low. Shipments should not be 
resumed until autumn. The supply of both quartered and 
plain oak boards has been in excess of the demand and prices 
are low. Several parcels of oak logs have arrived, but the 
demand is quiet. The inauiry for prime parcels of desirable 
specifications of oak wagon planks has fluctuated somewhat, 
but in the main the market has kept surprisingly steady, and 
this in the face of a very ample import and a total unsold 
stock in the port of some 400,000 cubic feet. Shippers should 
particularly bear in mind that poor specifications and defect- 
ive planks should on no account be sent forward. The stock 
of poplar logs is much too heavy, as well as in some grades 
of planks and boards, and consequently the market ig quiet. 
There is no activity in either satin walnut logs nor lumber 
and values are unchanged. 


The monthly circular, dated August 3, of Churchill & 
Sim, 28 Clements Lane, London, E. C., contains the fol- 
lowing with reference to American hardwoods: 


The demand for black walnut logs continues dull and it is 
only prime large logs that realize satisfactory prices, and the 
supply of small and inferior wood continues to be much too 
heavy. Walnut planks and boards are light in stock, with a 
good general demand for all descriptions. ‘The arrivals con- 
sisted of 433 logs and sundry parcels of planks and boards in 
American black walnut and 28 logs of Black sea walnut. The 
sales were 244 logs and 8,347 planks and boards of American 
black walnut and the landed stocks are 1,340 iogs of Ameri- 
can black walnut, 121 planks Italian, 103 logs Black sea and 
12 burrs. The importations of oak staves during the month 
have been, from America 66,000, from Meme! 202,000, and 
from Libau 2,000 pieces. ‘The dock stocks are, Baltic and 
Black sea, 663,000, and American, 193,000 pieces. 

The London wood market has been steady during July and 
the importations have not been excessive. The small quanti- 
ties of stock of all kinds sold on the market have mostly 
realized good prices, but not higher than those current in 
June, in spite of the greatly increased cost of future supplies 
on account of the higher rate of freight current. Free on 
board business has been practically at a standstill for this 
reason, and where transactions have taken place there have 
been no reductions from the highest prices ruling since the 
season opened. 





FOREIGN NEWS NOTES. 


In building the new bridge across the Ottawa river at 
Canada, excavations for the foundation were made 72 
feet to bedrock, of which 50 to 60 feet consisted of saw- 
dust and timber refuse from the saw mills, a material 
which was found very difficult to handle by the usual 
system of sinking compressed air caissons. 

The most extensive pine forest in Greece, containing 
over 600,000 trees, has recently been entirely burned. 

A furniture factory in Tehuantepec, Mexico, has built 
up a large local trade in solid mahogany furniture. As 
it can sell a solid mahogany dining table for $25 and an 
office desk for $15, it is likely to hold the field for some 
time against American furniture competitors. 

The state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, yearly exports about 
40,000,000 pounds of fine woods, worth about $500,000. 
There are twenty-six varieties in the list, cedar and 
mahogany coming first. 

On June 21, 1898, the congress of Costa Rica placed a 
heavy duty on Jumber for construction purposes imported 
from abroad into the district of Limon, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the home product. It was found 
however, that the home product was not sufficient to 
supply the demand, and that there was no efficient sub- 
stitute for pine except laurel, whose price in the interior 
added to the railroad freights, was practically prohib- 
itive. Under date of June 7, therefore, the congress ot 
Costa Rica reduced the duty one-half and decreed that 
the money which had been raised by the increased duty 
should be paid to the board of public charities and 
invested in the construction of a new hospital. . 
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The Set Jaw. 


Down in southern Iowa the woman in black asked how 
much her bill was, and expressed surprise at the amount. 
The yard man told her that the extra dollar in question 
was for fitting five windows, including the cartage, and 
took the money in as cold blood as though he had been a 


frog. As a looker on I could see the customer was not” 


satisfied, yet the yard man did not treat her as a dis- 
satisfied customer should be treated. When, in trade, we 
are aware that a thing is going wrong, the proper way 
is to correct it if possible. Seemingly there was no give 
to this lumberman. He set his jaw, said the bill was so 
much, and that ended it. 

The set jaw in business is not a paying institution. It 
creates the impression that there is only one side to the 
deal. It too much reminds a fellow of a policeman who 
only knows that the law must be enforced, raises his 
club and drives people on, or in. A little pleasant talk 
with this woman, followed by the assurance that the 
bill could not be furnished for less, would have changed 
the atmosphere. We do not want any fire in our stoves 
these days, but you know in the-spring and fall, when 
the weather is chilly and our offices are cold, we throw 
a handful of refuse into the stove, and the chill flees. 
When the social or business atmosphere is chilly, a few 
warm words will dispel it. For this purpose warm 
words come near being a specific. The successful diplo- 
mat, the successful salesman, is he who can say the right 
word at the right place. It is not the man who talks 
all the time, or who says nothing. When we keep a 
dogged silence, we repulse. I knew from this woman’s 
looks that she went away dissatisfied. 

“Some women are good customers,” I said to the yard 
man after the woman was out of hearing. “Yes,” said 
he, “that woman has bought a good deal of stuff of me 
this season. Her husband died last fall, and she has 
been giving the house a general overhauling.” Yet today, 
if I know one kind of ginger from another, that woman 
would not hesitate to go to another yard for the next 
bill she may want. 

Don't you know, beloved, that our customers in town 
ought to be our friends? It seems to me that tells the 
the kind of man the tradesman is. If, as fast as you 
sell a house or barn bill, you leave in the mouth of the 
buyer a bad taste, you are doomed in a business way in 
spite of your religion, politics or good looks. 

In Omaha last spring, on the occasion of the Nebraska 
state convention, | was sitting in Mr. Cady’s hotel with 
a Nebraska dealer, and both being in a talkative mood 
we discussed several questions. Incidentally the subject 
of women customers came up, and the retailer’s remarks 
would have lain in oblivion to the end of time, doubtless, 
had not these few words about this woman in black down 
in Iowa recalled them. 

“Women are the easiest customers in the world,” said 
this Nebraska man. “But you can’t handle them in as 
matter-of-fact a way as you can men. When I have a 
good woman customer I aim to do something gratuitously 
for her. I remember a case. A woman built a house that 
cost something over two thousand, and I furnished every- 
thing. I also got my price. Much is said about the 
woman and the bargain counter, but when it comes to 
buying lumber she is a list payer. She was keeping a 
close watch on the building of the house, and when the 
carpenter went to hanging the front door she discovered 
it was not the one she had selected. Down she came 
and told me I had made a mistake. Then I informed her 
I had taken the liberty to change the doors; that on 
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thinking it over I had concluded the door she had 
selected was not as good as the house called for, and 
that if she would permit me to do it I was going to con- 
tribute to the good looks of the house the difference in 
the price of the two doors, which was about $2.50, I 
believe. Then I got the two cuts together so that she 
could see the difference. There was really no com- 
parison between them. The door I sent up was a stun- 
ner—of the two, too good for the house, but not too 
good for my purpose. She went away all smiles, and I 
knew if she had built twenty houses I would have sold 
her the lumber.” 


That man is a diplomat. He may possibly have had 
in mind the time of settlement, when he would want the 
woman to feel as happy as a lark. 

No, the set jaw doesn’t pay. 

Taking It Cool. 

We have learned much when we have come to accept 
the inevitable without making a wry face. It is then 
that we are married to a philosophy that is as soft to 
our weary bones as is a curled hair mattress. Probably 
ninety-nine of every one hundred of the inhabitants of 
the globe are trying to get above, or outside, of the 
inevitable. They rise up and kick against those results 
of law which surround them. A small fish may as well 
attempt to break out of a net made of hay rope. It is 
law, law, law everywhere that we must intimately asso- 
ciate with; law that is as inevitable as the sunshine, and 
always as beneficent as the sunshine, notwithstanding it 
may tread on our corns. 

A retail dealer was telling me of a scrap he has on 
hand, and he said he expected to have it on hand for 
many a day. As he looked down the vista of time, which 
the poets sing about, he could see no end to it. Yet he 
was not disconcerted in the least. He said the other 
fellow started it; he had done his best to avoid it, and 
so long as it must come, he was going to make the best 
of it. That is the way to take things, and personally I 
would rather kick up a row with a dozen fellows who 
fret and fume and cry aloud to heaven to save them from 
the conditions which nothing can avert, than with one 
man who settles right down to business and thinks he 
has a duty to perform when the clouds are scudding over 
as well as when the sky is as clear as a bell. 

A lumberman was talking to me not long ago on the 
Chinese question. He asserted that if the United States 
knew her business she would be out of that mess. I would 
not for a minute discuss the question with the gentle- 
man, for both of us had our minds made up, and for two 
men under those conditions to get up a discussion, with 
no possible way of convincing the other, is a waste of 
words. No doubt 1 deplore this Chinese war as much 
as anyone does who has not husband, son, father or 
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brother fighting in it; still, it seems to me it is one of 
those inevitable events which come into the lives of 
both nations and individuals. A German acquaintance 
of mine swore like a piper when the leg of his 14-year- 
old boy was broken. He said there would follow a big 
doctor’s bill, and a man would have to be hired to take 
the boy’s place. There, however, was the boy with the 
broken leg, and no amount of talk could remedy it. It 
was, of course, an unexpected event, but it was impera- 
tive that it be met. 

It does seem to me that the more we train ourselves to 
look through these spectacles the better we will think we 
are getting along. 1 would by no means infer that every 
unfavorable condition should be knuckled to—we can 
overcome many conditions—but when they stand before 
us like mountains, and are clearly our fate, it is for 
peace and strength of mind to recognize the fact that 
the gate is shut in our face. 


A Swell Pronunciation. 

We were talking about the airs some people put on, 
and the yard man related an incident right from his 
experience, he said. 

“A young lady who had just come home from the 
seminary in Nora Springs drove up to my place one 
morning and asked me if I had any cem-ent. I didn’t 
know what in fury she was trying to get through her, so 
I hesitated and told her I thought I had none. ‘You 
must have,’ said she. ‘Cem-ent! Mother wants it to 
stop the leak in the cistern.’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘ce-ment! 
Why, of course, how stupid I was!’ Then I gave her a 
half bushel of Portland cement. 

‘That night when the principal of the school came 
along I asked him what cem-ent was, and he replied that 
it was the same as ce-ment; that either pronunciation 
was correct. I had to take his word for it, but I never 
heard that swell pronunciation given to it before. It is 
wonderful how blamed cute and wise young ladies do get 
at boarding schools!” 


I don’t pretend to know how to properly pronounce 
more than nine in ten of the words in the English lan- 
guage, and cem-ent was a new one on me. The next time 
I went home to the bosom of my family I got out the 
pronouncing dictionary, and sure enough you have a 
right to call for cem-ent if you can find it in your nature 
to strain that hard. 

Business vs. Politics. 

Campaign talk, within my hearing, has been very 
scarce thus far. Very likely later on, when the cohorts 
get to marching through the streets, the drums rattling 
and the orators howling, there will be a hot time in the 
old town, and many a citizen who ordinarily practices 
the gospel of minding his own busniess will see how 
many converts he can make by wholloping everybody 
within his reach over the head with the arguments he 
has read in his newspaper. I wish it were a law that 
every man during a political campaign should be run 
into the cooler if he did not confine himself to the pro- 
mulgation of his own thoughts on the issues. Then 
surely we would have peace and quiet! 

Permit me to say to you, beloved, that the politicians 
work us for all there is in us. The sharpest, worst lying 
writers of the whole country are doing work on the 
political press. It is their business to lie, to belittle 
everybody connected with the opposing party to the 
extent that a vigorous and corkscrew use of English will 
do it. They lie to us so persistently that at length we 
come to believe them, and turn in and like a gang of apes 
hurrah with them. 

There are those who think that either McKinley, 
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Bryan, Woolley, or one of the several other presidential 
candidates will be elected to save the country. You know 
our country must be saved every four years. It will not 
be saved by McKinley, Bryan, Woolley, or any other 
politician who may itch to sit in the presidentiai chair 
and dispense patronage, however. It is saved, and will 
be saved, right along, by we, the people, who are law 
abiding and industrious, who are building up industries, 
towns and communities, educating our children and 
burying our dead. We, the people, are as far above the 
political hordes as the clouds are above the earth. Why? 
Because our motives are honest. We are doing every 
day the work that is necessary to be done; content with 
the rewards of our labor instead of exhausting our 
nervous and physical energy trying to get hold of a pub- 
lic teat. 

During the last Iowa gubernatorial campaign I heard 
a retail man let out every link in him. Although he was 
on = side of the political fence he disgusted me with 
his sledge-hammer impudence. He was talking with a 
farmer, and it was plain he disgusted the farmer, for the 
latter quit the discussion, in a moody way untied his 
team and drove away. Now, I know that the great 
majority of us are together on this question: We don’t 
believe in talking politics as loud as thunder claps 
around our business places. It is the great American 
privilege of very man to have the courage of 
his convictions, and he is no great shake of 
a man if he lacks that courage; but when 
it comes to making a windmill of himself, and with 
all his might rubbing his opinion into others, he ceases 
to be politic, and I am not so sure but he ceases to be a 
gentleman. The true gentleman is charitable; he recog- 
nizes the fact that he is not the whole thing, and accords 
to others the same rights which he enjoys. 

I crawled out of bed this morning wanting to deliver 
myself of this little screed, and have succeeded. If it 
has any moral it is, if we want to keep the people our 
friends, and consequently sell our full quota of lumber, 
»* is best not to hold political mass meetings in our 
offices, : 


The Many Requirements, 


A yard man writes from way out in Nebraska: 

Being one of the thousands who eagerly devour your weekly 
hot stuff, I feel like I have as much right to address you as 
though we were old friends. I have learned several things by 
reading your department. There are hundreds of little things 
which every retailer ought to and is supposed to know, about 
a few of which our ignorance is very dense. You know us to 
a dot, and talk to us as though we didn’t know a thing, 
which is the way to do it. When we read an article of yours 
through, while we may see a dozen things we already know, 
we also stumble on to a thing or two which we either never 
— of, or felt too dreadfully conceited to ask anyone 
about. 

Of course you know your business, but as you have fre- 
quently invited suggestions, I want to say that I have seen 
very little legal lore in your articles. Licn laws and collec- 
tion laws we are all supposed to know about, but not all of 
us know as much as we should. Of course it is a lawyer’s 
business.to give us law, but if you would presume us to be all 
“greenies” and let some legal wisdom creep in I’ll bet you will 
be helping some one. You don’t need to quote report and 
page numbers to do it. I hand you herewith a court decision 
which could be summed up in a few words, and which is of 
interest to every lumberman in the land. 

Perhaps you think me too free with advice; if so, I beg 
your pardon. 


It is occasionally a pleasure to run in a letter like the 
above, and an example is made of this one because I like 
the tone of it. Those fellows back in Chicago who put 
up the money to set the type are always glad to know 
their paper is read. That is human. And as I have 
previously hinted, were the paper not read there are as 
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many as a dozen of us who would have to go to work for 
a living. 

As my Nebraska correspondent is aware, The Lumber- 
man has a legal department, and I quote that portion of 
his letter referring to legal lore to prod the high priced 
lawyer back there who runs that department that he 
may hump himself and get in more legal news than he 
does. This Nebraska yard man takes a wise view of this 
matter—he wants the news shorn of its legal verbiage. 
It is impossible for the layman to understand why it 
should take a lawyer so many times longer to express a 
thought or opinion than it does other people. I wish 
that some of us smart present-day writers could get a 
chance to edit those legal forms and expressions which 
have been handed down from tradition. We would 
knock the “whereas” and “whereunto” stuffing out of 
them, and make them present a fit appearance to appear 
in the twentieth century literature. 

There is not a decent thing that I would not run into 
this department if demanded by the yard men of the 
world, provided it were in my power to do so, It is my 
aim to be the humblest servant they ever commanded, or 
ever heard of. Law, however, is not my profession. In 
my earlier days I made a move toward studying law, 
but by the time the sails were fairly spread a bargain 
was struck with my best girl, and the first thing I 
knew, instead of sitting up in an office making out wills 
and deeds, and paying for the privilege, I was obliged 
to go to work at something that would pay so that the 
babies would not starve. My advice to poor young men 
who want to shine as professionalists would be to let 
their best girls wag along alone for awhile. It is said 
that two can live as cheap as one; but twins and all 
can’t. 

I shall see to it that this paper does not fall into the 
hands of my best girl. She might misconstrue my 
meaning. She might ask me if I would rather have fol- 
lowed the profession of jaw, been a dishonest man, than 
to have done without wife and children, or rather with- 
out this wife and children, and while I should answer, a 
million times, no! when a suspicion is aroused it is some- 
times a difficult task to disarm it. 

The drift of the legal decision forwarded by the Ne- 
braska gentleman is that when you sell lumber to a 
man to build on land owned by his wife. you would bet- 
ter go with care, for a lien is not operative when the 
husband acts merely for himself. It cannot be presumed 
that you are your wife’s agent simply because you are 
married to her. The wife may have knowledge of the 
building, still the lien be ineffective. She may not dis- 
sent from the transaction, yet this is no intimation that 
she binds her real estate to the payment of the debt. 
The wife and husband may occupy as a family residence 
a building constructed by the husband on the wife’s 
land, yet that fact does not make effective a lien. 

In simple terms, if a husband comes to you to buy 
lumber for the erection of a building on his wife’s land, 
the only safe way is to ascertain how the pulse of the 
woman beats on the subject. If she does not acknowledge 
that the husband is acting as her agent, better say to the 
old man that he can go elsewhere for his stuff. 

As this was an affirmed decision on an appeal, it is 
probably pretty good law, as law goes. 


MER Basng 


Reported by Retailers. 


A COLORADO REPORT. 


Strertine, Cor., Aug. 18.—The local lumber trade is 
good as compared with last year. House building is 
considerably ahead of 1899. The improved condition 
owes its strength to the fact that our home people have 
done more improving; also that several new families 
have bought lands and put up buildings. We look for 
better conditions next season, and a general move for- 
ward in the western country. Our people depend on 
live stock, raising but little grain. We have a fine sys- 
tem of irrigation and the chief product of the county is 
alfalfa hay, which is shipped to market or fed to stock 
during the winter. While our territory is limited, we 
feel that our trade will hold up and be better. 

Hayward Bros., who operate a yard at Mt. Vernon, 
Tl]., and one at Longmont, Col., have purchased the lum- 
ber stock of the Sterling Supply Company, in this place. 

While our town trade is good, country trade is dull, 
because the farmers are too busy with hay to do building. 
The country demand probably will improve within the 
next six weeks. 

We think there will be a little falling off in whole- 
sale prices, especially on hard pine. 

Gopparp & HenpERSON. 


WHERE CROPS ARE POOR. 


Maprison, S. D., Aug. 20.—Our trade this season has 
been about two-thirds as much as for the same period 
a year ago and prospects indicate that it will hold 
about the same proportion for the balance of the sea- 
son. Wheat in this section was only about two-thirds 
of a crop, but in spite of this fact the country trade 
is fairly good. Town trade at present is not large. 
Wholesale prices seem to be weakening a little all along 
the line. L. Lams Lumper Co.. 














A DOWNWARD TENDENCY TO PRICES. 


PrymoutH, Mass., Aug, 20.—Business is dull and it 
looks as though it ‘would continue to be so for some 
time to come, There is no doubt but what the high 


price of lumber checked the demand and now that prices 
are tending downward one would think trade would 
be stimulated, but it is not. I suppose buyers are wait- 
ing to see the bottom. We have no crops here worth 
mentioning unless the summer visitors can be consid- 
ered one. The drouth did not seem to affect them for 
they still come in hordes to see the land where the 
Pilgrims first struck out for glorious liberty. 
E. B. ATwoop, 


A KANSAS REPORT. 


VALLEY CrenTER, Kan., Aug. 20.—Our trade is ex- 
ceptionally good at this writing and has been very 
good for the past month. We are doing a much bet- 
ter business than we did last year. Money is easier 
and the people generally are doing lots of improving. 

The corn is suffering some for the want of rain and 
the farmers have suspended fall plowing because of the 
ground being so hard, but we are still living in hopes. 

I believe the wholesale market will hold out‘firm and 
no doubt advance a little, but not very much. Red cedar 
shingles are still on the drag and in my opinion will 
be bought for 10 cents less by the time bottom is 
reached. 

I read the Lumberman regularly every Saturday night 
and part of the day Sunday. I would not be with- 
out it for four times its cost of subscription. It is 
most certainly a valuable journal and should be read 
by every lumberman in the land. S&S. E. Rosenorans. 








IN THE CORN COUNTRY. 


Peapopy, Kan., Aug. 20.—Trade with us so far this 
year is about on a par with last season; if anything, per- 
haps a few hundred dollars better. The wheat and oats 
crops were both good in our territory, averaging 20 and 
40 bushels, respectively. But this is more of a corn and 
cattle country. Corn will not be a full crop, consequently 
trade is hurt somewhat, but to what extent we cannot 
predict as yet. We do not expect to have much of an 
increase in business over last fall in the months that are 
to come. . ja 

We do not anticipate wholesale prices will go higher 
unless the demand is greater in other sections of the 
country than it is here. As far as we can learn, retailers 
have pretty well stocked up during the summer, and will 
not draw heavily on the mills except to fill in occasion- 
ally. From our standpoint we see large stocks at the 
mills in the south, and, as we said before, there will not 
be a heavy demand from this section at any time, though 
it will be steady. Therefore we do not look for an in- 
crease in prices on southern pine. In the north prices 
will not decline, because of the low stocks. The price of 
white pine is very firm, and plenty high enough for the 
quality. What we are compelled to accept now as No. 1 
dimension and No. 2 and No. 3 boards we would not have 
taken at all-eight and ten years ago. But it seems to 
be out of the question to obtain good grades any more at 
any price. What some of us old timers will do without 
white pine is a question. Grorce S. Funk, 

Manager Peabody Lumber Company. 





DISCUSSING NEBRASKA CONDITIONS. 


Ditter, Nes., Aug. 20.—Our wheat crop in this sec- 
tion was very good, and while many of the farmers 
have sold at the prevailing price many others have 
stored their wheat expecting to get more money for it 
later. The yield of oats was a good average. With 
rains in a few days corn would make almost as heavy 
a crop as in 1899, though it was damaged some by 
dry weather in June and the first part of July. 

Trade is improving, with good prospects for fall 
business. Farmers generally are in much better cir- 
cumstances than they were a few years ago and seem 
inclined to do something toward improving their homes; 
also preparing better means for caring for the stock 
that today is bringing them such good returns for 
labor and feed. 

My trade at present seems to run to barn building, 
repairs on houses and other buildings, and fencing; 
consequently it makes very little demand for sash 
and doors and interior finish. 

As a reader of the American Lumberman I feel like 
applauding the Kansas & Missouri association for its 
fight against the railroad companies on the freight 
rate question. If that organization succeeds in what 
it is attempting, as now seems probable, we dealers 
who are fortunate or unfortunate enough to be located 
just over the line in Nebraska will surely take up the 
fight also. If there were any justice in the rates now 
in existence [ am the last dealer who would ask a 
reduction, for I believe in every man or corporation 
receiving a fair compensation for labor and capital 
invested; and further, if the roads had reduced their 
tariffs when the retailer and wholesaler were both striv- 
ing to avoid bankruptcy, they might justly claim a 
share of our prosperity. As to the justness of pres- 
ent tariffs I cannot see why the roads should charge 
me 29 cents on yellow pine when they haul to Lin- 
coln and Omaha, almost 100 miles further, for 24 and 
23 cents. Last January the railroad raised my rate 
3 cents while others farther from the yellow pine dis- 
trict were not raised and in some cases were lowered. 
At some points in Oklahoma they have a 30-cent rate 
and they are only about one-half as far from the mills 
as I am. I want to say to the dealers of Nebraska 
let us stand up for our rights and notify the railroad 
companies we will not give up until we have a lumber 
rate based on the cost of hauling and not on what 
they can get for it. We of the west have done more 
to swell the dividends of the roads than the east has 
ever done, J, T, Brroas, 


@alDepartment 


The United Mine Workers, at their meeting at Hazel- 
ton, Pa., last week, adopted a resolution asking the 
anthracite coal producers to meet them in conference on 
or before August 27, to take up various questions con- 
cerning mining wages, etc. The men demand an increase 
of 10 percent in wages for inside work and of 15 percent 
for outside work. They ask that the price of powder be 
reduced from $2.75 to $1.50 a keg, and authorize 
President Mitchell to call a strike if the producing com- 
panies decline to meet the association as requested. The 
operators are quoted as saying that while they will 
gladly join their men in personal conference they will 
under no circumstances recognize the United Mine Work- 
ers as an organization. Appearances are, therefore, that 
labor trouble will most likely ensue, 

But the prospect of this tying up of production has 
not yet affected the trade of anthracite coal in the west. 
Buying throughout the east, whether from this or some 
other cause, is reported to be excellent, and the output 
of mines thus finds a ready market. Between Buffalo 
and Chicago the demand for anthracite is steady and 
dealers are storing, as usual, a considerable proportion 
of their early fall needs. West of Chicago, on the con- 
trary, the buyers seem indifferent, even to the receipt 
of coal which they bought in June. While considerable 
coal is selling in a small way at July circular, current 
transactions in the west are still based largely on June 
quotations, a condition that is attributed partially to 
the manipulation of freight rates, though proof of the 
latter statement is not forthcoming. With consumers 
indifferent, as they are, to the delivery of their coal in 
bins, there is not the spur to trade that would call for a 
large movement. 

Receipts by rail at Chicago have been fairly large 
during July, but lake receipts show a decline as com- 
pared with a year ago. However, there is in store a good 
tonnage, equal to ordinary demands for some time ahead. 
Opinions still differ as to the effect of a strike in the 
anthracite mines, but the general impression is that it 
would materially strengthen prices. Little is heard about 
a prospective advance in prices September 1, and it is 
deemed unlikely, unless occasioned by a general suspen- 
sion of operations at mines. Production of anthracite for 
the year to August 1 was 26,121,939 tons, against 
24,897,322 tons for the corresponding seven months in 
1899. 

Dullness is the only word that can properly be applied 
to the bituminous trade in the west. The late torrid 
weather may be in part responsible, but the fall trade is 
not starting up with all the alacrity that could be 
dseired. Business is not wholly dead, and there is some 
improvement over what it has been, but the expected in- 
crease has not been fully attained. Prices reflect in some 
degree this scantiness of demand, and where accumula- 
tions are large concessions are sometimes obtained by 
buyers. There is, perhaps, as little of this shading of 
prices as could be expected under the circumstances. 
The producers generally seem determined to maintain 
values, and the cutting is confined to a minority of them. 
A number of new shafts will soon be opened at various 
mining centers in the west, and the output will thus be 
considerably increased. Consumption is undoubtedly 
widening materially, and in a few years a heavier ton- 
nage will be required than the present capacity of mines 
can meet, but whether production is not also increasing 
in equal or greater ratio must be left for the future 
to determine. This present increase is a factor in the 
markets, for new coal will soon be looking for buyers. 

There are producers of bituminous coal who believe 
that in a few years fine coal will be sold almost ex- 
clusively. Theoretically it has been demonstrated that 
coal dust yields more heat per ton than lump. But fur- 
naces have not been constructed in large numbers to 
economically consume this fine coal, and the suggested 
change awaits that development. Large industrial 
plants are being equipped with furnaces for the con- 
sumption of fine coal, and a growing market is thus ob- 
tained for slack. Just at present the inquiry for fine 
coal is below the normal, and the price of screenings, in 
consequence, is ialling. It is thought that some users of 
fine coal have temporarily resumed the burning of run- 
of-mine coal, on account of the relative cheapness of the 
latter grade. 

Some weakening of prices at upper lake ports is re- 
ported. This is due in part to the constantly declining 
lake freights, which have now almost reached the ordi- 
nary figures of former years. Although all docks are 
well filled with coal forwarded at the higher prices pre 
vailing earlier in the year, there is a desire among the 
dock companies to hasten the shipment of the coal to 
interior points, with the results as above. The irregu- 
larity may be only temporary, for a brisk demand for 
dock coal will soon be due. 

Quite a large number of municipal contracts are being 
closed in various parts of the west. Some quotations 
that are heard are reductions below what the fuel would 
ordinarily be supposed to sell at, but the generality of 
the business is being closed at fairly good prices. In a 
small way manufacturers are also buying fuel for their 
future requirements. In some localities there is even 
urgency on the part of buyers, with a corresponding 
strength of quotations. The consumption of coal for 
steam purposes is measurably improving, 
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UPPER MISSISSIPPI! MANUFACTURERS MEET. 





Important Gathering of Lumbermen at Minneapolis—No Change [lade in Prices—The Secre- 
tary’s Report on Stocks and Cut—A Reduction of 200,000,000 Feet in Visible Supply 
From January 1—A Good Financial Showing—Report of Grading Bureau. 





MIDSUMMER MEETING OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY LUMBERIIEN‘S ASSOCIATION, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
was held today at the West hotel with a good attend- 
ance which included nearly all of the prominent lum- 
ber manufacturers in this territory. The most important 
feature of the meeting was the semi-annual report sub- 
mitted by Secretary Rhodes. This furnished important 
statistics on the present state of the white pine lumber 
industry. As foreshadowed in this column, it was decided 
to make no changes in the association prices on white 
pine lumber. It was shown that present prices closely 
represented the prevailing sentiment among manufac- 
turers and it was decided to continue them in effect. 
The bureau of grades submitted a report reviewing the 
work done in the past six months, but no action was 
taken creating any changes in the classification. 

When the meeting was called to order by President 


William Irvine, there were nearly fifty prominent lum- ° 


bermen present, as follows: 


William Irvine, Chippewa Lumber & Boom Co., Chippewa 
Fails, Wis. 

Secretary J. FE. Rhodes, Minneapolis. 

W. F. Brooks, Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Laird, Laird-Norton Co., Winona, Minn. 

R. L. MeCormick, North Wisconsin Lumber Co., Hayward, 
Wis. 
. G. Tuthill, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

G. H. Chapman, Northwestern Lumber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

RK. F. Nelson, Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

A. R. Rogers, C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

G. H. Atwood, Atwood Lumber Co., Willow River, Wis. 

Thomas Wilkinson, Rand Lumber Co., Keokuk, Ia. 

W. 8S. Hill, W. 8. Hill & Co., Minneapolis. 

Roscoe Horton, Empire Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. 

J. D. Bronson, East Side Lumber Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

Fred Wenzel, H. C, Akeley Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Eugene Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Harry Hornby, Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

J. T. Barber, Northwestern Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

W. H. Laird, Laird-Norton Co., Winona, Minn. 

Mr. Rudd, Foley-Bean Lumber Co., Milaca, Minn. 

I’. C. Denkmann, Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island, 


A 


). L. Carpenter, Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Minneapolis. 

’. H. Bovey, Bovey-DeLaittre Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, MeGoldrick Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Cc. W. Greer, Knapp, Stout & Co, Company, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

L. C. Colman, C. L. Colman Lumber Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

J. 8S. Russell, Cartwright Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

FE. M. Hover, Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls, Minn. 

H. P. Svendson, Central Lumber Co., Hudson, Wis. 

Fred Tozer, David Tozer, Stillwater, Minn. 

Cc. H. Johnson, W. W. Johnson Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


S. T. McKnight, Northwestern Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
I 
I 


Following the reading of the minutes the able report 
prepared by Secretary J. E. Rhodes was read. This 
furnished a comprehensive review of the conditions 
prevailing during the past six months and gave authen- 
tie statistical information in regard to the present sup- 
plies of white pine and the outlook for future sawing 
operations. It follows: 


Market Conditions. 


The conditions which have surrounded the marketing of 
northern pine lumber during the past six months have been 
somewhat varied and peculiar, but on the whole they have 
been entirely satisfactory, both as to the volume of business 
and the profits resulting therefrom. 

A year of unprecedented prosperity in all avenues of trade, 
when the enormity of lumber shipments surpassed anything 
ever before known, has made it difficult for us to reckon with 
normal conditions, and by our habit of comparing the condi- 
tions of the current year with those of the previous year, 
there are many who have been led to believe that they are not 
enjoying the amount of prosperity to which their investments 
of capital and energy are entitled. 

Compared with years previous to last year’s phenomenal 
and abnormal records, the business of the present time is 
exceedingly favorable. 

In illustration of this we would call your attention to the 
records of lumber shipments from Minneapolis during the 
past ten years. The records of shipments from this market 
only are obtainable, but they form a most excellent basis by 
which to judge the shipments from all other northern pine 
producing centers, and are a safe indication of the relative 
amount of business done by all manufacturers: 

The shipments from Minneapolis, as recorded by the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, for the seven months ending 
August 1 last, were 222,615,000 feet. These figures are based 
upon 15,000 feet to a car, which, of course, is much too small, 
but is continued in order that comparisons may be made with 
previous years. With the exception of last year’s shipments 
this is the largest for the same period in the past ten years 
except 1893, when they were but 3,000,000 feet greater. It 
will be remembered that the first part of 18938 witnessed a 
period of general prosperity, and northern lumbermen were 
particularly favored by the enormous demand created by the 
erection of the world’s fair. 

The following are the total shipments for the first seven 
months of the years named: 


Feet. 
SSE SHA eran ak eee 166,460,000 
thera lab Siu widl’ne Dray 3405 NV ob wR as a ee 176,103.000 
SES. Fe o'n 0 a d's apa > ¢ bdoleoe'o's albtd Be . 217,945,000 
RS Se ga) eee eee ae 225,440,000 
RS BN op d uln te Sienscbea Ale 5. baie 175,705,000 
cS hw 5 pcrcath A bere sae Udine a clea 202,980,000 
ene CeES PRIS EVES s ee RUR 163,125,000 
| ne eer rere tere ree oo 147,485,000 
Sr een ke ea a 6 Koike 194,370,000 
a SEE an 5s ane a ae 274,920,000 
og LEE PR ee ry San eG ae 222,615,000 


Although shipments for July of this year were nearly 50 
percent less than for July of last year (28,000,000 feet, as 


compared with 53,000,000), in comparison with normal years 
they show very favorably, as the following will illustrate: 


Feet. 
SE ORT PI PERS 29,125,000 
ES cn 5-0 a4 cdchien eee annals 30,000,000 
ee See eee ones : 43,000,000 
Bans ae custo Sanpasrtawenaleean . 25,825,000 
BE uty siow.ndshgeP sie ocge'as SERA 21,915,000 
Te ne ea at yi ata 33,500,000 
ea ele Sees dn ee 24'000,000 
BM or coi threat eieca ae 33,180,000 
— apaReeS ina oalbickeiaes ete 24'945,000 
Site ie re al a a 53,070,000 
| SRAM P TAI RANE ARM RES 28'050,000 


The records show that with the exceptions of last year and 
1892 and 1893, the July shipments from Minneapolis are light 
as compared with other months of the year. 

Lumber shipments by cargo, out of all Lake Superior points, 
for the present season, have been 368,069,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 420,000,000 for the same period of last year. ‘This 
is considered a very favorable showing, when the phenomenal 
demand for low-grade lumber in Chicago and the east of last 
year is recalled. 

Were the records of shipments from other markets obtain- 
able there is no question but what they would make the same 
favorable showing, and a cheerful fact which might be 
referred to is that lumber sold so far this season has brought 
a better price than at any time during the past decade. 

The exaggerated reports of very general crop failures with 
which the United States was flooded by speculators and other 
interested people, during the month of June, exerted a very 
depressing effect upon everyone, but it is a pleasure at this 
date to find that these reports, on the whole, have been 
proven erroneous, as the original reports of the wheat yield 
were much too small. Rains came just in time to save the 
crop in a large part of the northwestern territory. 

A careful and conservative estimate of the crop for the 
states of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, based upon 
harvest returns from many counties, places the wheat yield 
at 136,000,000 bushels, a decrease of only 67,000,000 bushels 
from last ‘year. It is evident, however, that crops in North 
Dakota, particularly in the northern portion, are a failure, 
but in the great territory in which our lumber is distributed 
this is comparatively a small section. There are bountiful 
harvests in the states of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Indiana, southern Wisconsin and southern Minnesota, and 
the southwest has the greatest crop in its history. It is said 
that Kansas alone will produce 85,000,000 bushels, while 
Oklahoma, Indian ‘Territory, Texas, Arkansas and other 
southern states will produce record-breaking crops. 

This state of things in the south and southwest is reflected 
in the gradually strengthening market for yellow pine. It 
may be said that the yellow pine price situation is consider- 
ably better than it was a moath ago, and will become more 
stable as the home consumption increases. The annual car 
shortage from which our southern competitors are obliged to 
suffer every year is just beginning, and on account of the 
immense crops to be moved is likely to become more pro- 
nounced than ever before. ‘This fact must be taken into con- 
sideration when considering the condition of the southern 
lumber market. 

The very strongest element which enters into the white 
pine situation today and which has had more to do with the 
stability of our prices throughout the season than anything 
else is the curtailment in the product and the badly broken 
and short condition of stocks. 

In connection with the open winter and reduced log cut 
came the drouth in the early spring, continuing until July 1, 
during which the driving of logs on northern streams was 
impossible. At one time, June 19, there were twenty-six mills 
down because of no logs, and others were running at reduced 
time. The large mills at Cloquet and Minneapolis were par- 
ticularly handicapped, resulting in a larger reduction of the 
cut than is generally supposed. 

While heavy rains have raised the rivers, permitting the 
mills to resume operations, it is too late in the season to hope 
to make up the deficiency, and there is no danger of any sur- 
plus on the market this year. It must also be taken into 
consideration that lumber sawed from this time on will 
—, in fit condition to cut much figure in the business of 
the fall. 

Tor the purpose of ascertaining with some degree of defi- 
niteness the exact condition of stocks held by the manufac- 
turers of the north, we sent out a circular on July 28 
requesting a statement, in feet, of the amount of lumber, lath 
and shingles on hand August 1, 1899, and August 1, 1900, 
together with a request for an estimate of the lumber to be 
sawed during the season in comparison with last year’s cut. 

No efforts have been spared in making this canvass, and we 
believe that the returns are sufficiently complete and accurate 
to show more nearly the exact conditions of stocks than any 
effort which has before been made to obtain this information. 
This circular was sent to 182 concerns located in the states 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, making 
a million feet or more of lumber a year. Five of these were 
out of business, making 177 possible replies. Returns have 
been received from 139 concerns, those not replying being 
mostly mills of small production. As the returns were 
received the figures given were entered upon sheets, opposite 
the number given the firm, and the original slip destroyed. 
The returns as received bore every evidence of accuracy, the 
feet in many cases being taken off the books. In many 
instances they were accompanied with letters of explanation. 

The recapitulation of these figures is as follows: 





oe August 1, 1899 
Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Minneapolis ....... 826,069,251 19,618,480 64,295,325 
Duluth... 211,680,165 24,745,900 46,096,500 


Northern Minnesota 164,738,618 11,442,350 10,340,350 
South of Minneap’lis 362,519,704 383,930,500 77,290,250 
| ae es 98,649,220 15,300,000 
Wisconsin Central... 29,800,984 
St. Croix.......... 81,856,658 16,538,779 11,482,500 
C., St. P., M. & O.. 159,641,780 13,696,430 23,979,500 
Black River...... - 68,279,000 
Chippewa Valley... 99,320,118 6,604,000 19,423,000 
Wisconsin Valley... 258,432,928 12,812,880 29,975,500 


265,433,473 22,216,100 46,681,750 
154,429,727 34,927,850 39,828,750 


They are an exact comparison with last year, each firm 
giving the figures for both dates. 

The stock of lumber held August 1, 1899, was 1,850,488,- 
421, which was below normal, hence the shortage August 1, 
1900, hardly represents the actual conditions. lor instance, 
the annual inventories of the members of the Mississippi 
Valley and Wisconsin Valley lumbermen’s associations, as 
compiled by us January 1, 1899, representing about three- 
quarters of the stocks given in these statistics, showed an 
aggregate of 2,037,564,236 feet, or 188,000,000 more than held 
by all these concerns on August 1, 1899. 

It is well to note also that the greatest shortage exists in 
the territory covered by the members of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, where the greatest reduction in the 
season’s cut has taken place. 

The amounts of lath and shingles are not in all instances 
in proportion to the amount of lumber shown, from the fact 
that a number of concerns replied to this question, “Same as 
last year,’ and it was not possible to get the amount, 

The total shortage of lumber would seem to be about 12 
percent less than that of last year, while the reduction in the 
season’s cut will be about 15 percent, the latter estimate 
based upon conditions prevailing since August 1, since which 
time there have been plenty of logs. . 


Secretary’s Report 


The work performed by the association during the past 
year, or since our last annual meeting on February 27, while 
very largely of a routine character, has been extensive and 
valuable. 

The membership of our organization has increased from 
seventy-five a year ago to eighty-four, and this in spite of the 
fact that several of our members went out of business during 
1899. It now includes practically all of the manufacturers of 
the northwest whose annual product is 3,000,000 feet or 
more, except those at the head of the lakes and in the Wis- 
consin valley. 

The membership is divided as follows: 

Association, price list work and bureau of Grades 54 
0 


Association, price list work.......cccscsecseee 1 

PPUSES FING WOT cb ccc rece reer sr cer deere oenbeves 12 

Bureau of Grades....... BO rer ener yee. om 
eo oe 6 nds 9945S ORE ELA ETERS 84 


In addition to this, seventeen members of the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association co-operate with us in the 
grading bureau. 

The twelve members contributing to the price list fund only 
are firms who by reason of their location and class of trade 
do not care to join the association proper, but desire our cir- 
culars, price lists and other literature pertaining to market 
conditions. ‘The members belonging only to the Bureau of 
Grades are firms who, from the fact that they do custom saw- 
ing almost exclusively, do not wish to participate in the other 
branches of the organization. 

For these and other reasons the board of directors at its 
last annual meeting thought it best not to recommend the 
consolidation of the three ‘branches, requiring members to 
contribute and participate in each. 

The total estimated sales, given by the membership, upon 
which are based the quarterly assessments, amount to 1,526,- 
000,000 feet, a gain of 111,000,000 over those of last year. 
This is increased in the fund for the Bureau of Grades 230,- 
000,000 teet by the members of the Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

At the last annual meeting of the association there was 
adopted the recommendations of a joint committee composed 
of representatives of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and this organization, by which the trade agreements 
previously existing between the two associations were some- 
what modified. After six months’ trial of these revised 
agreements they are found to be more nearly satisfactory 
to our membership than any previous arrangement. ‘These 
recommendations were subsequently approved by the execu- 
tive committee of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and our relations with that body remain harmonious 
and pleasant. 

By the terms of these resolutions a ‘“‘Handbook’’ has been 
issued setting forth the text of the agreements. With cer- 
tain specified exceptions we agree to sell lumber only to 
regular retail lumber dealers, in return for which protection 
they agree to buy only from the manufacturers whose names 
— on the “Recommended List” in the handbook men- 
tioned, 

A point not clearly understood by many of our members is 
the fact that a manufacturer is privileged to ship lumber 
upon the order of a legitimate dealer to any point, whether 
the latter operates a yard at such point or not. This applies 
to all dealers except those listed in the ‘‘Handbook” as poach- 
ers, making a practice of demoralizing the trade of regular 
dealers. 

It is generally conceded that by the protection which we 
have extended the dealers we have built up for ourselves a 
class of customers whose credit is the best of that enjoyed 
by any line of wholesale industry. 

According to the terms of these resolutions a joint arbi- 
tration committee was appointed, the representatives of this 
association being Messrs. Charles O. Goss, of Winona, and 
Kugene Shaw, of Eau Claire. This committee has amicably 
settled a large number of cases of dispute, and two editions 
of the “‘Handbook”’ mentioned have been issued under its 
supervision, 

The work of the Bureau of Grades during the past six 
months has been carried on with the same harmony and suc- 
cess which has characterized this movement from its incep- 
tion. At a recent meeting of the bureau the resignation of 
Mr. E. M. Warren as chief inspector was reluctantly accepted. 
Mr. H. 8S. Childs, who has been a member of the staff of 
inspectors for the past five years, was elected his successor. 
The staff was reduced one man, and now consists of five be 
sides the chief inspector. As Mr. Childs will be unable to give 
much of his personal attention to the regular inspection 
work the corps is practically reduced from seven to five men. 

In view of the fact that the edition of 21,000 copies of books 
of grading rules, issued March 1, 1898, is about exhausted, a 
new edition of 15,000 copies has been ordered. Occasion was 














———August 1, 1900 
Lumber. Lath. 


Will saw 
More. Less. 
2,500,000 165,000,000 
8,000,000 195,500,000 
151,704,261 11,531,950 13,625,000 26,000,000 72,700,000 
316,786,970 41,522,525 76,580,177 7,000,000 58,000,000 
79,587,180 14,660,000 12,098,000 1,000,000 ... 
21,867,753 38,046,000 4,316,000 6,000,000 12,400,000 
59,111,327 10,274,140 14,303,000 ......... 88,500,000 
169,574,271 19,935,050 31,059,500 28,000,000 11,000,000 
86,180,000 1,050,000 4,850,000 ......... 27,700,000 
80,641,000 7,576,000 11,859,000 15,000,000 16,000,000 
290,491,411 37,297,250 24,759,500 26,850,000 15,400,000 


Shingles. 








LN e850 1,850,488,421 163,157,269 309,920,925 1,625,808,373 204,036,865 279,996,667 121,350,000 607,200,000 
SUMMARY. taken by the bureau to make a number of alterations. The 
Lumber. Lath. Shingles. books are now in process of preparation and will be furnished 
1899..... 1,850,488,421 163,157,269 309,920,925 to the manufacturers as soon as issued. The new book will 
1900..... 1,625,808,373 204,036,865 279,996,667 contain more matter than the last one, and we hope to make 





5 Dec. 224,680,048 Inc. 40,879,596 Dec. 29,924,258 
A careful analysis of these figures will show that they are 
entirely consistent in every respect. 


it more comprehensive and readable. 

The immense demand and very general use of these rules 
have done more than anything else to install the standard 
grades among the handlerg of northern pine lumber. 
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Pursuant to the recommendation of the Price List com- 
mittees of the Wisconsin Valley and Mississippi Valley 
lumbermen’s associations, the bureau has prepared a plate 
showing the standard patterns of drop siding and shiplap. 
This was done for the purpose of recommending the adop- 
tion of uniform numbers for like patterns. The standard 
patterns of bevel, cove and O. G. are arranged both in ship- 
lap and matched, single and double styles. Besides these 
there were a large number of other designs of novelty siding 
submitted which it was thought not advisable to show, 
although firms supplying the eastern trade are required to 
furnish them. 

A number of stereotypes of this plate has been furnished 
to manufacturers who will print them on their price lists. 
It is recommended that when showing any specific pattern 
the number given the same on the piate as prepared be 
adopted in designating it. 

The adoption of uniform numbers for drop siding and 
shiplap may prove the first step toward inaugurating a 
uniform standard of sizes for dressed lumber. 

The past six months has demonstrated more than any pre- 
vious period the immense value to be derived from the 
general recognition of a uniform basis of price. It was 
said last year that a uniform price was of value only upon 
a rising market, but throughout the last half year, during 
which there have been no material advances, the observ- 
ance of a standard basis of price has certainly had the 
effect of maintaining values more nearly to a fixed level 
than could have been sustained without it. In other words, 
we have received more money for our lumber so far this year 
because of the existence of a fixed basis price than we would 
have received had there been no such standard, 

The Price List Committee has held three meetings since 
February, each time making recommendations based upon 
a careful survey of the market situation. The conditions 
which have prevailed since the first of the year have been 
such as to render inadvisable and unnecessary the vigorous 
policy pursued by the committee during 1899. It must not 
be argued from this, however, that it is in the least inef- 
fective, for the organization remains intact, ready to take 
advantage of the first opportunity for the benefit of the 
manufacturers. 

The 60 circulars issued since our last meeting represent 
the activity of this branch of the association, which, as 
a bureau of information alone, we trust is of no little value. 

Since stocks of lumber have become badly broken on 
account of the reduced production, the circulars giving 
“Items of Stock Wanted” and “Items of Stock for Sale” 
have increased in value, and are freely consulted, with 
the result that a considerable quantity of lumber has changed 
hands by this means. Forty different lots of surplus have 
thus been advertised since March 1 and a large number of 
firms have found items with which to piece up by advertis- 
ing for them. 

Owing to the fact that there has been no threatened dis- 
turbance of freight rates since March 1, or other mat- 
ters demanding the attention of the Railroad Committee, 
that body has not been called upon to use its influence in 
behalf of the membership. The advance in rates proposed 
by the railroads early in the year was not put into effect. 
The classification books were thereafter revised and reprinted, 
securing the most complete and accurate edition that we have 
had. This was done on May 1. The books contained all 
of the new yards installed up to that date, which in the 
entire territory was about 150 more than last year. Local 
changes in rates have been noted by amendments to these 
books. 

The system of selling lumber on the classification of freight 
rates hag proven so successful and practicable under all 
circumstances that it is not likely that manufacturers will 
ever care to revert to the former method. 

The finances of the association are in excellent condition, 
as the report of the auditor will show. ‘The receipts of last 
year, based on final settlements on the actual sales, were 
$7,433.52 greater than the expenses. This was sufficient to 
pay all expenses for three and one-half months of the pres- 
ent year. Our expenses ‘this year will be several thousand 
dollars less than last, owing to the reduced expenses in the 
Bureau of Grades, and the fewer committee meetings which 
have been held. 

The promptness with which assessments are paid by all 
members is exceedingly gratifying and shows a substantial 
interest in maintaining the organization. 

It is our earnest desire that the association may become 
more and more efficient and effective, and to this end the 
members are respectfully solicited to co-operate in every move- 
ment calculated to benefit their interests. They are also 
requested to offer suggestions for the improvement of the 
work already undertaken, or ideas for the inauguratign of 
new features which will result in increasing the value of the 
association to its members. 


The auditor’s report was submitted by E. L. Car- 
penter and showed a balance on hand of $4,409.17. The 
disbursements during the past six months were $13,- 
024.67 while the receipts, including cash on hand, were 
$17,433.94. The auditor’s report was adopted. 


Report of Grading Committee. 


J. D. Bronson, of Stillwater, submitted the report 
of the grading committee, which reviewed the work done 
during the past six months as follows: 

Since making our last report we have lost the services of 
Mr. Warren as chief inspector. He resigned his position 
August 1 to engage in business. It has been chiefly through 
Mr. Warren’s efforts that the uniform grading movement has 
been so successfully and firmly established, and we are sure 
that all feel under deep obligations to him for the very effi- 
cient services he rendered us. We are very glad to say that 
he hag left us with his work so well done and established that 
it can now be carried on without impairing the service in any 
way. We have promoted Inspector H. 8S. Childs to acting 
chief inspector, and we ask that you give him the same sup- 
port and co-operation you have given in the past. We feel 
assured that you will receive the same efficient service as 
heretofore. 

Our last issue of uniform grading rules having become 
exhausted, the committee, at its last winter’s meeting, in- 
structed Mr. Warren to revise the same and make such 
changes and additions as had been demonstrated were neces- 
sary. Mr. Warren finished this work just before leaving, and 
at a meeting of the committee last month these changes were 
revised and a new issue of books ordered printed. These are 
now in the press and will be distributed shortly. 

The amount of work the committee has been called on to 
do this year has been less than last, so that we were able to 
dispense with the services of one inspector on August 1, and 
also have not been obliged to appoint anyone to succeed Mr. 
Childs. Our expenses have been reduced accordingly. Our 
financial affairs are in good condition and are covered in 
detail in the report of the auditor. 

J. D. Bronson, Chairman. 


W. F. Brooks, chairman of the price committee, took 
the report submitted by Secretary Rhodes and in detail 
explained the situation with regard to the different 
classes of lumber. In concluding he stated that his 
committee recommended that no revision of prices be 
made this season; that the committee had no changes 
to suggest. On motion the report was accepted and the 


recommendations of the price list committee were ap- 
proved. 





Minor Minneapolis Mention. 


C. E. Bovey is in the east for a few weeks, at Atlantic 
coast points, including Boston and Gloucester, Mass. 

A. E. Horr, of the Backus-Brooks Company, is visiting 
friends in his native state, Maine. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
accompanied by Mrs. Waite, returned this week from 
his lake trip. 

James A. Braun, representing Alcee Stewart & Co., 
hardwood lumber dealers, of St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Minneapolis recently on business. 

E. A. Selden has resigned his position as traveler for 
the Bardwell-Robinson Company in South Dakota and 
southern Minnesota, to accept a similar position in the 
same territory with the J. Neils Lumber Company, of 
Cass Lake, Minn. 

Michael O’Halloren, now with the St. Anthony Lum- 
ber Company, at Whitney, Ont., was recently in Minne- 
apolis. 

S. M. Lohren has accepted a position to take charge of 
the Seattle office of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company. 

H. B. Waite is president of the Waite & Williams 
Lumber Company, recently incorporated in the state 
of Iowa, with a capital of $50,000. The headquarters 
of the new company will be at Delta, Ia., and it will 
operate yards at that place, at Rosehill and Monroe. 

8. A. Lincoln, representing F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton, 
Ia., was in Minneapolis this week on business. 


J. and W. C. Shull were called to Chicago this week 
by the death of their brother-in-law, Walter Shoemaker. 

H. L. Jenkins is making a trip to northern Iowa 
yards on business. 


A. G. Flournoy, of the Flour City Lumber Company, 
will shortly make a trip of several weeks to Illinois 
and Indiana. 


H. 8. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis., 
was in Minneapolis this week on his return from the 
Pacifie coast. 


George Raish, manager of the Fullerton Lumber Com- 
pany’s yards at Akron, Ia., was in Minneapolis this 
week, on his way to Montana to seek relief from hay 
fever. 


The following country dealers were»in Minneapolis 
this week: J. H. Doty, Courtland, Minn.; Paul Cherno- 
scheck, Hutchinson, Minn.; F, J. Whitlock, Belle Plain, 
Minn.; E. J. Stern, Hutchinson, Minn.; C. P. Bratnober, 
Waterloo, Ia.; A. L. Wall, Fargo, N. D. 





Railroad Department. 





The Railway & Engineering Review recently had an 
interesting discussion of the planting of catalpa for rail- 
way tie purposes, referring to various favorable experi- 
ences which have recently beer mentioned by the Amer- 
ican Lumberman, and also adding others not so favorable. 
It was stated, for instance, that the 25,000 catalpa trees 
planted by the Pennsylvania lines west some fifteen years 
ago have now attained a growth of eight inches’ diam- 
eter, while twenty-year-old trees planted by the South- 
ern Pacific in California have made a much poorer show- 
ing, being now only about four inches in diameter. 
Doubtless in these cases proper conditions were ignored. 
Our contemporary, however, is of the opinion that the 
planting of trees along the right-of-way is still a re- 
source of doubtful practicability. When young the trees 
would have ‘to be planted closely enough to cause a 
straight and tall growth and kill out the sod, afterward 
being thinned out, and the Pennsylvania road has had 
some difficulty in keeping the quick-growing branches 
trimmed away from the telegraph wires. It is conceded 
that the question cannot be definitely settled except by 
further and more conclusive experiments than have yet 
been concluded, 

The Pere Marquette Railway has contracted with the 
American Shipbuilding Company, of Cleveland, for a 
new car ferryboat 40 feet longer than the famous Pere 
Marquette, capable of carrying twelve more cars and 
with greater power and speed. The new boat will cost 
$400,000, and run between Manitowoc, Wis., and Luding- 
ton, Mich. 


The chief engineer of the cape government railways in 
Africa has sent to England a consignment of railroad 
ties made from a cheap variety of cluster pine, in order 
to see whether they will give results under the vulean- 
izing process which will compare favorably, price con- 
sidered, with more expensive tie woods. 

The Split Rock & Northern railway has been incorpo- 
rated for $20,000, to build a road from Split Rock, Wis., 
on Lake Superior, into the interior of the country. 

Powell Bros., of Merritt, Fla., who are operating tur- 
pentine farms and a saw mill ten miles west of Wau- 
chula, are talking of building a railroad from their 
operations to connect with the Plant system at the 
latter named point. : 

The Portland, Vaneouver & Yakima railroad is build- 
ing an extension from Salmon Creek to Yacott Prairie, 
Wash,, sixteen and one-half miles. 

The South Georgia railroad has begun grading on 
an extension from Quitman, Ga., to Greenville, Fla., 
fifteen miles, and proposes to extend the line thirty- 
five miles further to Deadman’s bay. 


The Tombigbee & Northern railroad, which general 


headquarters at Fairford, Ala., has received rails for a 
five-mile extension and track laying will soon begin. 

Duluth, Minn., is felicitating itself over the recent 
traffic arrangement, whereby the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad will run passenger and freight trains 
to Duluth over the old St. Paul & Duluth line of the 
Northern Pacific system. It is expected that. the Chi- 
cago Great Western will soon make a similar arra: 
ment for traffic connections with Duluth, whose ambi- 
tion to be known as a rival of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
will thereby have additional to feed upon. In any 
event the gravitation of the great railroad systems 
toward the northwest is a tangible indication that it is 
recovering from the effects of the hard times of 1893 
and later years which were felt with especial force in 
that section. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Big Concatenation at Portland. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 18.—Great Hoo-Hoo is quite 
active in the Pacific northwest of late. Closely following 
the concatenation of Chehalis, Wash., on August 3, came 
the gathering of kittens here last night under the per- 
sonal supervision of W. H. Braden, Vicegerent Snark of 
Oregon, who, having been put on his mettle by the Che- 
halis affair, and not to be outdone by Vicegerent Snark 
Reed, of Washington, last night opened the eyes of just 
as large a class, numbering ten in all. The Hoo-Hoo of 
Portland were on hand in large numbers, and the con- 
catenation was a most successful one. 

It was held in the Pythian hall, corner Third and Sal- 
mon streets, and the following officiated : 

Snark—wW. H. Braden. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. D. Inman. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—T. J. Claffey. 

Bojum—Clark Evans. 

Scrivenoter—Norman Ellsworth. 

Jabberwock—W. H. Fredericks. 

Custocatian—J. H. Spadone. 

Arcanoper—E. H. Habighorst. 

Gurdon—aA. L. Bratton. 

The initiatory service was carried out in an impressive 
manner and the beauties of the gardens left and right 
and, in fact, all the transcendent glories of Hao-Hoo 
Land, were duly impressed upon the following bunch of 
purblind kittens, the notable feature of which being the 
large number of saw men among them: 

Charles Edward Grigg, Portland, Ore. 

George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Raimord Reuben Dingle, Portland, Ore. 

Edward Noble Wheeler, Portland, Ore. 

James Anthose Hazeltine, Portland, Ore. 

larry E. Jaeckel, Portland, Ore. 

Walton Howard Wyman, Portland, Ore. 

Edward Ashburton Lindsley, Portland, Ore. 

George Gaylord Earle, Portland, Ore. 

Walter Cornelius Barnhart, Tacoma, Wash. 

At the conclusion of the initiation the old and new 
Hoo-Hoo adjourned to the Portland Commercial Club 
rooms, where a sumptuous repast in the nature of an 
“on the roof” was served in the banquet hall, and after- 
ward, with W. H. Braden as master of ceremonies, a 
“feast of reason and a flow of soul” continued until an 
early hour. 











Ohio Hoo-Hoo Day Celebration. 


The two Ohio Vicegerant Snarks, Messrs, H. C. Shreve, 
of Cincinnati, and R. L. Queisser, of Cleveland, have 
issued the following joint circular, from which it may 
be inferred that they intend to do matters up in proper 
shape, in line with the Vicegerent Snarks of other dis- 
tricts: 

CINcINNATI, O., Aug. 17, 1900. 

Dear Brother Hoo-Hoo: Owing to the fact that the Hoo- 
Hoo Annual will occur on October 9, instead of, as usual, on 
September 9, and in order to uphold the traditions of Hoo- 
Hoo Day, the undersigned Vicegerent Snarks of this jurisdic- 
tion have joined hands and will hold a joint concatenation In 
Cincinnati on Saturday, September 8, 1900. . 

As this is a state affair there is no reason why this con- 
eatenation (which will be the last of this official year) should 
not be one of unusual interest and importance. 

The success of the occasion depends on the individual sup- 
port of Hoo-Hoo, therefore we make this address direct to 
you, dear brother, soliciting your help and support to make 
this concatenation a grand, unqualified success, one that we 
will all be proud of and which shall place and establish Ohio 
once more in the forefront of Hoo-Hoo. But. above all, let 
“quality as well as quantity” be our slogan. Can you attend 
and bring a candidate with you? 

That we may know how many Hoo-Hoo expect to attend, 
and that all proper details and arrangements may be cared 
for in advance, it is our desire to hear promptly from all the 
members in the state. We hope to have enough candidates to 
require both afternoon and evening sessions. 

The place of meeting has not yet been arranged for, but 
the concatenation will probably be held at some one of the 
beatiful summer resorts for which Cincinnati is noted. 

Be in Cincinnati on the morning of September 8 and see 
dally papers for announcement of program. 

For further information address either of the undersigned. 
Yours, B. T. T. O. T. G. 8. B. C., 

R. L. Querssmur, V. 8., Northern Jurisdiction, 
4 Republic place, Cleveland, O. 
H. C. Sureve. V. 8., Southern Jurisdiction, 
505 East Third street, Cincinnati, O. 





Notes of the Order. 


Two concatenations will be held in Missouri in Sep- 
tember. One will occur at Joplin on September 5 and 
the other either at St. Joseph or Kansas City on Sep- 
tember 8, Both will be held by Joe Anson, the popular 
Vicegerent Snark of the state. 

Vicegerent Snark W. F. McClure, of Texas, is ar- 
ranging for a big concatenation at Galveston on Septem- 
ber 8, at which will be perfected all local arrangements 
for the annual entertainment. 

Only about fifteen more days remain in which to pay 
1900 dues. All members whose dues are unpaid on 
September 9 become delinquent. Scrivenoter Baird urges 
those who have not paid to act promptly. 
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Good Driving Conditions in the Duluth District—A Few Sales for Eastern Delivery—Notes 
From the Valley—Increased Activity at Menominee-Marinette— An Cld Failure 
Recalled— Operations in the Upper Peninsula. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., Aug. 22.—The drives are progressing, 
which is the chief matter of interest in lumber circles 
here now. Some of these are very hard ones, notably 
that of Willow river, which runs westerly from the 
neighborhood of Vermillion lake into the Little Fork. 
From 63-19 this stream, which is a mere rivulet, runs to 
Little Fork, a distance of about fourteen miles. By the 
river it is more than fifty. There are 5,000,000 feet of 
logs there that Dan Haley, of Tower, is trying to get into 
the big river, and he has a large crew working there now. 
0. W. Saunders, of Duluth, has a big drive on the upper 
Sturgeor river is 60-20( that he is taking down that river 
and some 300 miles through the international water- 
ways to Rat Portage. Also, north of the divide, the 
Sturgeon River Lumber Company is driving logs this 
way that it last winter hauled to the Partridge, a St. 
Louis tributary. Stitt & Howe last winter banked 9,500,- 
000 feet on Deer river, not far from Grand Rapids, to go 
to Rat Portage, and these logs they have just turned 
into the Big Fork. Another lot of 3,500,000 feet on Lit- 
tle Fork they will attempt to drive north next week. 
The Pike river drive of the Tower Lumber Company is 
all out. The various drives at this end of the county and 
into Lake Superior are moving along well and there will 
be no searcity of logs from this time on. 

Sales of about 7,000,000 feet have been made this 
week. Of these the largest was by Alger, Smith & Co., 
comprising 5,000,000 feet of log run stock to White, 
Rider & Frost, of North Tonawanda. The Knox Lumber 
Company sold 1,000,000 feet of No. 4 to go east, and the 
Merrill & Ring Lumber Company made a sale of like 
stock. 

The most important sale of pine that has been made for 
some time has just been closed between the Higgins 
estate, of Olean, N. Y., on one side, and Cook & Turrish, 
of this city, and William O’Brien and H. J. Putnam, of 
St. Paul, on the other. There is a large acreage in 
townships 52, 53, 54 and 55, range 18, and township 55, 
range 12, and the price paid was $303,500. The deeds 
have not gone on record and may not for some time. This 
land is tributary to the Duluth & Iron Range and Alger, 
Smith & Co. roads, and to the Cloquet river, but what 
will be done with the timber has not been determined. 
W. H. Cook says that included in this purchase is the 
largest pine section east of the Rocky Mountains. “We 
have in section 35, township 53, range 13,” said he, “not 
less than 29,000,000 feet of good white pine, and there 
is no such section in Minnesota, Wisconsin or Michigan 
today. The adjoining section, 34, belonging to Weyer- 
haeuser, has about 23,000,000 feet, and that probably 
comes next. This timber is all white pine and one can 
scarcely realize how thick it stands.” This sounds pretty 
big, but Mr. Cook says it will do to print. 

Mr. Cook says that there are not left in St. Louis 
county over 5,000,000,000 feet of standing pine, and that 
various interests associated with him control about 
1,000,000,000 feet of this, with the Weyerhaeusers hold- 
ing twice as much, but with nobody else anywhere near 
them in extent of holdings. “I don’t suppose,” said he, 
“that many of the mills running in Duluth today will be 
here five years from now, and some will be at the end 
of their cutting another season. There are not much 
more than 1,500,000,000 feet of timber in Lake county 
and I think Itasca is pretty well cut out. We will not 
get much more timber from the Nemadji or the south 
shore. The former is pretty well exhausted and, with 
the exception of some recent deals between Weyerhaeuser 
and Gilbert and the Hines and Soper purchases, there 
are not many large blocks to come this way from the 
south side of the lake. There are about 1,000,000,000 
feet of timber in the northern part of the county, all of 
which is in strong hands now.” 

The opinion is general, I think, that there is more 
timber in this county than Mr. Cook gives it credit for, 
but his information is of the very best. 

The Knox Lumber Company’s mill at Ely will resume 
at once and will soon be working day and night. Some 
5,000,000 feet of logs have been driven down Eve and 
Fall lakes and more are coming. It is reported that nego- 
tiations are under way for the sale of this mill, which 
is a good one, to the St. Croix Lumber Company, in 
which case the latter will not move an old mill here. It 
is significant that the latter company has so far done 
nothing toward the actual erection of a mill building, 
but has erected other buildings close to the Knox plant. 
This company has a lot of timber and the Knox concern 
very little. 

The Merrill & Ring Lumber Company’s mill, shut down 
two weeks, resumes next week. That of the Clark-Jack- 
son Company broke down the end of last week, but is 
running again, 

The Merrill-Ring people have incorporated the Split 
Rock & Northern Railway Company, to build a logging 
road for their operations. A few miles are already com- 
pleted. The capital stock is $20,000. 

George Lautenschlager, the pioneer planing mill man 
of this city, died this week after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was aged seventy-two years and had been 
here thirty-two years, during most of which time he had 
operated a small planing mill plant. He had accumu- 
lated a comfortable fortune and had lived quietly and 
modestly. He was highly respected. 

A Mr. Hastings, from Cass Lake, is to open a retail 


yard at Two Harbors, and may add a sash and planing 
mill, something the village has long needed. 

M. A. Nichols, of the Mashek Lumber Company, will 
open a retail yard at Buhl, a new village on the Mesaba 
range, 

M. Kelley, of the Wright-Davis lumbering syndicate, 
has bought for $18,000 the home owned by C. M. Hill, of 
the Hill Lumbering Company. Mr. Kelley is refitting 
the house and will move in at once. It is one of the 
finest dwellings in Duluth and was sold very cheap. 





FROM THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merrityt, Wis., Aug. 21.—“Somewhat quiet, but still 
coming along slowly,” is the answer generally received 
from the manufacturers when asked as to the condi- 
tion of the lumber trade at this time. In the mean- 
time train loads of logs are coming daily to the mills, 
which are being operated to their full capacity, and the 
yards are being stocked for future trade, 

T. J. Anketell, of the Anketell Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, formerly of this city, arrived here Thursday 
evening and spent a few days looking after business 
matters. He reported that he was well satisfied with 
his business in Chicago, and that the trade was treat- 
ing him kindly. 

The A, H. Stange Company, of this city, has its new 
telescopic band mill in position, and is now making tlie 
necessary changes to fit the machine and take care of 
the material it will produce, 

Thomas Stephenson has a contract to log 4,000,000 
feet of pine on Pine creek. He has a crew now at 
work, and expects to have the lumber on skids before 
the New Year. 

O. W. Avery is pushing the work on his new saw mill 
at Eagle river. It will be operated by power generated 
at the electric light plant. 

Jacob Slimmer & Co. have finished their season’s cut 
at Pine river, having sawed out 5,000,000 feet and shut 
down. 

F, G. Meyer, of Brewster, Minn., in company with 
two other gentlemen, has purchased the tract of land 
on which Clifford is located, and’ will endeavor to 
resuscitate that once bustling burg. Among the other 
improvements to be made will be a saw mill. There was 
quite a large mill located there at one time, but about 
three years ago it was destroyed by fire, and never re- 
built. Heavy hardwood forests abound in that vicinity, 
and the present outlook for Clifford is good. 

The mill of the Stevens Lumber Company, of Rhine- 
lander, was shut down a part of last week, owing to 
broken machinery, 

H. W. Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, accompanied by Mrs. Wright 
and daughter, Miss Nettie, departed Monday evening 
for the West. They will visit the Yellowstone National 
Park, and travel by easy stages to the western coast, 
making quite a stay in the state of Washington, thence 
down through California and home. The tour is one of 
pleasure-seeking and recreation, but while in the west- 
ern country Mr. Wright will not neglect to examine the 


. timber resources of the country, and perhaps make in- 


vestments. They will be absent about sixty days. 
C. P. Miller, of Chicago, was looking after his lumber 
interests here this week, 





CHEQUASIEGON BAY NOTES. 


AsHLAND, WIs., Aug. 22.—F. S. Robinson has let the 
hauling and logging contract for the 30,000,000 feet of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Company’s logs at the “Soo” 
river to Mr. McManus. Mr, Robbins returned to his 
home in Rhinelander after making the deal, 

Lumber interests in Ashland are on the boom. Among 
the out-of-town buyers who are in Ashland this week are 
S. A. Le Faiver and John Coyer, of Le Faiver & Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; E. L. Fisher, of Fisher & Wil- 
son, Clevelanad; Mr. Lee, of Lee & Tentz, North Tona- 
wanda, and Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo. A 
large number of sales will be consummated by the end of 
the week. 


S. L. Eastman, of Saginaw, Mich., secretary of the 
Brewer Lumber Company, is in Ashland this week. 

The following shipments were made by D. C. Thompson 
& Co., of Washburn. ¥ 
Barge Harvey Bissell, to the R. Laidlaw Lumber 
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900,000 
Str. Bell Cross, to Folley Bros., Porter & Whalen, 
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The total of lumber shipments from Ashland for the 
week ending August 22 was 2,770,000 feet. 
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PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Aug. 22.—About forty members of the 
Milwaukee Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association 
arrived in this city Tuesday afternoon and were enter- 
tained by the business men here. They were met at the 
depot with carriages upon arrival, driven about the city 





and shown the public buildings, fine residences, manu- 
facturing plants and points of general interest. 

The Werheim Manufacturing Company has secured the 
contract for all the woodwork for the large new high 
school building being erected at Schullsburg. The same 
company is now figuring on the interior finish for a new 
and large school building to be erected at Marshfield. J. 
H. Reiser, “the push” of this firm, is out for business all 
the while and is generally a winner. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Curtis have been “spreading them- 
selves” of late in entertaining Mr. and Mrs. 8S. M. Yale, 
of Minneapolis, who have been their visitors during the 
past two weeks. Drives, picnics and social functions 
generally have been the order and Mr. and Mrs.‘Curtis 
are hospitable entertainers, especially “Neil,” who prites 
himself on his disposition to make everybody feel happy 
when he holds the reins, 

The Underwood Veneer Company has begun work on 
the enlargement of its plant in this city and it is ex- 
pected that the new addition will be completed in about 
sixty days. 

Lester A. Rose, secretary of the Wisconsin Valley 
Advancement Association, has resigned his position and 
contemplates moving to Milwaukee. 

Luis Jackson, industrial commissioner of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, a special admirer 
of the Wisconsin valley, because of its profitable field 
for his company, was a recent visitor up the valley. He 
reports several enterprises and industries seeking new 
locations and he is doing considerable missionary work 
in that direction and hopes to land some of them 
shortly. 

K. A. Gooding, late of Bloomington, Ill., has purchased 
an interest in the Wisconsin Box Company of this city. 

Trade reports are fairly pleasing to the manufacturers 
and shipments are somewhat in excess of last year at 
this time. 

J. D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, at 
Schofield, and of the Ross Lumber Company, at Arbor 
Vitae, has purchased the interest of O’Day & Dailey in 
the Thief River Lumber Company at Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 

George Clayton, one of Rhinelander’s successful lum- 
bermen, was a visitor here the first of the week. 

The Underwood Veneer Company’s new factory at Glid- 
den, Ashland county, a branch of the same company’s 
factory in this city, is being pushed along to comple- 
tion and it is expected that it will be in running order 
by about the middle of September. 





FROM THE MENOIIUNEE DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Aug. 23.—The market is showing 
evidences of a more active state this week. A number of 
small sales were made, and there is considerable inquiry. 
The I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., has sold 
500,000 feet to the Cream City Sash & Door Company, of 
Milwaukee. The Marinette Lumber Company this week 
sold 400,000 feet of maple lumber to the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Company, of Hermansville, Mich. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company has purchased several 
million feet of timber near Rockland, Ontonagon county, 
Michigan. Some of it will be put in this winter. It will 
be driven down the Ontonagon river, then loaded on the 
cars and shipped to Marinette. 

The Bay Shore Lumber Company, of Menominee, is 
another concern which is operating a long distance from 
its mill. Two camps have been put in above Champion, 
Mich., already, and 25,000,000 feet will be logged and 
railed to Menominee. 

The insurance companies have settled the losses in the 
recent big lumber fire at Crivitz, in this county. The lum- 
ber yard was fire swept. The loss was adjusted at $47,500, 
and settlement was made this week. The fire started 
from a spark thrown by the mill stack. 

The main river drive is progressing finely, and Superin- 
tendent Stephenson, of the boom company, expects to 
have all the logs down by September 1. The boom com- 
pany has sorted to date 130,000,000 feet of logs, which 
about represents the cut of the Marinette and Menominee 
mills so far this season. 

A. W. Lawrence, a Menominee lumberman, is oper- 
ating a small portable sawmill with a gas engine as 
motive power. As far as known, this is the first instance 
on record of a sawmill being run with a gas engine. The 
engine is one manufactured by the Marinette Iron Works 
in this city. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 22.—The weather for the past 
month has been extremely warm, and with little rain. 
In consequence harvest has advanced rapidly, and is sup- 
posed to be well out of the way in this locality and west 
of us. It is now somewhat cooler, with prospects of rain, 
On Black river logging is suspended. We have had only 
now and then a little run, so that the boom output up to 
date will not exceed 15,000,000 feet. The logs are so 
situated that a few days’ raise would bring 15,000,000 or 
20,000,000 feet into the boom. We are in hopes that next 
month will give us the desired water, so that we will be 
able to clean up Black river this season. Heavy rains 
seem to have fallen north of us, and they are getting a 
good run of logs both on the upper Mississippi and the 
Chippewa. The run from the Chippewa practically as- 
sures the C. L. Colman Lumber Company enough logs to 
last through the season. Trade is very quiet indeed, but 
it is probable that it will pick up carly next month. 

James Sones and Ole Storey left yesterday morning for 
the Pacific coast to look over a saw mill plant and a 


large body of timber in Washington, which they expect 
to purchase if everything is satisfactory. In the event of 
their buying, they will commence operations immediately. 

Sam Van Sant, the lumberman from Winona, and 
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republican candidate for governor of Minnesota, was in 
the city on business one day last week. 

H. E. Bacon, who looks after the interests of the Lafe 
Lamb Lumber Company here and at Minneapolis, leaves 
this week, accompanied by his wife, on a tour of the 
lakes, to be absent several weeks. 

S. H. Russell, secretary of the Sawyer & Austin Lum- 
ber Company, at Pine Bluff, Ark., is expected here soon 
to spend the coming month with his family in camp 
above the city, on the Mississippi river. 





SETTLEMENT OF AN OLD FAILURE. 


Saginaw, Micu. Aug. 22.—The friends of Turner & 
Fisher will be pleased to learn that after dragging along 
for several years the tangled skein of their affairs is being 
unraveled and straightened out on the books of about 
thirty Michigan and Canadian banks, their claims having 
been compromised at considerably less than 50 cents on 
the dollar. For a number of years Mr. Fisher bought and 


sold pine lands, being interested with James T. Hurst, 


who became embarrassed in 1896. Mr. Fisher had been a 
heavy indorser for Hurst, and when the troubles culmi- 
nated Mr. Fisher endeavored to take care of the entire 
indebtedness, but owing to the action cf some of the 
creditors, who manifested a disinclination to enable him 
to pull the load through for the benefit of all, he took 
advantage of the bankruptcy act and received his dis- 
charge some months ago. ‘Turner & Fisher’s creditors 
held several meetings and the result was that the firm 
was permitted to continue lumbering operations in 
Canada with the help of the Bank of Toronto, and in this 
way money was earned to assist in liquidating their 
indebtedness. Thomas A. EK. Weadock, who was appointed 
chairman of the creditors’ committee, recently informed 
the creditors that Turner & Fisher were willing to com- 
promise and the proposition was considered and accepted 
on a basis of 30 cents on the dollar in cash and 10 cents 
in Mr. Turner’s personal notes. The creditors are now 
receiving their money and thus a heavy load which has 
rested on the shoulders of the firm will be lifted. The 
entire indebtedness of Turner & Fisher amounted to some- 
thing like $500,000. This does not include Mr. Fisher’s 
personal affairs, for which he received a bankruptcy dis- 
charge. Mr. Turner has been very successful in his 
Canadian lumbering operations and this has enabled him 
to raise the funds to wipe out the indebtedness of the 
firm. He is one of the most widely known and respected 
among the lumbermen in eastern Michigan and it is 
pleasing to his friends that he is on his feet again. Mr. 
Fisher has re-entered the lumbering business, being 
interested in the Michigan Lumber Company, operating a 
saw mill in the Georgian bay district. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE NOTES. 


Bay City ANp Saainaw, Micu., Aug. 21.—The situa- 
tion in lumber circles has developed no new features dur- 
ing the week. The feeling in pine is slightly stronger, 
but in hemlock and hardwoods there is not much doing 
and but little inquiry. Indications, however, point ‘to 
greater activity with the advent of the fall months, but 
it is not likely that anything like a boom will be experi- 
enced until after election. ‘There is not much of an accu- 
mulation of stock, about enough to keep pace with the 
depletion caused by trade, and prices are unchanged. 
Some dealers here will be in the market for supplies just 
as soon as the conditions warrant them in doing so. The 
indications are that the trade on this river will wind up 
the season with very small stocks of lumber in hand. 

J. J. Flood, who is operating the Welch saw mill, says 
the mill has not lost a day since January 1 and will be 
steadily in operation until November, when it will shut 
-down two weeks and be placed in shape for a sawing con- 
tract which will keep the saws hot for ten months. He is 
sawing hardwood chiefly for W. D. Young & Co. and 
others. The stock comes by rail down the Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Central. 

It is said that William Schuette is the new president of 
the Brewer Lumber Company, A. P. Brewer, vice-presi- 
dent, and Sidney L. Eastman, secretary and treasurer. 
The business of the concern is in excellent hands. The 
Barker saw mill is to cut 16,000,000 feet of fine pine logs 
for this company and William Schuette & Co., and the 
stock will go into the yards and factories of the two 
concerns, 5 

Not much lumber is being moved by water and freights 
are unchanged. There is a good outlook for lumber car- 
riers, but it is in bringing lumber here instead of taking 
it away. 

The Saginaw Manufacturing Company is doing a satis- 
factory business this season. Last week the company 
shipped goods to Vienna, Halifax, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, Buenos Ayres, and Montevideo. A large percentage 
of the business of this concern is in the export line, 
reaching all points in the civilized portions of the world. 

A. F. Bartlett & Co., of Saginaw, have just finished 
taking down and removing the machinery and building of 
the South End Lumber & Salt Company’s plant at South 
Bay City. This machinery is being put in good operative 
condition and will be sold either in a lump or in pieces. 
It took seventy-three carloads to remove the machinery 
and building. The latter is 50x175 feet and two stories 
high and is being erected in Saginaw by the Bartlett 
people, who will utilize it as a machinery warehouse. A. 
F. Bartlett & Co. have also purchased the machinery in 
the old A. W. Wright Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Saginaw, with the exception of the large mill engine and 
battery of boilers. 

The Bay City Log & Lumber Company is building a 
small mill at Prudenville, near Roscommon. 

Force & Dickinson have leased the Williams & Van 
Houten mill at Onaway and will fit it up for the manufac- 
ture of staves and heading, their other plant not bein 
able to meet the demands upon them. They have ship 





thirty carloads this month and have orders booked that 
will require weeks to catch up with. 

Two vessels loaded sawed square timber at Cheboygan 
last week for Port Colborne, Ont., where it is to be used 
in public works. The timber was manufactured by S. H. 
Embury. 

There is an active demand for help for lumbering oper- 
ations and there is likely to be a famine in this par- 
ticular in the lumber districts. 





UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 


CrysTaL Fats, Micn., Aug. 21—The Peshekee river, 
in Marquette county, will be about the busiest district 
in upper Michigan the coming winter. The Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Company has logged in this territory 
several years, and will go in on a larger scale than ever 
this winter. It is reported that this concern intends to 
use portions of the old Huron Bay railroad to move its 
logs upon. This road was built in 1890 by James Turner 
and others and runs from the Champion mine to Huron 
bay, on Lake Superior. The steel was laid, but no 
traffic was ever done over the road. The Bay Shore 
folks will put their logs on small cars, it is reported, and 
transport them along the grade to the landing. 

The Northwestern Stave Company and the Escanaba 
Wooden Ware Company have made a joint deal on about 
8,000 acres of hardwood lands that were formerly the 
property of the United States Woodenware Company, 
(the “Whisky trust”). When the U. S. people burned 
out at Escanaba they offered these lands for sale, as 
they had decided not to continue business in this dis- 
trict. The two companies named bought their lands, 
the woodenware company using maple almost exclusively 
and the cooperage company basswood and elm. By the 
combining of interests they can cut the lands clean. 

The Northwestern Cooperage Company is made up of 
the Buckeye Stave Company and Sutherland-Innes inter- 
ests in the upper peninsula, with mills at Iron River, 
Munising and Gladstone. The concern is a large man- 
ufacturer of general cooperage. The Escanaba Wooden 
Ware Company was formerly the Racine Wooden Ware 
Company, an organization of Chicago capitalists, for the 
purpose of manufacturing butter dishes. ‘It removed to 
Escanaba to avoid heavy freight charges and has built 
up a large business. It is given out that the North- 
western Cooperage Company will erect a mill at Escan- 
aba to use the timber from the new lands and that the 
two companies will construct a logging road several 
miles in length in order to bring in their timber. 

1e shingle mill of the Mansfield Mill Company has 
closed down and the mill property reverted back to its 
former owner, B. F. Davenport. This mill is on the 
Michigamme river, eight miles from Crystal Falls, and 
has been run on 18-inch pine shingles for the past five 
years, all of its product being sold in the far east, princi- 
pally by Rice & Lockwood. There is over a month’s 
cutting of logs in the river, but the disposition of the 
present owner of the property is not known at present. 
It is thought that the mill will be closed for the balance 
of the season at least. 

A reorganization is about to take place in the Hatte- 
berg Veneer & Panel Company, of Saunders, Mich. This 
coneern is the pioneer veneer plant in the upper peninsula 
and is well located, but a lack of capital has curtailed 
operations. A Milwaukee concern has become interested 
in the plant, and it is given out that the mill will be 
pushed to its fullest capacity. The run is principally 
upon basswood and birch. 





LITIGATION. 





Jos. Bonneau has filed a petition in bankruptcy with 
liabilities of $6,000 and no visible assets. 

Deputy United States Marshal M. M. Wall, of Mis- 
soula, Mont., recently started out with warrants for five 
men charged with illegally cutting off ties from govern- 
ment timber, amd succeeded in arresting three of them. 
The ties, twenty-five in number, are also in possession of 
the government. 

Henry Wolfe has filed suit against the East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Lumber Company for $15,000 for damages alleged 
to have been received while in its employ. 

Judge Shipman in the United States circuit court at 
Hartford, Conr., has confirmed the appointment of James 
E. McKelvey and Herbert E. Shoemaker as receivers of 
the American Wood Working Machine Company in a 
suit against the company brought by the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, of New York city. 


Decision Relating to Mill Refuse. 


In the case of complaint against the Spokane & Idaho 
Lumber Company for violating the federal statutes in 
allowing sawdust and other refuse to enter the ‘Spokane 
river, a navigable stream, the United States marshal has 
handed down the following decision: 

“That the defendant did allow refuse and other ma- 
terial to enter the river from its mill.” 

“That the river is a navigable stream.” 

“And that the defendant has violated the statute when 
it threw this refuse in a navigable river, whether it ob- 
structed navigation or not.” 

The decisior is subject to review by a higher court and 
it is probable that the mill will meanwhile be shut down 
as the penalty for violating the statute is six months’ 
imprisonment besides a fine of $1,000 for every week in 
which the offense is continued. 

If this rule be strictly applied it will affect a large 
number of mills in all sections of the country. As the 
statute is a federal one and applies to all navigable 
streams it would mear that all such mills would have to 
put in refuse burners or adopt some other method of dis- 
posing of their refuse on shore, 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZERS. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


handler of crude rubber in the world. About that 
time he was appointed consul for Nicaragua and repre- 
sented that country in negotiations which resulted in 
concessions being granted to Americans to build the 
canal. He has also been the Consul General of Costa 
Rica in this country. 

In 1885 Mr. Flint retired from W. R. Grace & Co. 
and became a partner in the now well known house 
of Flint & Co., then composed of his father, Benjamin 
Flint, his brother, Wallace B. Flint, and himself. This 
firm succeeded to the shipping business established by 
Benjamin Flint in 1840 and the lumber, rubber and 
general commission business created by Charles R. 
Flint. The firm has been a large importer of South 
American products and among the largest exporters 
to Latin America. <A later firm established by him is 
Flint, Eddy & Co. 

At the beginning of the decade just closing he turned 
his attention to business consolidation and organiza- 
tion in a more general way than theretofore, exhibit- 
ing financial and constructive ability of a high class. 
In 1891 he united the manufacturers of rubber boots 
and shoes into one large concern under the title of the 
United States Rubber Company, having a capital of 
$40,000,000. Of this corporation he became treasurer. 
In 1892 he brought about a union of five companies man- 
ufacturing rubber belting, packing and hose, under the 
title of the Mechanical Rubber Company, with a capi- 
tal of $15,000,000, of which he is a director. 

It will thus be seen that he has not been a mere 
promoter, but willing to back his schemes and his judg- 
ment with his own capital. 

His other financial interests should be briefly men- 
tioned. He is or was a director in the National Bank 
of the Republic, the State Trust Company, the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company and the Produce Exchange - 
Bank, all of New York city, and various manufactur- 
ing and railroad companies. 

Having the confidence not only of financiers and diplo- 
mats in this country but in the Latin-American repub- 
lics, Mr. Flint has had a large share in international 
affairs. In the winter of 1889-90 he was appointed a 
member of the international conference of American 
Republics held in Washington, D. C., where he rendered 
important services as a delegate of the United States. 
These services were recognized in a pointed manner by 
the then Secretary of State Blaine. As a member of 
the committee on banking, he proposed the idea of an 
international American bank with its headquarters in 
the United States and branches in all the other republics, 
which proposition was endorsed by the conference. As 
a member of the committee on customs regulations of 
the international conference, he proposed the organi- 
zation of the Bureau of American Republics, which has 
been an efficient means of unifying the statistics and 
intercourse of the American republics and the exten- 
sion of their mutual trade. He then served, at the 
request of Secretary Blaine, as the confidential agent 
of the United States in negotiating the reciprocity 
treaty with Brazil, the first one effected under the 
McKinley bill, and which became the basis of treaties 
with other American republics. 

Mr, Flint was the intermediary between the United 
States and Chili at a time when their relations were 
strained almost to the point of war, and through his 
offices Brazil offered her services as mediator, which 
proved successful. During the famous rebellion in 
Brazil Mr. Flint was the agent of the infant republic 
in the purchase of vessels and munitions of war. The 
activity and skill with which he discharged his duties 
much assisted in putting down the rebellion. Among 
his purchases on this behalf was the El Cid, later 
famous as the Nictheroy. More recently he achieved 
a delicate task in purchasing the cruiser Esmeralda 
from Chili and delivering her to Japan after war was 
declared between the Asiatic empires. 

Not satisfied with his achievements in business and 
diplomacy, Mr. Flint is prominent in social and sport- 
ing circles. He is an enthusiastic yachtsman, spend- 
ing much of his leisure time on his yacht, though it 
is said of him that he never leaves business behind 
him but manages to combine it with pleasure. He was 
a member of the syndicate which built and raced the 
Vigilant and successfully defended the America cup 
against Dunraven’s Valkyrie II. He is a member of 
many clubs in New York, notably the Metropolitan, 
Union and Union League, as well as a number of sport- 
ing clubs. He adds to yachting, as a recreation, out- 
door sports with gun and rod and has hunted big game 
in the two western continents. 

Mr. Flint is of unassuming manner and much liked 
by all who come in contact with him. He was married 
in 1883 to Miss Simmons, daughter of Joseph E. Sim- 
mons, of Troy, N. Y. 

We spoke in our last issue of an article contrib- 
uted by him to the Saturday Evening Post, of Phila- 
delphia, on the subject of trusts. He is a clear and 
forcible writer. Though not seeking publicity, his varied 
experience in commercial affairs and particularly in 
the organization of great industrial and commercial 
corporations have, however, given him a prestige which 
causes whatever he may say to be listened to, with 
attention and respect. 


—oer_con eer ror 


The Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, Wis., 
has purchased of Harvey England a large tract of timber 
land in Marinette and Oconto counties for a considera- 
tion of $15,000. 
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ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Puget Sound Loggers Reaffirm Their List—Slight Improvement in the Cedar Shingle Market—A 
Number of Shingle Mills Close Down— Washington and Oregon Box [anufac- 
turers Organize—Notes From Portland. 





AMONG THE COAST SHINGLE [IiLLs. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 18.—The shingle mill of the 
Winsor Mill Company, of Ballard, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire on Wednesday evening last. Loss about 
$20,000, insurance one-half. ‘The origin of the fire is 
traced to the boiler room. ‘The mill was equipped with 
a 10-block machine, giving it a daily capacity of 200,000 
shingles. Several weeks ago the dry kiln was burned. 
The owners of the plant have been particularly unlucky 
the past few years. ‘Three years ago its saw mill was 
burned to the ground. It was rebuilt and leased to the 
Bay Lumber & Shingle Company, which operated it as a 
saw and shingle mill until last year, when it was again 
burned. Then it was rebuilt as a shingle mill, with the 
result above stated. At this writing it is not known 
whether or not it will be rebuilt. 

E. G. Ames, of the Puget Lumber Company, Port Gam- 
ble, was in town yesterday. He stated that on account 
of the bad Jumber situation in California and the scarcity 
of deep sea tonnage his firm had closed one of its mills. 

J. M. Leiter, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
of Bridal Veil, Ore., amd 8. Connell, of the Northwest 
Door Company, Portland, are in the city. They are visit- 
ing the mills on Puget Sound and will take in the British 
Columbia plants before returning. 

The Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association met in the 
offices of the Simpson Logging Company, this city, today. 
It was found that by the close down of the camps since 
July 1 the surplus of logs in the water on the sound had 
been reduced 38,000,000 feet, leaving 75,000,000 feet yet 
in the water. The association list was reaffirmed. 

Bids to supply the government with 400,000 feet of 
lumber were opened at the quartermaster’s department, 
this city, today. The bidders were Carstens & Earles, 
Lewis & Crane, Stimson Mill Company, Tacoma Mill 
Company and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 
The award will be made next week. 

Thomas Russell, of Lacy, has closed his shingle mill 
for the balance of the year on account of the low prices. 

The red cedar shingle market is beginning to show 
slight signs of improvement, but not to be compared with 
last year at this time. If the improvement does not “im- 
prove” within the next three weeks, trade will be light 
for the remainder of the year. The number of mills 
closing down is steadily increasing, and the coming win- 
ter will see as complete a cessation of operations as ever 
before witnessed in this state. 

The rail and cargo trade is quiet. Some business is 
being done in eastern Washington, but prices are not any 
too firm, and considerable price cutting is being done. 
Freight rates to California being $6.50 from Puget Sound 
and the Oregon mills being fortunate enough to obtain 
a 16-cent rail rate to San Francisco, the former are 
being handicapped, and complain of dullness. Foreign 
charters are scarce on account of the scarcity of vessels. 
Logs on Puget sound show no change in quotations. 

Governor Rogers has appointed Mayor James E. Bell, 
of the Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett, one of the 
board of regents of the state university. 

The Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, of Fremont, 
is adding machinery to its sash and door equipment. 





ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 18.—The Portland city council 
has decided on a blanket license ordinance in order to 
make up a shortage in revenue. In the first bill the saw 
mills were omitted from its provisions, but it has been 
deemed necessary to include them in the scope of the 
“blanket.” 

Some of the Portland mills are cutting on a cargo 
order for China. The Western mill is furnishing a por- 
tion of the cargo, including some sticks 14x14 and 20x20, 
80 feet long. 

Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, Mich., is in Portland. 

Fred Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros., Menominee, Mich., 
who has opened an office here, is building up an excel- 
lent business in cedar piling and poles. 

Owing to the low water in the Willamette, the mill at 
Independence had to close down, as the supply of logs 
gave out. This mill has been cutting maple almost exclu- 
sively for the Portland market. 

A new lumber yard has been started in Pendleton by 
A. C. Shaw & Co., of Tacoma, Wash. W. J. Sewell is 
manager. 

Clyde T. Bonney, of Hood River, has purchased the 
logging outfit below Viento from Moore Bros., and will 
furnish logs for the Lost Lake Lumber Company at Hood 
River. 

Two four-masted barkentines are loading at the Colum- 
bia Mills, at Knappton. 





WASHINGTON AND OREGON BOX MAKERS MEET 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 18.—The box manufacturers of 
Oregon and Washington held a meeting at Tacoma, 
Wash., on July 16 to consider the advisability of form- 
ing an association for the maintenance of prices. A tem- 
porary organization was formed and committees were 
appointed to confer with the railroads regarding a reduc- 
tion of rates on box shooks. Charles W. Woodcock, of 
the Standard Box Company, this city; W. T. McGregor, 
of the Astoria Box Company, Astoria, and N. P. Soren- 
sen, of the Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company, of Sea- 


side, were appointed a committee to confer with the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, the Southern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific regarding rates in this ter- 
ritory. 

Another meeting of the box men will be held at 
Tacoma on August 20 to perfect the organization. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CuenALis, Wasu., Aug. 18.—Chehalis and Centralia 
are the headquarters for the lumbermen of southwesterm 
Washington, of which there are a number located not far 
way. ‘The lumbermen of this section are enterprising. 
They have their own association, with J. A. Veness, of 
Winlock, president, and Charles R. Doty, of Dryad, sec- 
retary, and hold monthly meetings, if for no other pur- 
pose than to get together and compare notes. That was 
about all that was done at the last meeting, but the 
organization is strong, even if the market is not, and 
another meeting will be held early in September. 

Trade is a little quiet just now. One mill in this 
locality recently bagged an order for nearly a million 
feet of fir to go east, but it is reported that it was taken 
at a lower figure thar some other concerns cared to saw 
it for. There are indications of a fair fall trade, which 
it is believed will be realized unless politics get too warm 
back east. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company’s mill at Centra- 
lia was shut down a day or two this week, owing to some 
repairs being made. This mill is now running nicely, and 
since being more or less built over last winter, has a 
larger capacity. H. H. Martin, president of the com- 
pany, is spending some time at Seaside, for the benefit 
of his health. 

The mill of the Fowler-Boyer Lumber Company, at Cen- 
tralia, has been shut down this week. 

J. E. Williams, of the West Coast Lumber Company, 
Centralia, is expected to come up from his home in Port- 
land and spend a few days with his partner, George E. 
Birge, at Centralia, before he starts east to look after 
the fall trade. 

The new mill of Doud Bros. Lumber Company, of 
Buckley, at Pittsburgh, Wash., is running nicely now. 
Pittsburgh is two miles from Buckley, on the Burnett 
branch of the Northern Pacific. C. C. Doud, the man- 
ager, says he is looking for timber orders, the mill being 
able to cut as long ag 70-foot stuff. 

Paul Page, manager of the Page Lumber Company, 
Buckley, expects to start his mill as soon as the demand 
will warrant it. This mill is now practically a new one, 
having been entirely rebuilt, and its capacity enlarged to 
75,000 feet in ten hours. It is equipped with a large 
Allis band and a circular resaw. J. F. Smith, the mill 
superintendent, left last week for the New England states 
to visit relatives and also to look after lumber and timber 
orders. 

Kd. Collins, president, and George Clark, manager of 
the Valley Lumber Company’s mill at Buckley, are keep- 
ing it busy running on timber orders. 

The Mealy Lumber Company is remodeling and repair- 
ing its mill at Chehalis, preparatory to starting up some 
time next week. The company has recently been reor- 
ganized by Henry Allen and his brother, of Little Falls, 
Minn., buying a half interest in it. Henry Allen, who is 
now its treasurer and manager, excepts to leave for the 
east soon for his family. 

K. O. MeGlauflin, of Anoka, Minn., who travels for the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., spent 
several days at the mill last week, leaving Thursday for 
Minneapolis. 

The new mill of the Bryden & Leitch Lumber Company, 
at Aberdeen, is running, the lumber now mostly going 
coastwise by vessel. A planing mill and dry kilns will 
be built as soon as possible, however, to equip the plant 
for eastern rail shipments. 

Doty & Stoddard are making a number of improve- 
ments about their busy plart at Dryad. Live rolls are 
being put in, together with a battery of saws in the edger 
for making flooring, and when the carriage is extended so 
as to saw 100-foot timbers it will be a most complete 
plant. A large planing mill and loading shed will also 
be built. : 

The H. McCormick Lumber Company, at McCormick, is 
enjoying a very good demand for cross arms, the manu- 
facture of which this concerm makes a specialty, as well 
as long fir timbers. The Rock Creek Lumber Company, 
at Rock Creek, two miles further west, which is an allied 
concern to the McCormick Lumber Company, has the 
same specialties. 

W. C, Yoemans is making a number of improvements 
about his plant at Pe Ell. 

J. A. Veness, of Prescott, Veness & Co., Winlock, 
returned from the east recently with some orders for long 
timbers. 

It is rumored that James T. Stoddard, of Doty & Stod- 
dard, Dryad, may be nominated for the legislature on 
the democratic ticket to oppose George McCoy, the Napa- 
vine lumberman, who is a candidate to succeed himself 
on the republican ticket. 

Lynn Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Che- 
halis, is a high-muck-a-muck in the crack Chehalis ball 
team, although it is rumored that in a recent game he 
struck out fourteen out of fifteen times. 

G. A. Onn, of Dryad, continues to run his shingle mill, 





despite the quiet trade. He reports orders enough to 
keep going, although prices might be better. 

Somerville Bros. are moving one of their saw mills near 
Napavine, and when it is again in operation expect to run 
their daily capacity up to about 70,000 feet. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


The saw mill at Palouse City, Wash., recently raised 
wages 20 percent, but is now running with but half the 
crew, on account of the demand for harvest hands. The 
mill is now 300,000 feet behind its orders, although at 
the beginning of the season it had 1,500,000 feet on hand. 
There is a great scarcity of saw mill labor in other sec- 
tions of Washington. It is stated that there are many 
idle men in the state, but they are disappointed Klon- 
dikers, who are not yet willing to settle down to hard 
work, 

The John Vance Milling & Logging Company recently 
consigned shipments of lumber to Japan from San Fran- 
cisco by the steamer American Maru. The shipment con- 
sists of rough clear redwood, and the consignee requested 
that one plank of large dimensions be included as a 
sample of what could be supplied in that direction. The 
request was met with a plank 16 feet long, 6 inches thick 
and 78 inches wide, absolutely without flaw. It is thought 
to be the finest specimen of redwood lumber that has 
ever been sent out. 


The lumber shipments for July from Humboldt, Mendo- 
cino and Del Norte counties, California, were 16,116,543 
feet, as against 13,484,474 feet for the previous month 
and 19,983,597 feet for July of last year, a decrease of 
19 percent. The shipments for the seven months of 1900 
were 120,516,518 feet, as against 126,462,794 feet for 
last year, a decrease of 4 percent. 

H. B. Stowe, superintendent of the Gold Bank mine at 
Marysville, Cal., has leased the saw mill at that point. 

The San Francisco Call, which has a tendency toward 
sensationalism, has had two hysterical spasms recently, 
one over the prevalence of forest fires and the other over 
the alleged danger from the practice of rafting logs upon 
the ocean. It wants the harbor commissioner of San 
Francisco to forbid the towing of rafts into the bay. It 
states that the evil has been totally suppressed upon the 
Atlantic coast, and thinks it should be upon the Pacific 
coast, a suggestion to which one acquainted with condi- 
tions upon the Atlantic coast is slightly humorous. This 
agitation against ocean rafting of timber has been 
actively revived by a disaster to a recent log raft on the 
Columbia river, which lost about one-third of its bulk 
of 4,000 logs. The raft will probably pay a dividend even 
at this loss, but the floating logs may possibly sink a 
vessel, and vesselmen are protesting. 

A. W. Bainbridge, of Saginaw, Mich., who was inter- 
ested in a recent purchase of timber land in Whatcom 
county, Washington, states that probably those inter- 
ested in the purchase will put up three mills, and per- 
haps four, 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company, as an offset 
to President Jim Hill’s pians for the Northern Pacific, 
expects to double its oriental tonnage facilities at once. 

The state iand board of Colorado on August 13 sold 
250,000 feet of timber on state lands at $1.25 to $1.50 a 
thousand feet. Most of the timber, however, had been 
once cut over. 

A Pacific coast shingle concern thinks that it has a 
cinch on dry kiln fires. A wire cable is strung under the 
roof and attached to a capstan outside, and to this the 
cars in the kiln are attached, so that in case of a fire they 


may be pulled out and run down an inclined track into - 


the pond. The scheme, which is not patented, is almost 
precisely the one which has been suggested since the 
recent big fire at Hoboken, for hauling vessels away from 
a dock in case of a fire by means of a submerged cable 
system. 

The chamber of commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
appointed F. Q. Story, H. 8S. McKee and CG. H. Sessions a 
committee to employ a competent engineer to make sur- 
veys and clear the fire breaks deemed necessary in pre- 
venting forest fires in that vicinity; also to secure the 
necessary funds by private contribution, no federal or 
state funds being available for. that purpose. 

Planing mills in San Francisco and adjoining cities 
closed August 13, pending an adjustment of the troubles 
with employees and the demand for an eight-hour day. 
Some mills have been working eight hours, and others 
nine and ten. It is thought that with the active build- 
ing demand the concession will be granted. 


A syndicate of capitalists has bought 21,000,000 feet 
of cut logs belonging to the American River Land & 
Lumber Company, at Folsom, Cal., and intend erecting a 
saw mill. The lumber will be taken to Placerville by 
tramway and shipped from there by road. 


The Monterey Mill & Lumber Company, of Monterey, 
Cal., is a concern with lots of sand; in fact, it is ship- 
ping it by the ton to Seattle, Wash., where it is manu- 
factured into fine glass, 


PAPA PALLALAIIO 


The American Lumberman has received from E. V. 
Babcock & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., an annual wall calendar 
showing a fine bird’s-eye view of the mills, yards, ete., of 
the Babcock Lumber Company at Ashtola, Pa., owned by 
the Babcocks. It is a very ereditable production, and one 
that their many customers in the retail trade will doubt- 
less be glad to keep hanging in their office, as showing 
where their supplies are manufactured. The calendar is 
printed on cloth-backed board, a wise precaution in one 
which is expected to last for a whole year. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





A Cheerful Feeling Follows the Heated Term at New York—Prospects in the Buffalo Trade— 
Mixture of Business and Recreation at the Hub—Considerable Improve- 
ment in Quakerdom—Trade Features at Pittsburg. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Aug. 20.—With the heat wave a thing of 
the past and weather conditions such that hustling has 
been robbed of its unpleasant features, it is really sur- 
prising what a cheerful feeling there is in the lumber 
trade. What is better still, there is cause for it. By 
reckoning up dealers are realizing that the volume of 
summer trade, all things considered, was not unsatis- 
factory, while the present inquiry is of good volume 
and prospects could not be improved. 

In certain classes of lumber it is true that figures are 
not what they should be; yet at the same time some of 
the prices quoted have not been fair. Just because 
some one has been lucky enough to get a carload or two 
at an off price, the word has gone forth making that 
figure a quotation. Disappointment, however, always 
followed efforts to duplicate the bargain. 

Even as early as this the sure advance of good fall 
trade is being felt in a variety of ways. The heavy 
timber market is more satisfactory, and there is some- 
thing doing in the door, sash and molding industry. 
It is impossible to pick up a paper devoted to building 
interests, however remotely, without reading of the 
good building prospects this fall, and altogether there 
seems cause for the lumber dealer to feel extremely 
hopeful. 

Fred C. Fischer, president of the Yellow Poplar Lum- 
ber Company, Coal Grove, O., is spending the summer 
with his family at Allenhurst, N. J. 

EK. M. Wiley, of Wiley, Harker & Co., has had a lively 
time this summer on his yacht Cygnet, with lumber- 
men as his guests. Among those who have enjoyed his 
hospitality were John Ireland, of the Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Company, Brooklyn; Gouverneur EF. 
Smith, of this city; Charles T. Stran,-of Baltimore, 
and B. F. Lamb, of Boston. 

Charles Seaman Langdon, son of the late C. S. 
Langdon, of C. S. Langdon & Co., No. 66 Broad street, 
has been admitted to partnership in the firm. Young 
Mr. Langdon had been associated with the company for 
the past nine years, 

Warren O. Cawley, formerly with the D. M. Nesbit 
Company, of this eity, has been appointed selling agent 
for the Bailey Lumber Company, Cordele, Ga., with 
oflices at No. 132 Nassau street, this city. Yellow pine 
is the firm’s specialty. 

Recent visitors to the city included J. F. Batcheller, 
of the Batcheller Cypress Lumber Company, Panas- 
offskee, Fla.; F. L. Peck, of the Lackawanna Lumber 
Company, Scranton, Pa.; J. D, Lacey, of the Gardner 
& Lacey Lumber Company, Georgetown, S. C., and of 
J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago and New Orleans, and F. A. 
Keep, of the Interior Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
who sails on Wednesday, the 22d inst., for Europe with 
his wife. 


Charters for the Week. 


In steam tonnage there has been no material change. 
Transatlantic rates from Gulf ports remain nominally 
unchanged, but shippers cannot find boats at these dates. 
There is still a demand for deal tonnage from provincial 
ports and time boats are also still in good demand. In 
sail tonnage there is still a demand for the River Plate, 
chiefly from pitch pine ports. 

There was but one fixture during the week to the West 
Indies, although inquiries are still active, as is also 
true for return cargoes from that quarter. 

Coasting and lumber tonnage is in better demand with 
owners not anxious to risk their boats at this season. 
The present quotation from Brunswick to New York is 
$5.50. 

Fixtures for the week are as follows: 

Average tonnage. 


UOMOERIOMEICic dice cectetoveuancs 6 ' 
WOU MUOMOR cccks 6 ece ceeREdeS 9 763 
WME SEIS 6 bused 666 Rene onee umes 1 328 
CORMEWIND a cceke Cocke cerevedceeuas 8 §12 
Total and total tonnage........ 24 22,475 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y. Aug. 22.—Receipts of lumber by 
lake for the week foot up 6,348,000 feet, with 1,615,000 
shingles. Rates are unchanged. 

The Standard Lumber Company, of Buffalo, which 
opened a yard some months ago at the Pennsylvania 
railroad crossing on Smith street, is looking for a 
good tract of hardwood timber, but so far has not met 
with very much encouragement. The members of the 
ewrpany are H, J. Kreinheder and others of the same 
name. Business appears to be good. 

E. V. Dunlevie, a well-known Pennsylvania hemlock 
producer, has moved to Buffalo and opened an office 
on the eleventh floor of the Prudential building. His 
mills are at Ellisburg, Pa., where the office was form- 
erly, but it was found that he ought to be closer 
to his customers, hence the change of base. During 
his absence on the road the office will be in charge of 
C. M. Pomeroy, who was connected with the business 
before the removal. No lumber will be yarded here, 
as it is the usual plan to ship all hemlock direct from 
the mills to the customer. 

The Lumber Secretaries’ Association will meet in Buf- 

‘ 


falo August 28 for its annual session. The body is not 
well known here yet, but on its election to member- 
ship of Secretary Mixer, of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, and asking him where it would be agreeable 
to meet this year he of course suggested Buffalo and 
so this city was selected. While here the association 
will be entertained by the Buffalo Exchange, 

F. W. Vetter, who is just back from the Empire 
Lumber Company’s plant in Arkansas, reports the water 
out of the way and lumber coming out from the mills 
at the rate of 30,000 feet a day. At the completion of 
the company’s railroad system while he was there, a 
celebration of the event was given, which was attended 
by the governor of the state and two carloads of citizens. 

The return of J. N, Scatcherd from his European 
trip is weleomed on account of his prominence in public 
affairs, especially with regard to the Pan-American 
Exposition. Of course he made a study of the Paris 
exposition with reference to the home fair and he 
states in an interview that he has more faith in the 
Buffalo exposition now than before, as it will contain 
many distinctive features not found at Paris. 

The lumber situation at the Pan-American is easier. 
Some time ago about fifty carloads of southern pine from 
Aberdeen, N. C., was lost on the way and was not 
found till Freight Superintendent R. M. Cherry, of 
the exposition, made a personal trip along the route. 
He found it at various points and has already got the 
most of it here. As a result the force at work on the 
buildings has been increased about 200. 

Noyes & Sawyer are doing a rushing lumber busi- 
ness this summer, considering the dullness of the white 
pine trade generally. They obtained some nice orders 
of norway for the Pan-American and this addition to 
the regular trade has made them very busy. 

M. M. Wall and Peter McNeill have gone on a trip 
to the Thousand islands for a short outing. 

M. E. Preisch is on a western trip and will make it 
a thorough one in order to satisfy himself of the pros- 
pect of fall prices. 

H. C. Mills has returned from a short outing, taking 
in the Muskoka lake district and Mackinaw. 





TRADE TALES FROf1 THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—The vacation season is at 
its hight, and offices are pretty bare of tenants except 
for the stenographers, who, if they themselves are not 
away, are displaying browned arms and faces recently 
acquired at the shore, or chewing their tolu patiently, 
waiting for the return of the “old man,” who is disport- 
ing himself in the country. What wonder that business 
is quiet, when the buyer from the out-of-town yard has to 
eat his lunch alone (and pay for it, too), while the 
wholesaler is away at some gay resort getting acquainted 
with his wife and family. Some there be who have no 
wives and families, and such must perforce get ac- 
quainted with some other fellow’s wife and family. In 
Massachusetts there is enough to go around, so no man 
need be lonely. 

While the stenographer is spending her two weeks in 
her bathing suit, the poor fellow who runs the ranch in 
the city must push his.own quill or try the hazardous 
alternative of employing a “supply.” A “supply” may 
mean something entirely different in Chicago, but in 
Massachusetts it means a young lady who has educated 
herself to sit at the typewriter during the absence of 
the regular incumbent and endeavor to make the absence 
of the regular one felt more keenly. To this end she 
learns all sorts of peculiar spelling, and studies hard 
o’ nights to think up new and original breaks that may 
be made. The “supply” gets good pay for this, and she 
deserves it, and when the regular one comes back she is 
welcomed with the glad hand and extra rations of bon- 
bons, 

Jones & Witherbee had a “supply” not long ago. She 
took from Frank Witherbee’s dictation, “We have now 
loading for you a nice cartload of No. 1 barn doors.” 
This was her final coup, and, having transformed a nice 
carload of No, 1 barn boards into a “cartload of barn 
doors,” she left with her head high in the conviction 
that the regular would be welcome home. 

The J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, of Memphis, 
has been paying its respects to Boston friends in the per- 
son of J. W. Thompson himself. Mr. Thompson has spent 
a week “in our midst,” and tells encouraging stories of a 
fair demand for the different hardwoods which his com- 
pany carries, and of a very satisfactory and firm price 
which seems to hold in that locality. These accounts 
tally pretty accurately with the average tales one hears 
about the trade, though there are many who fail to see 
where the reason for it lies. 

A. W. Hayford’s office, at No. 21 Exchanage place, is 
held down by Irving Chase, Mr. Hayford’s lieutenant, 
who, having caught all the trout in northern Vermont, is 
resting at the desk while A. W. takes his turn. Mr. 
Hayford is spending some weeks at Sugar Hill, New 
Hampshire, and if he is following his bent, it is a fair 
guess that he is establishing golf records there. 

Lieut. Gardiner I, Jones, of the Massachusetts Naval 
Brigade, and when off duty of Jones & Witherbee, has 
just returned from the annual tour of duty performed 
by the brigade this year at Fort Rodman, New Bedford. 


The command was taken there at this time in order to 
give them more than the usual] facilities for target prac- 
tice. Lieut. Jones, besides commanding his division, was 
given the duties of acting ordnance officer for the brigade. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 21.—There is a very consid- 
erable improvement in the outlook. Orders are now 
numerous and the number of inquiries received augurs 
well for the future. There is a widely spreading impres- 
sior that there will be a fair fall trade done, and gener- 
ally there is a more hopeful and confident feeling than 
there has been. 

The wholesalers who have yards are doing a lively busi- 
ness supplying the retailers with stock the latter are 
short of. The yard men are skeptical as ever as to the 
situation of the market and prefer to fill up holes in 
their stocks from the wholesale yards rather than replen- 
ish their own stocks. Buyers are very particular when 
ordering by the carload to specify precisely what they 
require to the foot and ich. 

Clement E. Lloyd, of the sales department of W. Whit- 
mer & Sons, returned yesterday from a vacation trip 
north. Mr. Lloyd thinks that there is promise for a fair 
trade in the fall. 

John J. Rumbarger is about to start on a vacation trip 
in Canada, accompanied by Mrs. Rumbarger. 





TRADE POINTERS FROM PITTSBURG. 


PittspurG, Pa., Aug. 23.—Wholesalers in this city 
report improvement in the inquiries during the past week 
any many of them state they have booked more orders 
than for some time previous. The outlook is considered 
encouraging and the dealers are counting on a good trade 
during the fall months. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, says there have been many inquiries 
from retail dealers recently and also from large manu- 
facturing concerns. The company is making a great 
many quotations for this season of the year and for the 
past three weeks has been able to pick up a fair volume 
of business. According to Mr. Johnston competition is 
still rather keen, but there is not an oversupply of dry 
stock in any kind of lumber and the wholesale dealers 
and manufacturers are gradually getting down to steady 
prices. Hemlock is firmly held at list prices and is mov- 
ing freely. Continuing Mr. Johnston said: “We have 
every reason to feel encouraged with the outlook and 
believe that for the balance of the year we will enjoy a 
fair trade at fair prices. Building operations in this 
section are picking up considerably and it looks as though 
most people had come to the conclusion that prices had 
about reached bottom.” 

F. R. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., had the follow- 
ing to say regarding business conditions: “We are 
pleased to note that during the past week our trade in 
most lines has been quite satisfactory, more particularly 
in white pine and poplar. In these lines demand has been 
gratifying all through August, and while we are not dis- 
posing of as much hemlock and yellow pine as we could 
desire, still we are enjoying a fairly good trade in these 
lines, and believe there are excellent prospects for a heavy 
trade in September and October. The stocks of retailers 
are generally light. The condition of the market hereto- 
fore has been such as would not warrant the retailer 
stocking up, and therefore when he needs lumber he 
wants it quickly. We have learned by actual experience 
that this state of affairs is always encouraging in this 
particular locality. Therefore we are very” hopeful, and 
we have reason to expect an unusually active trade 
during the fall months.” 

J. C. Place, representing the Nicola Bros. Company, 
of this city, in New England, and A. D. Knapp, repre- 
senting the same concern in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, have just returned from a trip to the Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati yards of the company, looking over 
its stocks and facilities at those points. 





ON THE PENOBSCOT RIVER. 


Banoor, ME., Aug. 20.—The only change in the lum- 
ber situation on the Penobscot is an increased supply of 
logs, the last of the drives having arrived. There seems 
to be a feeling of confidence that the fall demand for 
spruce will be better, even if there is to be no increase in 
prices, for mills that have been idle nearly all the season 
are now being made ready to resume sawing. The mills 
of the Stearns Lumber Company, in East Hampden, 
which have been shut down for several months, started 
today, and will saw through the season, or until about 
November 15. All of the tidewater mills are running, 
with the exception of that of Hodgkins & Hall, which 
will not start this year. 

The production of spruce lumber for the American 
markets has been small this year as compared with the 
average for ten years past, there being little disposition 
to saw at the prevailing prices. The European deal 
trade, however, is good, and while considerable ship- 
ments have been made from Bangor thus far this season, 
shipments would be much larger but for the scarcity of 
steamers and the decided advance in freights. Last 
year steamers were to be had in plenty at 42s 6d to 45s, 
but now it is almost impossible to charter suitable ves- 
sels at less than 55s, while as high as 60s has been paid, 
and at some ports in the provinces as high as 63s a 
standard of 1,980 feet. Thus far about 6,000,000 feet of 
deals has been shipped from Bangor to ports in the 
United Kingdom, and more are to go as soon as vessels 
can be obtained. One steamer is now under charter to 
load 2,000,000 feet here, and several others are to be 
loaded in the early fall. The total of exports in this line 
will be anywhere from 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet. 

The steamship Naparima is now here loading about 
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1,000,000 feet of white birch spool wood for Greenock, 
and the steamship Dorset is chartered to load about 


2,000,000 feet for Hull, England. Three steamships, the 
Torgorm, Lochiel and Titanic, have already loaded spool 
wood here this year. 

Lumber freights to coastwise ports are now as low as 
at any time in the past twenty years, and much lower 
than the average for that period. To New York only $2 
is being paid, to the sound $1.75, and to Boston as low as 
$1.50. These rates are so unprofitable that a large num- 
ber of small schooners have been hauled up, and many 
of them will not come out again until next spring. 

On Township 33, Hancock county, an operation is be- 
ing conducted for 1,000,000 feet of hardwood logs, which 
will be allowed to season until next year and then driven 
down the Union river to the Ellsworth mills. Formerly 
very little attempt was made to drive hardwood logs, as 
on account of their weight many of them sank before 
reaching the boom. By seasoning their weight is so 
reduced that they can be driven in the next season after 
cutting without material loss. 

The new steam saw mill of the Trenton Lumber Com- 
pany, et Trenton, Hancock county, has been completed 
and is now in operation. It is one of the best equipped 
mills in the eastern part of the state. 





MEETING OF THE LUMBER SECRETARIES’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Those interested in the meeting of the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Association, to be held in Buffalo on Tuesday next, 
August 28, are doing everything in their power to get 
out a complete attendance of the members of the organi- 
zation. ‘There are a number of matters of vital im- 
portance to take up at this meeting. Some of them are 
concerning the relations of the retail associations, and 
some deal with relations with wholesalers; and still 
other questions concern the personnel of the secretaries’ 
association itself. Some of the secretaries are known to 
favor return to the old plan of organization under which 
the various associations were represented by their presi- 
dents or by delegates as well as by their secretaries. 
Others think the present plan more eficctive, and the 
subject will doubtless provoke warm discussion. It is to 
be hoped, also, that something will be done in the direc- 
tion of a more complete unification of association work, 
as some of the associations are much behind the others 
in the adoption of progressive ideas and methods. 

With Niagara so near, and the grounds of the Pan- 
American exposition of nex't year close at hand, and with 
such hospitable lumbermen as Buffalo boasts, it is not 
too much to anticipate that the entertainment features of 
the occasion will be made very enjoyable to all who come. 
The meeting is for business, however, and it is felt that 
its serious purposes should be suflicient to command the 
attendance of all sufficiently interested im association 
work to occupy a secretarial position. 
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MECHANICAL NOTES. 


The Union Malleable Tron Company, manufacturer of 
sawdust, slabs and offal carriers, log hauls, lumber 
transfers and other specialties, has removed to East Mo- 
line, Ill., where it has just finished the construction and 
equipment of an entirely new and modern plant of 12,000 
tons annual capacity. The buildings are of brick, with 
steel roofs. The foundry is 150 feet wide and 450 feet 
long, with three air furnaces and one cupola in separate 
annexes, The annealing room is 100 feet wide and 220 
feet long. Itecontains eight large gas heated ovens and 
is equipped with an electric traveling crane, having a 
span of 51 feet. All other departments are correspond- 
ingly large, so that the facilities for producing castings 
in large quantities and of superior quality are second to 
none. Shipping facilities from the new plant are excel- 
lent, as switch tracks owned jointly by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railways run 
through the yard. 

The new saw mill of J. P. Rust at Keene, N. H., has an 
electric motor mounted upon the shaft which runs the 
main saw. It is the first mill installed in the east with 
a direct motor, and the first in the country so far as 
the American Lumberman is advised. 

The Saginaw Manufacturing Company, Saginaw, Mich., 
has issued a neat booklet, eight pages and cover, i!lus- 
trating styles “A” to “D” of the Gilbert wood split pul- 
leys, and giving price list in the various sizes and faces. 
A neat celluloid folding rule is also another advertising 
novelty issued by the firm. 

A saw mill at Marinette, Wis., is operated by a gaso- 
line engine built by the Marinette Iron Works Company. 
The fuel costs $5.60 a day, but no engineer or fireman is 
required. The practical operations of the engine will be 
watched with much interest. 

Eli Beaudin, an employee of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber 
Company, at Jeffris, Wis., has invented an attachment 
for logging cars by which the chains may be auto- 
matically released by throwing a lever, and if desired 
can be released upon all the cars at once by the engineer 
from his engine. Two cars of the company are now 
equipped and the device is being placed upon all the 
other cars. It is a great time-saver, and the operator 
remains entirely out of danger from the falling logs. 

PBPPPAPP PABLO LL 


A recently invented electrical wire for building instal- 
lations consists of copper conductors insulated from each 
other and with a fusible metal sheathing which will melt 
at a very low temperature, short circuiting the various 
wires and sounding a fire alarm. It can also be arranged 
in a system which will indicate upon a dial the exact 
point of the installation at which the fire occurs. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY NEWS. 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 20.—The overheated spell has 
continued almost without pause or puff of cooling breeze 
for two full weeks, and each day seems hotter and more 
trying generally than its predecessor. Notwithstanding 
this handicap, the lumber business is daily showing more 
of life and brightening prospects. In fact, the past week 
has been a rather unusually active and interesting one in 
several ways. Probably no member of the trade in Cin- 
cinnati longer doubts that prospects are materially im- 
proving. 

The Graham Lumber Company has just closed a deal 
whereby it comes into possession of 300 acres of fine 
poplar timber land at Baptist Gap, near Middlesboro, 
Bell county, Ky. The tract will be developed at once. 
The firm is well satisfied at having secured the land, for 
which it had been negotiating for some time. Cincin- 
nati push and capital are continudlly widening and 
strengthening the Queen City’s claims as a leading lum- 
ber mart of the United States. 

President Thomas P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, the largest manufacturers of woodworking 
machinery in the world, today announced to the head- 
quarters of the firm in a cablegram from Paris that the 
company’s exhibit at the great exposition had carried off 
the “grand prix.” Cincinnati feels greatly honored in 
the award to this industry of the highest honor in the 
power of the exposition to bestow. President Egan has 
been in Paris for some time and will not return to this 
country until the latter part of September; in the 
meantime he will make an extended tour of the conti- 
nent. 

The EF, D. Albro Company was another Cincinnati firm 
to be honored in Paris in the awarding of prizes at the 
exposition. This company was awarded a gold medal 
for its exhibition of sample panels made of choice weods 
and superb veneering. ‘The exhibition covers 100 feet 
in the Industrial Art department, and was in charge of 
the New York agent. The exhibit consists of about 100 
different varieties of woods, as follows: 

First Side— Reverse Side— 





Curly North Carolina birch....Curly California redwood. 

Pigin WHC O8K.. 50s ccevcces American black walnut (sap 
wood). 

ROWOWOOE so 5 oo. 00:00:06: 5,0:000 009% Ebony. 

PRUE VOPR o.6:0:0 0.0.0 0:00:80.005:05 Amaranth. 


Corrugated gum (hazelwood) . Gum (hazelwood). 
Rotary cut plain yellow pop- 


lar (whitewood).......... Corrugated white oak. 
American quartered white oak. American quartered white oak. 
ae ere re Cherry burl. 
American walnut swerl....... Walnut crotch, 
BOG COGAP...ccecccccccedivvcs Spanish cedar. 
SPR TD TIO sib 60.0 0059 2 ass wee Fustic (sometimes called saf- 
fron. 
Ser errr es Thuya burl. 
POUL DUEL bs 6 0.0655 '0 06 0:0:0. 0.008 Quartered white sycamore. 


American quartered white oak. American quartered white oak. 
Mexican mahogany crotch.... Mexican mahogany crotch. 


SS Serre Ash swerl. 

Quartered red sycamore...... White walnut (or butternut). 

ee eee Birch burl. 

California redwood burl...... California redwood burl. 

Gea UN 6-5 6 50:34, 0.3 sw d-0e North Carolina red birch. 

BivGseye MAIC. o.ocisc 0 ke suse White maple (hard). 

San Domingo mahogany...... Sapoti. 

Curly Georgia yellow pine.... Virginia spruce pine, 

PIGID DOGOUE.:5 vos ccvcavvses Mexican mahogany. 

American quartered white oak. American quartered white oak. 

yg gS OS Se ere ee. Plain Mexican mahogany. 

Georgia yellow pine.......... Michigan white pine. 

American figured walnut..... Ordinary figured walnut. 

eee a Silvergray birdseye maple. 

American quartered white oak. American quartered white oak. 

American walnut burl........ — (or white walnut) 
burl. 

OS Se ee ee tr ri Spanish oak. 

Michigan elm (dark wood)....Michigan elm (sap wood). 

VORMUliOn..creccre eeeeeeee Miguyed American applewood. 

English brown oak........... Iinglish brown oak. 

American quartered white oak. American quartered white oak. 

American figured walnut..... Circassian root stripe. 

Circassian walnut crotch ve-Circassian walnut crotch ve- 

Das shane Goose ane neers. 

IEG 2554s ube 42 o6e Se DAae Curly North Carolina brown 
ash. 

eee Cee ere | Tulip. 

Prima vera (white mahogany).Quartered padouk. 

Pustic: (AMON) ....0cccescre San Domingo mahogany. 

Quartered padouk............ Sapoti 


Figured California redwood. ‘Figured Spanish cedar. 
Virginia white holly......... Rosewood. 

Plain red North Carolina birch, Figured birch. 
Hungarian figured ash....... Plain white ash. 

Will Borcherding, with Bennett & Witte, after a brief 
sojourn at home is again on the road. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are showing no signs of dull- 
ness, their big plant indicating a stirring business. 

At M. B. Farrin’s great Winton place establishment 
there seems no letting up of the bustle that generally 
prevails. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1} per cent, payable August 20. ‘The com- 
pany reports business much better than for the corre- 
sponding season last year. The trouble in China is 
searcely felt by the company, although it has much 
trade in that country. 

President Moffett, of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, says the first fall meeting will be held the second 
Tuesday in September. It is likely that a banquet at one 
of the open air resorts will be a feature of the opening 
of the season’s meetings. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett consider business good for 
the season, with walnut at about the highest notch of 
price. 

Ben Dulweber is the chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements for the coming Hoo-Hoo meeting, September 
8. It is certain that in such hands nothing that could 
add to the completeness of the affair will be missing. 

Secretary McDougall, of the KE. D. Albro Company, 
_— business quite brisk, with prospects of the very 

est. 





B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., is slowly convalescing 
from an attack of typhoid fever and is now at his office 
daily for a short time, but is still weak. His many 
friends will be glad to hear that he is steadily regaining 
strength and old-time spirits. 

J. Watt Graham said today: “We see no cause for 
complaint in the market conditions; certainly no 
grounds for discouragement. Last week was a good 
week with us, and business promises to be fully as good 
or better this week, judging by this morning’s orders 
and inquiries.” 


BURNING OF A BIG CINCINNATI MILL. 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 21.—The extensive saw mill and 
veneer: plant of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, of this city, 
was destroyed by fire at 7 o’clock last evening. Consid- 
erable lumber, some of which was just ready for ship- 
ment, was also burned. The plant had been in operation 
day and night for a long time. It is presumed that the 
fire originated in the dynamo room, from which the light 
is supplied. The fire spread so rapidly that many of 
the employees were not able to save their personal 
belongings. The vencer, dimension and saw mills, to- 
gether with the office, were quickly in ruins, and the 
firemen had hard work to prevent the flames spreading 
to the extensive lumber piles, but were finally success- 
ful. Mr. Moffett announced today that the loss would 
be between $15,000 and $20,000. ‘The firm has secured 
office room near by and there will be practically no 
interruption to business, although it will take about 
sixty days to rebuild the destroyed structures. The 
new and complete modern plant operated by the firm at 
Rapid Run, O., will of course be a reliable resource now 
in carrying on the business. The firm has the sympathy 
of all the members of the trade, many of whom offered 
assistance in the shape of temporary office room and in 
other practical ways. The well known energy and enter- 
prise of the firm are sufficient guarantee that there will 
be but a slight impediment to the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The plant was fully insured. 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 20.—During the past week our 
Cleveland dealers did a considerable business in the 
way of buying. It is reported that the Fisher & Wilson 
Company made quite a large purchase of white pine 
and norway, which it intends bringing forward at once. 
It is said that the lot of norway bought was from the 
primeval forest along the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and is as fine a Jot as was ever cut in that country. 

Eastern demand for good lumber continues, and is 
better than had been anticipated. A call from HK. F. 
Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in the early part of the week 
gave our dealers encouraging reports of the lumber 
trade in the east for the past month, and in giving his 
views for the prospects of a good fall trade Mr. Perry 
said every indication points toward a good average 
trade for the coming three months, and for all the bet- 
ter grades of lumber at remunerative prices. 

¥. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., has just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ tour up through the Duluth 
country, where he made purchases of several million 
feet, mostly of norway. He reports that the manu- 
facturers are holding prices firm, and he gives it as his 
opinion that there will be little weakening of prices at 
the mills this year. Chicago and the great northwest 
are drawing heavily on the lumber supply, thus giving 
the manufacturers a good outlet for a large portion of 
their coarse lumber. 

Arthur L. Mix, who has his office at No. 233 Society 
for Savings Building, has of late become quite a factor 
in the way of handling hardwoods, oak railroad ties, 
piling, ete. His contract for furnishing the timber and 
piling for the improvement of the Cuyahoga river was 
one of the largest of its kind for a long time. 

The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company reports 
having an excellent trade so far for August, its saw 
mill being kept exceedingly busy all the time on special 
bills. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Toxepo, O., Aug. 20.—The National Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association closed a suecessful week’s meeting at 
Put-in-Bay island last week. Every state and territory 
was represented by delegates. Prominent among the 
speakers were T, R. McFerson, Evansville, Ind.; H. H. 
Lockwood, Sandusky, O.; James Goodwillie, Wausau, 
Wis.; Henry Stevens, Chicago; W. F. Brown, Jersey 
City, N. J.; F. J. Kress, Pittsburg, and W. B. Mershon, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Toledo’s new city directory is out, and it contains a 
list of thirty-five lumber manufacturers and dealers. 
In the manufacturers’ list are: Chesbrough Bros., Em- 
pire Lumber Company, Edwin Jacoby Company, W. H. 
H. Smith Company, Walbridge Lumber Company, Bar- 
bour & Starr, Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company, 
and Western Manufacturing Company. Wholesale and 
retail dealers, in addition to the foregoing, are: Barnes 
& Mauk, Campbell Lumber Company, W. J. Clarke & 
Co., Sumner D, Dare, Dewey Stave Company, East Side 
Lumber Company, Ephardt Lumber Company, Goulet & 
Co., W. T. Hubbard, Kelsey & Freeman, J. R. Lawton, 
jr., J. R. Lawton & Son, C. B. Lloyd, Maclaren & Sprague 
Lumber Company, Mrs. Margaret Parson, William Peter 
Estate, J. M. Reed, Rib River Lumber Company, Trotter 
& Hanson, H. C. Wason & Co., West Toledo Lumber 
Company, Witker Manufacturing Company. 

Mitchell & Rowland this week received a large cargo 
of Canadian pine. The import duty they paid is the 


largest sum received by the government at this point so 
far this year. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Intimations of Fall Trade at St. Louis—Effects of Car Shortage in the Southwest—The Largest 
Belt in the World—A Cairo Concern Bags a Big German Order for Cottonwood 
—Good Export Demand in the [lobile District— Better 
Outlook at Birmingham. 





THE MIDDLE IIISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Aug. 22.—No one is willing to admit 
that the fall trade has set in, but there is a large amount 
of belated summer business which is giving a fall tone to 
the conditions in and around this market. Every branch 
of the business seems 'to have undergone its separate and 
distinct improvement since last report. Both hardwood 
and pine dealers say the spell has been broken and that 
trade, while it is not yet coming in in chunks, is particu- 
larly satisfactory when comparison is made with a few 
weeks ago. Every large city reports an increase in the 
number of building permits issued simce the first of the 
month and St. Louis has joined with the rest to such an 
extent that the retailers say they are selling more lumber 
than at any previous time this year. The factory trade 
is better, more as a matter of necessity than for any 
other reason, although it can be stated that the factories 
are finding better sale for their product. Factory stocks 
have been decreasing to such an extent of late ‘that re- 
plenishment is necessary. } 

Reports from the country are still thoroughly satis- 
factory. There has been enough rain in the western 
country to make the farmers feel easy and the farmers 
east of the river already have things pretty well in hand. 
The yield of grain seems so bounteous in the whole 
country in which St. Louis is primarily interested and 
prices for all farm products are so high that the man 
who takes other than an optimistic view of the outlook 
is hard to find. Sales of lumber in ‘the western country 
have not yet shown that improvement which will develop 
when the farmers are not so busy, but there have already 
been big gains in the eastern country, aside from the city 
business, and each day sees further improvement. 

There is considerable lumber moving into and out of 
the city, although wet weather in some portions of the 
southern country and the first touches of the car famine 
are affecting things to some extent. ‘The receipts of this 
market during the past week aggregated 24,437,000 
feet, while the shipments were 15,024,000 feet. 

Reports coming to this city from the yellow pine coun- 
try are to the effect that ‘the car shortage is gradually 
becoming of more serious consequence. As a result of the 
heavy crops cars are being bunched in all of the northern 
country and the serious trouble will be felt as soon as 
the southern products begin to fill up whatever cars get 
down into 'that country. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held in this city 
yesterday, there was a good attendance of representatives 
from various sections of the yellow pine country and 
replies to a series of questions sent out by Secretary 
George K. Smith a week ago, together with the personal 
opinions of those in attendance, brought out much direct 
information on the situation. The majority of the mills 
claim to be perfectly satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness being booked. There was some complaint at inabil- 
ity to make prompt shipments because of wet weather, 
sickness and car shortage, but it was felt that these 
phases of the situation are not as serious as they will be 
later. Many of the manufacturers expressed a desire 
that prices, especially on edge grain flooring, dimension 
and common boards, be advanced, but the discussion on 
this proposition resulted in the postponement of any 
action until some time between September 1 amd Septem- 
ber 15, when, it is felt, steps toward price advancement 
can be taken. An interesting point brought out was ‘that 
mill stocks are no longer gaining, but that a number of 
mills are shipping more than they are cutting. 

M. L. Fleishel, representative in this part of the coun- 
try of the Southern Cypress Company, Limited, has just 
returned from a trip through the retail country east of 
the river and reports a satisfactory trade. He is much 
pleased both at present business and the outlook and has 
no complaint to offer at the business he is doing. 

N. W. McLeod reports that the mills of the St. Louis 
Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company are running on 
full time and that a goodly number of orders is on hand, 
He thinks trade is fully up to normal for this season 
and is especially pleased with the increase of business 
east of the river. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, is 
taking a vacation trip to the northern lake country and 
expects to be gone for a number of weeks. 

J. E. Long says ‘that the new mill of the Fred B. 
Dubach Lumber Company is running on full time and is 
turning out upwards of 125,000 feet a day. The mill 
has not been in operation long enough for there to be 
much of an accumulation of yard stock and sales of that 
commodity are not being pushed, but a heayy business 
in special bill stuff is being done, and Mr. Long says he 
is proud of the product of the mill. 

J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman Lumber Company, says 
the shipments of his mill during both July and August 
have been in excess of the production, and the office 
recently opened in this city is beginning to make a show- 
ing for itself. Mr. Freeman thinks prices will be mate- 
rially advanced within the next few weeks and is of the 
opinion that the present demand justifies it. 

H. B. Blanks, a cottonwood manufacturer of Reelfoot, 
Tenn., has spent the past week in the city looking over 
the situatiom, He says he can’t agree with those local 
cottonwood people who can see nothing good in the 
situation, for he believes that things are twisting around 


so as to put that wood on its feet during the next two 
months. He relies somewhat upon the declining river 
to help matters, but also thinks there has been an under’ 
production rather than an over-production during the 
past six months. 


IN THE KANSAS-IISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21—The wholesalers at 
Kansas City report a steady demand from the south- 
west, and by this they mean that the dealers are send- 
ing in orders as they*need the stock, and are selling 
enough lumber right along to afford a fair volume of 
business. There is no big demand noted, and all of the 
wholesalers could take care of more trade than they are 
getting, while at the same time they are supplying 
their mills with enough business to keep them going 
in good shape. 1t has been unusually hot in this sec- 
tion for a period of over two weeks, and in the corn 
country some damage is undoubtedly being done to 
corn that was not made prior to the time this hot spell 
set in. This may account to some extent at least for 
the reason that the dealers in many portions of Kansas 
are not now buying more freely. 

Individually the wholesalers at Kansas City appear 
tc be satisfied with conditions, present and prospective. 
While some of them who were very sanguine that the 
August demand would be rushing by this time have 
been disappointed in their expectations, they feel that 
the rush is only being delayed a little, and that it will 
come a few weeks later than they had expected. Others 
say that their business is fully as good as they had 
figured on at this time, and in all cases the lumber- 
men here are still looking forward to a large volume of 
fall business, and feel that if the car shortage becomes 
as serious as they now expect they will not be able to 
take care of all the business that they will get. 

The car shortage in the south has bothered the yellow 
pine manufacturers to some extent this month, and all 
mills have felt the effects of the lack of cars to a 
greater or less extent during the past few weeks. Along 
the Pittsburg & Gulf the shortage has been particu- 





larly noticeable, but cars are a little more plentiful . 


than they were ten days ago. The southern manu- 
facturers look for serious trouble in getting cars during 
September, and think that the situation will be even 
worse in October. 

Out through the country the trade varies consider- 
ably. In some localities the dealers are busy, while in 
other sections their trade has not yet opened up very 
well. The southern portion of the territory is having 
the best demand just now, particularly in Oklahoma, 
where the dealers in nearly every town in the territory 
are having a brisk demand. In the wheat country busi- 
ness is opening up in good shape, but in the corn belt 
the dealers are still waiting for trade, and really do 
not expect much of a demand this early. 

The demand in the large places in this section is 
good. Kansas City is doing considerable building, but 
on account of a local fight the dealers are not making 
much money on the lumber they are selling. Business 
at St. Joseph is good, and building there is much more 
active than some of the dealers had expected. 

S. M. Cooper, of Iola, Kas., was in the city last week 
on business. He reports trade rather quiet at present, 
but says that the prospects are good for business later 
on. Mr, Cooper has recently gotten up a book for the 
use of retail dealers in making out house bills, which 
is a good thing. He calls it a Jumber bill book, and 
dealers who have used it say it is of great value to 
them. ‘The book is ruled in such a manner as to show 
a complete transaction in selling and delivering a house 
bill at a glance, and a dealer using this system can see 
at a glance just what portion of the bill has been de- 
livered and what remains to be taken out on the orig- 
inal bill at any stage of the transaction, also what has 
been delivered in the way of extras. Mr. Cooper had a 
few copies of his book printed after having given the 
system a thorough trial himself, and sent a copy to 
each of several of hid neighboring dealers, all of whom 
speak of the system in the highest terms, and he is 
now figuring on organizing a company and putting the 
book on the market, feeling that it is something needed 
by every lumber dealer. 

J. H. Foresman, of Joplin, Mo., one of the directors 
of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, was in the city last week. He states that 
things are still quiet in the Joplin district, but that a 
slight improvement in trade is noticed, and he Jooks 
for a fairly good fall business, 

J. E. Marrs, auditor for the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the city to-day. Mr. Marrs has just re- 
turned from a trip to southern Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and reports flattering prospects for fall trade in the 
territory he visited. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long left here last week for Colo- 
rado Springs, where they will remain for about thirty 
days. 

Capt. J. B. White and family left for Colorado a few 
days ago for a month’s trip. 

Charles 8. Keith arrived home yesterday from his 
northern trip, and left last night for St, Louis to 


attend a meeting of the price list committee of the 
yellow pine manufacturers. 

J. C. Columbia has sold his yard at Newkirk, O. T., 
to Canaday & Hufbauer. 

M. R. Smith, of Council Grove, Kas., is in the city 
a He has recently disposed of his yard at Topeka, 

as. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Osteans, La., Aug. 20.—An order has just been 
placed, through the C. T. Patterson Company, Limited, 
for the largest belt in the world, and the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company, of Chicago, is now making it. ‘Lhe belt 
will be 84 inches wide, 143 feet long and 3-ply thick, 
weighing 3,000 pounds. As soon as the belt is finished, 
it will be placed on exhibition for a few days at the 
establishment of the firm through which the order 
was placed, 

The scarcity of tonnage, to which reference was made 
in the last letter, is growing. General Agent Omar 
Bartlette, of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, who is 
a pretty close observer, says that no other branch of 
trade is being so affected by it as is the lumber trade. 
“If we could get the tonnage,” he declared today, “every 
bit of rolling stock we had could be utilized in bringing 
lumber to this port for shipment. I know personally 
that conditions are every bit as bad at Mobile and 
Pensacola as they are here, and I have received several 
inquiries from Galveston exporters wanting to know 
if it was possible to ship through New Orleans.” 

The Texarkana Handle Factory has been sold to a 
Mr. Reeves, who will spend $20,000 in enlarging it. 

The Russe, Burgess & Graydon Company made its 
first shipment of lumber from Jonesville, this state, 
last week. The shipment consisted of red gum, oak, 
ash and poplar, amounting to 500,000 feet. The lum- 
ber will be shipped to France through New Orleans. 

Judge Hill struck consternation into the hearts of 
the strike ringleaders at Moss Point, who were con- 
victed of conspiracy and attempted intimidation. He 
sentenced each and every one of them to ten years’ 
imprisonment in the pentitentiary at hard labor. It 
is believed that the prompt justice which was meted out 
to the agitators who were willing to resort to blood to 
gain their ends will have a salutary effect all along 
the gulf mills, which have been more or less troubled 
by the hoodlumistic element of labor. 

An extensive stave and barrel factory is in contem- 
plation at West Point, Miss. 

The first through train from Jackson to Gulfport 
arrived at Gulfport at 6:30 o’clock Wednesday even- 
ing. The event was celebrated with befitting enthusiasm 
and in the celebration no line of trade was more promi- 
nent than that of lumber, This was but fitting, as no 
other branch of trade will be so benefited by the road 
as extended, 

Germany and the United States got together at the 
St, Charles hotel, this city, last week, in a deal which 
means the sale of millions of feet of cottonwood—that 
once despised timber which was not so very long ‘ago 
thought fit only for burning. The parties to the im- 
portant meeting were F. E. Creelman, president of the 
F. EK. Creelman Lumber Company, of Cairo, Lll., and 
Carl Georg, president of the Georg Lumber Company, 
of Druesburg, Germany. These gentlemen met by ap- 
pointment and spent the day together. Mr. Creelman 
arranged for the immediate delivery of fifty car loads 
of cottonwood from the mills at Grand Lake, Ark., which 
will be brought down the river by the St. Louis & Mis- 
sissippi Valley ‘Transportation Company in barges and 
loaded aboard the steamship Lyderham, now at Port 
Chalmette. The German trade is just now very much 
enthused over cottonwood, so Mr. Georg says, and from 
the F. E. Creelman Lumber Company alone fifty car 
loads a month will be taken until further notice. 

Hon. F. B, Williams, of Patterson, the largest indi- 
vidual holder of cypress lands in the world and one 
of the largest operators, is confined to his bed just now 
by a severe attack of rheumatism. Mr. Williams oceu- 
pies a leading place in the ranks of Louisiana repub- 
licans and his friends are urging him to accept the 
nomination for congress in his district. If he does he 
will stand an excellent chance of winning, for there is 
not a more popular man in the state and he enjoys the 
universal respect of all with whom he has come in 
contact. He served two terms in the state senate with 
conspicuous ability and if elected to congress would be 
a notable addition to the national lawmaking body. 

Secretary Simpson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
Limited, is just back at his desk from a trip to Cin- 
cinnati, where he paid his parents a very. pleasant visit. 
Mr. Simpson, who belongs to the order of young hus- 
bands, took his charming wife with him as far as St. 
Louis, where he left her on a short visit to relatives, 





IN THE SABINE DISTRICT. 


ORANGE, Tex., Aug. 13.—inquiry at the various mill 
offices in Orange develops the fact that there is a detid- 
edly better tone to the market than has been apparent 
for some time past, inquiries from the interior for yard 
stock being much more numerous than they have been 
and more orders being filled for material to go to the 
retail yards than for the past three months. The cotton 
crop is now being gathered and in most places is turning 
out much better than had been anticipated earlier in the 
season, which fact causes a more hopeful feeling among 
the lumber fraternity, who are affected more than any 
one else, perhaps, by the status of the cotton crop. The 
demand for dimension is steadily increasing and more 
dimension has been shipped away from the mills at 
Orange during the past ten days than for some time 
past. 


Another encouraging feature this week is the revival 
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of the demand from the northwest. This territory was 
formerly a fruitful field of operations for some of the 
wills in this section, but when the trade there became so 
demoralized, the southeast Texas mills prudently with- 
drew from the territory to await a more propitious sea- 
son for operating there. The adoption of a list by the 
association has restored confidence to a considerable 
degree and the dealers in the northwest are once more 
sending their inquiries here for the famous Calcasieu 
long leaf yellow pine. 

Weather conditions for some time past have been 
much against the successful conduct of a lumber busi- 
ness from any standpoint, either as a timberman, a man- 
ufacturer or a dealer. During the past two weeks the 
rains have been so incessant that logging operations at 
the various timber camps on the Sabine river have prac- 
tically been suspended, the ground being so boggy in 
the pine forests that the logging teams could not get 
about. The rains that have interfered with logging oper- 
ations have also materially interfered with work at the 
mills, the planing mills especially being hampered by 
the necessity of either shutting or working damp stock. 

Shipments of lumber by rail for the month of August 
from this point will very likely fall below the average 
by reason of the rains and the further fact that one of the 
largest concerns, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
lost its dry kilns and a large amount of lumber by 
fire, followed immediately afterward by the breaking 
of the main shaft in the mill that shut the entire 
plant down for ten days or more. Water shipments will 
show up well for the month, heavy export shipments 
now being made by some of the local exporting concerns. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company is loading 
the sea barge Bartlett with material for shipment from 
Sabine Pass to Vera Cruz, Mexico. It has also confirmed 
the charter of the schooner John F. Kranz, 520 tons, 
for the same voyage, due to load September 1. 

The Orange Lumber Company and D. R. Wingate 
Lumber Company are loading the American bark Ceres 
with railroad ties at Sabine Pass for shipment to 'Tam- 
pico, for the Mexican Central railroad. ‘They have 
under charter to load at Sabine Pass the Italian bark 
Fede L., 1,070 tons, for the River Plate. 

The Morgan Lumber Company finished loading and 
cleared the steamship Ida from Sabine Pass Saturday 
for Liverpool. It has also made some heavy shipments 
of lumber via steamer from Galveston this month. 

The steamship Mombassa, 2,529 tons, is at Sabine 
Pass and will take a cargo of timber for a United 
Kingdom port, furnished by the Sabine Export Com- 
pany, of this place. This company is also loading the 
schooner Clover for a Mexican port and has under char- 
ter the steamship Moonstone, which sailed for Sabine 
Pass, August 1, from Para, Brazil. 

All of the several small mills in this county have been 
closed down for some time past on account of the heavy 
rains. The J. T. Hart Lumber Company, whose mill is 
situated at Bunn’s Bluff, has everything ready to begin 
operations at its mill as soon as the woods dry up so 
that logs can be hauled. The mill has a capacity of 
35,000 feet daily, which will soon be increased to 45,000 
feet. 

The C. A. Russell Lumber Company has just completed 
a tram road with which to log its mill, nine miles west of 
Orange and only awaits dry weather to begin operations. 

L. Miller, president of the L. Miller Lumber & 
Shingle Company, returned this week from a trip to 
Washington, New York and Chicago, which occupied two 
weeks. 

W. H. Stark, secretary-treasurer of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, left last week for Williams- 
port, Pa., where he expected to join his family and go 
with them to an eastern summer resort for a month’s 
vacation. 

Jesse H. Jones, president of the M. IT’. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Houston, spent a couple of days in Orange 
during the week looking after business interests. 

©. F. Pannewitz, general manager of the Orange and 
Wingate lumber companies, made a business visit to 
Houston during the past week. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company has just completed 
some heavy shipments of export material through Sabine 
Pass. 

Alexander Gilmer, the veteran lumber manufacturer, 
was out in the state for a few days during the past week 





MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


Mose, ALA., Aug. 21.—The market on wood goods is 
firm and the demand is all that could be desired. Sawn 
timber is reported firm at 15c, 40 cubie feet basis, with 
small stocks, while the outward movement is brisk. 

The exports for the past week amounted to 4,593,083 
feet of lumber, 5,000 cubic feet of hewn timber, 338,049 
cubic feet of sawn timber and 359,839 feet of hardwoods. 

All of the mills in the city are running and I am told 
that inquiries from Europe, Mexico, South and Central 
America, West India and even South Africa are comin § 
in freely. That the foreign demand for yellow pine this 
year will be good is very evident. The exporters are 
eontracting for every foot of prime and heart face strips 
that can be manufactured and buyers are to be found on 
every side locating this class of material. Said one of 
these gentlemen recently: “We are in position to con- 
tract for 50,000,000 feet of prime, but the man who 
locates the stock first is the man who shows his good 
sense. We are buying first, as the selling has now become 
an after consideration.” 

The cypress shingle market is quiet, especially on the 
lower grades, while the better grades are moving satis- 
factorily. “We are turning down orders for the better 
grades every day,” said L. Cameron, of the Cameron & 
Son Company, of this city. “This is because the buyer 
has taken it upon himself*to name the price for our 
product. We are standing firm on the list, and if, the 


list is cut it is not done here, but in some other section.” 

The stock of shingles is not large, but the cheap grades 
are accumulating. This condition, however, is only tem- 
porary. 

An attachment was issued out of the circuit court at 
Mobile on the 15th against the Bay Shore Mill Company, 
at Coden, Ala., by W. 8S. Keyser & Co., for $2,639.56, and 
the Cunningham Hardware Company for $331.31. The 
Bay Shore Mill Company is composed of F, P. Andrews 
and C. C, Kauffman. 

C. H. Beale, of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, with 
heaquarters at Montgomery, Ala., was in the city yes- 
terday. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., will build a new dry kiln. 

The Bay City Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala., has 
bought a new dry kiln. 

A. J. Spencer, of Roseberry & Spencer, has returned 
from an extended trip east. 

McClure & Grenamayer, Dyas, Ala., will put in a new 
saw mill carriage. 

F, C. Turner & Co.’s sash factory, replacing the one 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt on a larger 
scale, 

C. H. Hill, so well known in the south, was circulating 
among the mill men of the city during the week. 

Pensacola is to have another national bank. W. C. 
O’Neal, of Dothan, Ala., is at the head of the enterprise. 
The eapital will be $100,000, of which Mr. O’Neal will 
subscribe one-half. 

For the first time in Mobile’s history a $100 revenue 
stamp was used here last week in the filing of a deed. 
The transaction was in connection with the winding up 
of the old Seaboard Manufacturing Company by the 
mortgagees of its railroad property and represented a 
deed involving $100,000 between the trustees of the 
debentures of the Lombard Investment Company and the 
Tombigbee Railroad Company. 





FROM MIDDLE AND NORTHERN ALABATIIA, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 20.—There is a still more 
cheerful condition of affairs in lumber circles this week 
than the rather optimistic letter of a fortnight ago would 
seem to have then indicated. ‘Three distinctive things 
on the bright side of the picture are noticeable—first, 
there are more orders; second, there are more inquiries, 
and, third, there are more orders and more inquiries 
from the north and east than for some time past. 

This condition in lumber is rather remarkable, because 
of the fact that the iron trade has lost its bottom and 
there are 100 tons being stored to one shipped and sold. 
The iron men here appealed to the railroads for better 
rates, especially to the ports where export business 
finds an outlet. As an instance of the lack of business 
in iron, one of the leading furnace companies in the 

istrict, with five furnaces in blast, sold only four cars 
of iron week before last. 

But, as noted above, the lumber business goes on to 
better things. George S. Mooar, who represents the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, is 
very cheerful and said that he was doing first rate. He 
was placing some good orders and had a handful of 
letters asking for prices and terms. He said the evi- 
dences of revival in the business from the north and 
east were numerous and he was expecting good results. 

Mr. Johnston, of T. H. Johnston & Co., said: “Our 
business is not as good just now as a week ago, but we 
do: not attribute that to conditions of the market. An 
encouraging thing about the outlook is the prevalence 
of inquiries from territory north and east, and other 
parts that have not given us business for quite a while.” 

KF. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany, Riverside, wore a smile of contentment when asked 
for news. He said: “This is the dullest August with 
us for three years. But we are expecting the best kind 
of a trade from now on. It looks as if things were going 
to be mighty good with us.” Mr, Lathrop’s company 
does mostly a local business, and the dullness of a few 
weeks is thus easily explained, as everybody has been 
waiting for the horribly hot weather to abate. 

Martin O’Rear, of Jasper, has purchased 2,400 acres 
of timber land from Umsted & Baker, of the same town, 
for $18,000 cash. The lands are on Blackwater creek, 
six miles northeast of Jasper. Mr. O’Rear and_ his 
partner, Ed Hall, have all their mills busy and are con- 
templating putting in more. They have orders ahead 
for railroad timbers to last them six months. C. D. and 
R. Y. Long, who also have mills in this territory, have 
all their machinery at work filling big orders for heavy 
timbers. 

The Krebs Manufacturing Company, at + Bessemer, 
owner of saw and planing mills, is going to enlarge its 
plant and add to its business the manufacture of furni- 
ture. A new brick building 70x100 feet will be erected 
and orders have been placed for additional machinery 
needed. The company’s pay roll will be increased $1,200 
a month. 





FROM THE PASCAGOULA DISTRICT. 


Moss Point, Miss., Aug. 21.—The very satisfactory 
table of exports from the Pascagoula district, published 
in a recent issue of the Lumberman, bids fair to be 
equaled, if not surpassed, this year. Every mill in the 
district is running with full crews, plenty of logs, lots 
of orders and bright prospects. 

At a recent term of court at Scranton, Miss., the five 
men who were implicated in the recent shooting of the 
hands of the Dantzler mills were each given ten years 
in the penitentiary. Were these matters managed 
throughout the country with the firm hand of the law 
with which they are managed here, we would have 
fewer “scare” headlines in the daily newspapers. . 


Hi. C. Herring, secretary of the Moss Point Lumber 
Company, is confined to his home by illness. 

Denny & Co. have put in a new saw mill carriage. 

E. R. Dumont, manager for Hunter, Benn & Co. at 
this place, is just now the busiest man in the vicinity. 

H. C. Rollings, formerly with Roseberry & Spencer, 
Mobile, Ala., has accepted a position with Hunter, Benn 
& Co, in the office here. 

The saw mill of Monroe Tate, Nicholson, Miss., was 
destroyed by fire on the evening of August 17. The loss 
is estimated at $4,000, with no insurance. 

wororororrererorrr—r—~r—~r—~" * 


ABOUT THE MAN WHO GOf ON TO HIS JOB. 


Peter Gerlach & Co., the well known manufacturers of 
stave and heading machinery, of Cleveland, O., have a 
story which they tell. 

May be it is a parable. It’s good reading, anyway, 
and ought to appeal to every lumberman who is inter- 





Showing manner of sawing slack staves from small round bolts, 
3 to 8 inches in diumeter—the dark lines show the waste. 


ested in making a profit out of the waste product of his 
forest. The slack barrel stave business is getting to be 
a big and profitable trade. Relatively the cost of a 
manufacturing equipment doesn’t cut much ice. Here 
is the story—read it: 

Once upon a time there was a stave maker who, in 
playing the races, buying antiquated machinery, flirt- 
ing with Mamie Taylor and her sisters, monkeying with 
a Hindoo magic scheme to raise a fifteen-year growth of 
timber in one night, and indulging in other games equally 
impossible to beat, found himself out in the open and his 
Finish in plain sight. 

The stave maker saw he couldn’t get away, so he 
resolved to temporize with the Finish, 
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Showing manner of sawing staves from b°lts 9 inches and 
upwaris in diameter—the black portion shown on end of bclts 
indicates the waste. 


Said the stave maker to the Finish, handing it a 
quarter, “Give me another chance.” 

The Finish bit the quarter to see if it were good, and 
then said: 

“Son, ’tis well. Because of your ambition you shall 
have one more chance, And because you have given me 
good silver, instead of spurious lead, I will even give 
you a tip which should land you a winner. 

“Scattered throughout the forests where you have 
been wont to cut timber you will find many small pieces, 
even of jack pine, black ash, small elm, chestnut, oak 
and pitch pine. These pieces your improvident loggers 
have suffered to go to waste. Go at once and give orders 
that all pieces from 4 to 12 inches in diameter be gath- 
ered and carted forthwith to your mill. 

“Then straightway send your order for one new Ger- 
lach stave saw. Peter Gerlach & Co. are not philan- 
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Showing manner of squaring up holts for use in cutter knife 
machine. Compare the waste with the Gerlach method. 


thropists, but they will trust you even for thirty days. 

“When you have received the machine, go and sell to 
the junk man, or give away, your knife cutter, your 
bolter and your steam box. 

“And then you will make slack barrel staves at a 
profit of more than $3 a thousand. You will even make 
something from that which you have heretofore re- 
garded as nothing. 

“So long.” 

The stave maker drew heavily on his breath (there 
being nobody else he could draw on), and decided that 
he would try the game. 

He found that with the new Gerlach stave saw he 
could handle any kind of timber from 4 to 12 inches in 
diameter without bolting. 

That the machine could be instantly changed to staves 
of any desired thickness, from } to 1} inches. 

. That the machine would cut stock from 24 to 38 inches 
ong. 

And that he could cut from 1,000 to 1,200 good market- 
able staves, 28x? inches, from one cord of stave bolts. 

And now the man’s Finish is not in plain sight. 

——e—e—rrwn 

Log cabins are one of the commodities regularly kept 
in stock in New York city, in 12x12-foot size. They are 
usually made of cedar, and sold to hunters and fishermen 
who take them to the woods for the séasom—a modern 
instance of carrying coals to Newcastle. Rustic bridges 
are also kept in stock up to thirty feet in length. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Citronelle—The Bradley Lumber Company recently began 
here. 

Eva—Stewart & Fricke have sold their saw mill plant to 
John Bates. 

lorest—F lowers & Peagler are out of business. 

Lily Flag—The Indiana Lumber Company has started in 
business again in the mill built recently, to replace the one 
burned at Byrd Springs. 


California. 

I'resno—The Sugar Pine Investment Company has been 
organized by F. H. Short, V. H. M. Maclymont, J. Berry and 
G. L. Hoxie, of this place and F. A. Boole, of Sanger, with 
a capital of $200,000, of which $10,000 is subscribed. 

Florida. 

Gainesville—Chestnut & Moyer will engage in the manu- 
facture of palmetto fiber. 

Jacksonville—Fred W. Bucki has started in the lumber 
business. 





Georgia. 

Ilogansville—The Union Lumber & Furniture Company 
has recently been organized with a capital of $10,000, by 
J. Fk. Mobley, J. . Askew, J. 'T. Armstrong and M. H. High- 
tower. 

Rome—Horton & Smith recently began here in the saw 
mill business. 

Wright—The Garbutt Lumber Company, of Garbutt, will 
move its plant here and consolidate. 

Idaho. 

Silver City—The Owyhee Commercial Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture lum- 
ber and shingles. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Belmont Door & Blind Company is reported 
out of business..—Doty, Chase & Co. are out of business. 

Villmore—Isaac Hill & Son have been succeeded by J. L. 
Barringer. 

Granite City—E. C. Robinson is establishing a yard here. 

Mt. Carmel-——Kar! Barlow, formerly secretary of the Bar- 
low & Kent Lumber Company, of Urbana, O., together with 
k. W. Barlow, B. A. Taylor and other capitalists, will en- 
gage in the furniture business. 

Paisley—T. A. Paden recently started in the lumber busi- 
ness here, 

Indiana. 

Elnora—S. C. Jarvis has succeeded Jarvis & Ritchie in the 
lumber and building material business. 

Goshen—The Hawks-Banta Company is out of the hard- 
wood business here. 

Pine Village—IE. Crane has been succeeded by Crane & Son. 

Pleasant Lake—A. A. Goodwin has recently started here. 

Terre Haute—The L. S. Briggs Lumber Company will re- 
organize. 

Indian Territory. 

Dunecan—The Duncan Lumber Company has sold out to 
I. F. Blount, but will continue in the lumber business. 

Okmulgee—The Nevada Lumber Company recently began 
here. 

lowa. 

Audubon—wW. Burnside is starting in the lumber business 
here. 

Charles City—George P. Smith & Co. are reported selling 
out. 

Delta—The Waite & Williams Lumber Company has re- 
cently been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. H. B. 
Waite is president, R. J. Meinz, secretary and E. H. Williams, 
treasurer. The company’s headquarters are here and they 
will operate yards at Rose Hill and Monroe, formerly owned 
by the Chandler-Cornwall Lumber Company. 

Gladbrook—J. W. Henderson has sold out to Mitchell & 
McCormack, of Reinbeck. 

Keokuk—The Keokuk Planing Mill Company is out of 
business here 

Lime Springs—lIt is reported that R. Burgess has sold out 
and will remove from here. 

Lorimer—The Dewel-Bachman Lumber Company, of Des 
Moines, Ia., has recently engaged in business here. 

Redfield—The Redfield Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000, of which $3,000 is 
paid. Officers: W. M. Steer, president and Robert Goodwin, 
secretary. Philip Meyer is also interested. 

West Branch—Haines & Smith have been succeeded by 
Haines, Smith & Fisher. 


Kansas. 

Burlington—The Burlington Lumber Company is reported 
out of business. 

Haven—John E. Merritt has been succeeded by the Haven 
Lumber Company. 

Howard—Benson & Allen, recently reported as starting 
here, have been succeeded by the Benson Lumber Company, 
(J. A. Benson proprietor). 

Leonardville—C. J. Mills has been succeeded by the Alexan- 
der Lumber Company, of Everest, recently incorporated. 

Marysville—E. O. Webber is again in business here. 

Preston—The Preston Lumber & Implement Company has 
sold out. 

Kentucky. 


Elizabethtown—The Watkins-Montgomery Company has 
incorporated with $1,200 capital, and headquarters here. 

F'armers—The Hawks-Banta Lumber Company is reported 
out of the hardwood business here. 

Louisa—The Standard Lumber Company recently began in 
the saw mill business here. 

Paducah—Hiram Blow & Co. recently moved here from 
Central City. 

Maine. 


Portland—The Boston Oak Pile & Lumber Company has 
organized to engage in the lumber business with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000. Officers: William IF’. Redlon, of 
Hamilton, Mass., president and Mabel G. Moore, of Beverly, 
Mass., treasurer 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—George W. Stone has sold his interest in the Bick- 
ford & Stone Lumber Company to Horace M. Bickford and 
retired from the firm, but will continue in the lumber busi- 
ness.—B. A. Smith & Co. have moved from Providence, R. 
I., to this place. 

Michigan. 


Manistee—The Manistee Land Company has incorporated 
to manufacture lumber, with $21,000 capital. Incorporators: 
I’. V. Canfield, C. J. Canfield, H. W. Marsh and Nellie C. 
Blacker. 

‘Traverse City—Emmet Hagadorn, of Fife Lake, will open 
an extensive lumber yard here. 

Minnesota. 


Henderson—H. M. Schulte & Co have been succeeded by 
H. M. Schulte. 
Mississippi. 


Hattiesburg—The Hattiesburg Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 and $100,000 
optional, by F. F. Phillips, 8S. C. Tucker, C. W. Rich and 
others, to engage in the sash, doors, blinds, etc., business. 


Missouri. 


Caruthersville—The Nicola Bros. Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has engaged in business here. 

Kansas City—The Louisiana Hardwood & Pine Timber 
Land Company has been incorporated with a paid capital 
of $100,000—The Inman-Forrester Box Company has been 
succeeded by the Inman Box Company. 

' Lincoln—Berry Brothers have been succeeded by A. N. 
serry. , 

Parkville—Luthy & Co. have been succeeded by Moon, 
Elliott & Co. 

Montana. 


Big Timber—The Midland Coal & Lumber Company has 
sold out here, and at Martinsdale, Harlem and Twodot, to 
the Montana Trading Company. 


New Jersey. 


Plainfield—-McDonough Bros. have incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, to engage in the coal and wood business. 
Incorporators: P. J. McDonough, C. M. MeDonough and 


L’. McDonough. 
New York. 


Buffalo—kK. V. Dunlevie & Co. have moved here from 
Ellisburg, Va. 

Brooklyn—The Standard Woodturning Company has in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital. 

Prattsburg—Clark & Dean recently started in the lumber 
and grain business here. 

Schuylerville—C. J. Cameron has bought out J. E. Me- 
Eckron. 

North Carolina. 


Greenville—W. H. Harper and W. O. Barnhill will engage 
in the saw and grist mill business here. 

Marble—'The Eureka Lumber Company began recently in 
the hardwood business here. 


Ohio. 


Sandusky-—George R. Butler & Co. will reorganize as the 
George R. Butler Company, incorporated, with $150,000 capi- 
tal. The present members and other capitalists are inter- 
ested. 

Urbana— Earl Barlow withdrew from the Barlow & Kent 
Company August 1, to engage in business at Mt. Carmel, II. 


Oklahoma Territory. 


Alva—-R. M. Davis, recently reported sold out, has started 
in business again. 

Geary-—The Farmers’ Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Oklahoma Lumber Yard Company. 

Newkirk—J. C. Columbia has sold out to Canaday & Huf- 
bauer. 

Oklahoma—tThe J. W. Alexander Lumber Company, which 
started here recently, has sold its lumber yard to the Gault 
Lumber Company. 

Weatherford—The Farmers’ Lumber Company hag been 
succeeded by the Oklahoma Lumber Yard Company. 


Oregon. 


Nehalem—-The Wheeler Lumber Company has incorporated 
with a capital of $40,000. George R. Vosburg, C. H. Wheeler, 
J. KE. Dubois, J. L. Vosburg and J. K. Gambell are the in- 
corporators. 

Pennsylvania. 


Catawissa—-Rhodes & Knittle have been succeeded by 
Daniel I’. Knittle. 

Ellisburg—E. V. Dunlevie & Co. have moved to Buffalo, 
Pe 7 


Latrobe—O’Brien & Tomer have been succeeded in the 
planing mill business by Tomer & Baker. 

Philadelphia—The Spider Lake Saw Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spider, Wis., has opened an office here. 

Warren——The Enterprise Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $300,000, by M. B. Dunham, 
W. M. Lindsay and C. W. Stone. 


Rhode Island. 


Providence—-B. A. Smith & Co. have removed to Boston, 
Mass. 
South Carolina. 


Bennettsville—Covington & Hillard have dissolved part- 
nership.—Robert Munro has sold out.—J. R. Townsend has 
sold out. 

Crockettsville—H. W. Lightsey has started in the saw mill 


business here. 
South Dakota. 


Sioux Falls—J. W. Jensen has sold out to Miracle & Mira- 
cle, of Adel, Ia. 

Tennessee. 

Crossville—-McElwee & Jackson, of Knoxville, have moved 
here. 

Knoxville—The Youmans Lumber Company has succeeded 
T. J. Youmans. 

Lynnville—I’. W. Snead & Co. have moved here recently 
from Mount Pleasant. 

Nashville—-The Roan Creek Lumber Company will engage 
in the lumber business in Carter county with an authorized 
capital of $10,000. The incorporators are John W. Tipton, 
LL. F. Miller, J. D. Jenkins, N. T. Snell and J. Loux. 

Texas. 


Beaumont—The Texas Arm & Pin Company has increased 
its capital to $20,000. 

Como—The Texas Hardwood & Lumber Company, with a 
capital of $30,000, has been incorporated by B. A. Ludlow, 
J. M. Hart and L. H. Tyler. The principal office is here and 
the mills will be in Wood county. 

Fredonia—-The Texas Seaboard Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with $80,000 capital. Incorporators: J. 8. 
Lambert, I’. R. Green and 8S. W. Reed. 


Utah. 


Manti—-A. H. Anderson has been succeeded by Anderson 
& Peterson. 
Virginia. 
Mearsville—Mears & Co. recently started in the saw mill 
business here. 
Washington. 


Centralia—The Salzer Valley Lumber Company has in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 to engage in the saw 
mill business. 

Milan—The Washington Mill Company, of Spokane, has 
engaged in the saw mill business here. 

Olympia—The South Bay Boom & Logging Company has 
recently been incorporated. 

Tacoma—The Sumter Development Company, with a 
capital of $50,000, has incorporated to deal in timber lands, 
real estate, mines, railroads, etec., in Oregon, with head- 
quarters here. Incorporators: Henry Hewitt, jr, A. C. 
Little and Seymour H. Bell, of Tacoma. 


Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee—The National Box Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,000 by A. Gallie, Henry 
Ketelhohn, Joseph Sielaff, Frank Vorleck and others. 

Perkinstown—The Joseph Gibson Company, of Medford, 
is in the saw mill business here. 

Tomah—Croty & Hart have organized to act as manu- 
facturers’ agents in the lumber business. 


Quebec. 

Grand Metis—The Metis Lumber Company has organized 
with $85,000 capital and purchased the limits and saw mills 
of the Rimonski Lumber Company. Organizers: William 
Price, of Quebec, J. H. Conant, of Watertown, Mass., W. 
Seale, of Metis, A. J. Colston, of this place and P. G. Owen, 
of Montgomery. 





NEW TIilLLs. 





Alabama. 

Attalla—aA. M. Lewin, of Cincinnati, will install a saw and 
planing mill plant here. 

Lily Flag—The Indiana Lumber Company, recently burned 
out at Byrd Springs, has erected a new saw mill here with 
a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

Pine Hill—Wilks & Park have established a band mill here. 


, Arkansas. 
Elgin—Taylor & Gibson will build a saw mill here. 


California. 


San Jacinto—The Native Lumber Company will erect a 
box factory with a capacity of 300,000 boxes a season. 

Florida. 
_ Gainesville—Chestnut & Meyer will establish a palmetto 
fiber factory here. 

Georgia. 

Hogansville—The Union Lumber & Furniture Company, 

recently organized, will build a new mill and factory here. 


Scarboro—The Sharpe Lumber Company is building a large 
lumber plant here. 


' Wright—Garbutt Bros. are reported building a new mill 
ere. 
Illinois. 

Mt. Carmel—A furniture factory will be established here 
by Earl Barlow, formerly secretary of the Barlow-Kent Com- 
pany, of Urbana, O., E. W. Barlow, B. A. Taylor and others. 

Louisiana. 
Minden—William Buchanan will erect a saw mill plant 
here, of which E. E. Fitzgerald will be manager. 
Maine. 
‘ a Clyde—William Moody is building a new saw mill 
ere, 
Massachusetts. 


Huntington—H. E. Stanton will enlarge hi l ; 
three story addition. : shectonits. “i9 

Oxford—Chaffee Bros. will erect a saw mill here. 

Michigan. 

Perronville (near)—The Escanaba Woodenware Company, 
of Escanaba, has purchased 8,120 acres of hardwood timber 
for $35,000, and will build a new logging road into a rich 
hardwood belt; also a new saw, shingle and lath mill at the 
new town they will start near here. The improvements will 
represent an outlay of about $90,000. 

; Mississippi. 

_Vicksburg—It is reported that Messrs. Biedenharn & Sons 
will soon erect a modern furniture and box factory here. 

Yazoo City—J. W. Holton & Son, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
have recently purchased 5,000 acres of timber land adjacent 
to the Sunflower river and will erect saw mills, also a bent 
wood factory. J. W. Edwards, of Indianapolis, is an inter- 
ested party. 

; Missouri. 

Kansas City—-The Muscatine Sash & Door Company, of 
Muscatine, Ia., will build a large sash and door factory, in- 
volving an outlay of about $250,000. 

New Hampshire. 

South Brookline—A saw mill will be erected here by O. D. 
lessenden. 

North Carolina. 


Greenville—-W. H. Harper and W. O. Barnhill will build 
a saw mill here. 


Kingsdale- ~The Southern Saw Mill & Lumber Company, of 
Lumberton, N. C. and also of Philadelphia, Pa., will build a 
large and complete saw mill plant here. 

Pennsylvania. 
_ Altoona—Frank Brandt is building a modern brick plan- 
ing mill, to replace the one destroyed by fire. 

Pen Argyl—Vitzgerald, Speer & Co. will build an extension 
to their plant here. 

South Carolina. 

Camden— Rosignol & Nungeizer will erect a planing mill. 

Columbia—R. 8S. Cade & Bro, (colored) have established 
a saw mill on the Edisto river. 

Texas. 
_ Lufkin (near)—The Central Coal & Coke Company, of 
Kansas City, will build a mill here. 
, Retreat—A new shingle mill has been put in operation 
nere, 

Vermont. 

Waitsfield— Moriarty Brothers will build a new steam 
saw mill. 

Washington. 

Mount Vernon—The shingle mill of George W. Reed & Co., 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt immediately. 

West Virginia. 
Beckley—Snuffers Bros. have erected a steam saw mill 
and intend adding planing and grist mills later. 
Wisconsin. 
. Appleton—The Northwest Paper Company will build a 
wood pulp mill here. 
Ontario. 

Bancroft—The Rathburn Company is building a large saw 

mill here. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

Atmore—W. M. Carney & Co. recently lost their extensive 
planing mill plant by fire. The loss was between $50,000 
and $100,000. It will probably be rebuilt. 

Arkansas. 

Little Rock—A. G. Aiken and L. N. Whitcomb’s planing 
mills and two houses were destroyed by fire August 12, caus- 
ing a loss of about $15,000. E. G. Aikin lost about $5,000, 
insurance unknown. L. N. Whitcomb lost about $6,000, 
with $3,000 insurance. 

Ola (near)—-The tramway of the Stoudt Lumber Company 
(Fort Smith Lumber Company) and a kiln containing 200,- 
000 feet of lumber burned August 9. Partially insured. 


Colorado. 


Pueblo—A fire in the suburb Bessemer August 15 destroyed 
the lumber yards and warehouses of the T. H. Foley Lumber 
Company ; also several dwellings. The loss is over $100,000, 
of which the lumber company lost $75,000 with $10,900 insur- 
ance. 
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Mississippi. 
White Ash Lumber Company recently 
Partially insured. 
$4,000 by fire August 17. 


Hollandale—The 
suffered a $5,000 fire loss. 

Nicholson—Monroe ‘Tate lost 
Uninsured 

Missouri. 

The Bremen Box Company recently lost about 

Fully insured. 

New Jersey. 

Mauricetown—Crane Brothers, of Iona, recently lost their 
saw mill and lumber, valued at $2,500. 

Spring Lake—'The lumber yard of Charles Lewis was 

t ed by fire August 11. Estimated loss $10,000, par- 
¢ The fire is thought to have been started by 


St. Louis 


$4,500 by tire 





New York. 
The saw mill of James Holmes was destroyed 
14 by a fire originating supposedly from a spark from 
in engine. Loss, $1,500; uninsured. 

Isaldwinsville—The sash and door factory of Charles N. 
Lliss was damaged to the extent of $1,000 on August 12 
by a fire thought to be of incendiary origin. Insured. 

Ohio. 
Thompson & Moffett’s saw and veneer 
by fire August 20. Loss $15,000, 

The burned property will be rebuilt 


Apalachin 


August 


Cincinnati 
mills were 
covered by 


at once. 


Maley, 
destroyed 
Insurance, 


Pennsylvania. 

Fishing Creek—-A fire was started in Hall & Kaul's lumber 
plant here by a spark from a locomotive, destroying about 
$25,000 worth of property. 

Ilomer City——Morris Betts & Co. incurred a loss of $10,- 
900 on August 16 by a fire which burned their extensive 

w and planing mill plant. The fire was caused by light- 
ning 

Tennessee. 
A fire which started in the planing mill of 
13, destroyed property valued at 
Conn and James 


Greenville 
George lL. Lyon on August 
$20,000, of which George B. Lyon, R. P. 
Lyon are the principal losers. 

Vermont. 
steam saw mill of F. L. Pierce, of 
Loss $2,500, in 


Westminster—-The 
Putney, was destroyed by fire August 10. 
sured for $1,500 

Washington. 
The shingle mill of George W. Reed & Co. 
Loss $10,000, insured for $6,000. 
Lumber & Shingle Company 
Insurance, $13,500. 
West Virginia. 

Sand Run (Upshur county)——The saw mill of Bentley & 
Gerwig, of Parkersburg, was burned August 9. The loss 
is nearly covered by insurance. 

Ontario. 


Brockville—On August 10, a fire originating near the 
elevator shaft damaged the sash and door factory of John 
riggs & Son to the extent of $2,000. Insurance $1,200, 


Mount Vernon 
burned recently. 
Seattle—The Bay 
lost $14,000 by fire. 


recently 
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EVERYTHING IN CYPRESS. 


The Cypress ‘Tank & Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited, of Patterson, La., a good view of whose plant 
is herewith reproduced, was incorporated November 
1, 1896, by the stockholders of the ‘Trellue Cypress 
Company, of the same town, and the two plants are 
within a stone’s throw of one another. Hoo-Hoo No. 
4916 is president and general manager of this com- 
pany as well as of the Trellue Cypress Company. Capt. 
N. LB. Trellue is the secretary-treasurer and looks after 
the timber and steamboat interests of the lumber com- 
pany. J. P. Muggah is vice-president of both concerns 
and has charge of the general mercantile branch of the 
business, operated under the name of James P. Mug- 
gah & Co. 

The line of goods manufactured by the Cypress Tank 
& Manufacturing Company is about the most extensive 
of any mill in the south, including everything in cypress 
that is used in the construction of a house, from the 
rough timbers to the finest exterior and interior finish 

stair work, grilles, balusters, fancy grained cypress 
front doors, ete. Some fine work is being turned out 
at the present time for a Pompeiian villa and an Old 
Virginia mansion for John W. Gates and ex-Congress- 
man Elwood, at Port Arthur, Tex.; while the work in 


the residence of John Green, at Crowley, La., cannot 
be surpassed. The finest cypress doors ever manufac- 
tured by any concern anywhere, Mr. Guyther claims 
(and their appearance seems to bear out the claim) 
have just been placed in a dining room at Patterson 
for Mrs. T. Bellessein, while the wainscoting of the 
same room it is believed cannot be duplicated. Mrs. 
sellessein bought oak mantels, but when she examined 
the doors after they had been finished in hard oil she 
saw that the fine oak mantels were outclassed and 
could not compare with the curly and highly colored 
cypress; and Mr. Green, of Crowley, is offering his 
oak and mahogany mantels for sale—says he “must have 
curly cypress.” ‘The ladies who once see the fine cypress 
interiors turned out by this concern will not after- 
wards look at oak. 

Several banks and drug stores and any number of 
residences have gone through the company’s shops, 
and Martin Cruse & Co.’s drug store at Beaumont, Tex., 
(the home of yellow pine) will bear testimony to the 
value and beautiful variations of coloring in cypress 
when properly worked up for an interior. 

Tanks? Both big and little are turned out by this 
company “to beat the band,” and these go to all points 
of the compass—even to Georgia, South Carolina and 
Virginia, home of cypress (but not Louisiana red). 
When those people want good tanks they come to 
Patterson, La., for them. 

Sam R. Guyther is president of the Cypress Tank 
& Manufacturing Company, and when not buying books 
from smooth solicitors is writing letters and telling his 
customers all about “everything in cypress” that his 
two companies make. Drop him a line and watch how 
quickly thereafter you will be gazing upon his sig- 
nature. When you want tanks, railroad piling, cross- 
ties, fine doors or shingles, write to the Cypress Tank 
& Manufacturing Company, Limited, Patterson, La., 
as it has the stuff to make up to suit you, the timber- 
land from which to cut the logs, the boat to tow them, 
the mill to saw them and the factory to work up the 
product into “everything in cypress” that may be needed 
by its customers. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


It cannot be said that the past week has brought 
about marked improvement in the condition of this 
branch of trade. here is still a feeling among whole- 
salers and manufacturers that the fall business will be 
active, but retailers are not exhibiting an eagerness 
to buy stock goods. All reports go to show that sup- 
plies purchased early in the year are well nigh ex- 
hausted, and this is an encouraging feature. Good crops 
and good prices for grain and live stock also tend to 
keep alive the hope for better things during the fall 
months. There is, however, an evident lack of con- 





fidence among retailers in the stability of prices. This 
is what is keeping back the stocking up demand. And 


the lack of confidence among retailers is not so much 
to be wondered at after all. During the past few 
months prices have been demoralized. In the mail order 
trade perhaps the published discounts have been taken 
as a guide to some extent, but on carloads and esti- 
mates all kinds of prices have been made. West of 
the river it is stated that a large number of yards 
are under contract for the season and instances are 
quoted where estimates on less than carloads have been 
figured at practically carload prices. All these mat- 
ters have a tendency to keep values in a disturbed con- 
dition and furnish the retailer with reasons why he 
should hold off with his fall buying as long as possible. 
* * * 

The manufacturer of stock goods has not had an easy 

time this year. Starting in the season with low prices 











PLANT OF THE CYPRESS TANK & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PATTERSON, LA. 


the market has been a dragging one ever since. Prices 
stiffened up a little for a time, but the heavy movement 
of goods has been on a low basis. In the face of this 
the cost of manufacturing is fully as great as it was 
last year. Nor is there immediate prospect of lower 
cost of production. The supply of white pine factory 
plank is known to be limited and should the factories 
run up to their normal capacity during the fall there 
will be another shortage in the winter fully as_pro- 
nounced as that which was felt last fall. The substi- 
tution of other woods for white pine has been carried 
on to some extent, but not enough to relieve the situa- 
tion. The only hope that manufacturers now have for 
a profitable year is that the fall trade will be of sufli- 
cient magnitude to bring prices back to where they were 
in the spring and stimulate buying for stocking up pur- 
poses on the part of jobbers and retailers, 
* * * 

In regard to special work the situation is a little 
bit more encouraging. There is almost a deluge of 
inquiries for estimates and while these are not yield- 
ing the usual proportion of orders they are taken to 
indicate that a large amount of building will be 
done before winter. There has been considerable school- 
house and church building throughout the west this 
season and in the eastern territory several manufac- 
turing towns have been building up rapidly. There is 
not the demand for factory frames and sash, however, 
that was noticeable a year ago. Of the estimates now 
coming in a large proportion are for residences and 
most of these are of the better class. Several factory 
operators report that their odd work departments are 
running full capacity and in some instances overtime. 
On the whole there is not much disposition to com- 
plain of the demand for odd work, the chief grievance 
in this respect being that estimates are figured right 
down to bed rock, 

* * * 

At the meeting of the National Window Glass Job- 
bers’ Association held at Niagara Falls last week a 
new list was adopted to go into effect on September 
10. This list is said to be simpler than the old one, 
being so arranged that two discounts will apply, one to 
all sizes of single strength amd the other to all sizes of 
double strength. As compared with the old list the new 
one makes an average advance of about 10 percent, 


though proportionately the greatest advance is 
on the smaller sizes. No announcement has’ been 


made of discounts that will apply after the new list 
goes into effect. The handlers of plate glass have also 
withdrawn their old list and a new one is being pre- 
pared which will effect a 10 percent advance. There is 
said to be a steadily increasing demand for plate and 
the factories have been unable so far this season to 
keep up with orders. 
* * * 

Demand for window glass is quiet this month. Prep- 
arations are being made for starting blowing on Sep- 
tember 1, although no settlement has been effected 
between the combine and the flatteners’ association. 
The combine is practically out of glass and still owes 
the jobbers’ association about 300,000 boxes on last 
season’s orders. The independents have also pretty 
well cleaned up the glass they had left from last fire 
and indications are that both independent and com- 
bine factories will use every effort to begin blowing 
promptly on September 1. An official of the combine 
is credited with the statement that a good-sized cut 
in prices will be made soon after blowing begins and 
that values will be kept down close to cost during the 
year. The idea is to discourage the building of further 
independent plants. This is a defensive move which 
the combine seems to consider highly necessary and 
probably it is, for it is stated that the new outside 
capacity for the coming fire will amount to over 175 
pots, of which 125 is made up of tanks of the most 
modern type. 

* * * 

According to Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill 
work the August trade has not reached the propor- 
tions that had been anticipated. There is consider- 
able complaint of a slack movement in regular stock. 
Speculative buying on the part of retailers is not in 
evidence. Underneath the surface, however, there is a 
feeling of confidence in the future and a belief that 
prices will speedily develop strength as the fall demand 
begins to make itself felt. There is plenty of estimat- 
ing on special work to keep the estimating departments 
busy and in many instances additional men have been 
added in order to keep the work from piling up. But 
the proportion of orders resulting from these esti- 
mates is not satisfactory. It is hoped, however, that 
much of this business will develop into orders later. 

* * * 


The improvement in the country demand reported 
from Kansas City, Mo., last week, continues and the 
jobbers there look for a good demand for regular stock 
from this time on. The dealers have been slow in 
ordering fall stock this year, and as a rule supplies 
of sash and doors in the retail yards are low, so that 
it is about time the demand was improving. Prices 
are in rather bad shape, and the latest discounts are 
not maintained as they should be. There is a fair 
demand for mill work and the planing mills are stil! 
busy, with considerable work ahead. 

* * * 


In the Saginaw valley the factories and planing mills 
are all in operation. More business could be done, but 
there is no kicking. There is some call for box stuff. 
Local building operations are brightening up, and there 
are more favorable indications at other points. The ex- 
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port door business has suffered by reason of the decline 
in the trade in proportion to other branches of the lum- 
ber industry. There is something being done in dressed 
lumber, and some firms report a fairly satisfactory vol- 
ume of trade in house finishing lines. 

7 * * 

There is no real improvement in the door and gen- 
cial woodworking trade reported by the mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., though they have all along been able to keep 
practically a full force running on something besides 
doors, for that branch of the trade continues very 
slack. ‘here is report of a general demoralization of 
prices westward that has a bad effect in the east, which 
is showing about the same disposition to refuse the 
prices asked in this branch of the business that it is 
in lumber. The box trade is so much better than the 
average that there is a noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of box factories in the city and some of the older 
ones will add to their capacity. With box lumber down 
to $17 there is not the cause for complaint of high 
prices that threatened early in the season to cut down 
the output. 

* as % 

If a hopeful feeling could be “cashed in” by the 
manufacturers of doors, sash and moldings about New 
York city, there would be much more rejoicing than 
there is now, Traveling salesmen come in with reports 
that the retailers have extremely light stocks and that 
the prospects for any amount of building in town, city 
and hamlet are extremely bright. So the manufac- 
turer is keeping himself busy and awaiting a fall trade 
that he believes will almost assume the proportions of a 
boom. As a consequence prices are much more stiffly 
held than they were. 

% * * 

The manufacture of mill work is a growing industry 
on the Pacifie coast. Several new factories have been 
put in within the last year and business is reported 
to be steadily improving, owing to an increased demand 
from the east for red cedar doors and other specialties. 
At Portland, Ore., C. H. Jackson, of the newly organ- 
ized sash and door company, states that his concern 
recently shipped thirteen cars of stock in eighteen days 
and is receiving daily eastern inquiries. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The American Lumberman is indebted to the H. M. 
Tyler Lumber Company of North ‘Tonawanda, N. Y., for 
a map of the revised 
plan of the Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition, to be 
held at Buffalo from 
May 1 to November 1 
of next year, also a 
very handsome badge 
of the exposition, 
which is herewith re- 
produced, The Amer- 
ican Lumberman had 
not heretofore recog- 
nized the great at- 
tractiveness of the 
two continents of the 
western hemisphere. 
There is also inclosed 
a card issued by the Bureau of Publicity with a hand- 
some illuminated obverse bearing this design, and upon 
the reverse side forty-two facts regarding the exposition, 
each condensed into a single line. Some of these lines 
are reproduced as follows: 

Resources for the purposes of the exposition, $5,800,000. 

Grounds include 133 acres beautiful park lands and lake- 
lets. 

Most elaborate electrical exposition ever contemplated. 

Court of the fountains lighted with 100,000 electric lights. 

Niagara Falls power, electrically applied to run machinery. 

Machinery and transportation building 500x350 feet. 

Manufacturers’ building 500x350 feet, covering four acres. 

The greatest athletic carnival ever held in America. 

Stadium for sports covers ten acres; seats 25,000 people. 

Musie gardens for entertaining vast assemblages, 

Federal government to spend $500,000 on this exposition. 

Exhibits from the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

Chautauqua summer school, a few miles from Buffalo. 
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NEW PLANING, MATCHING AND JOINTING MACHINE—J. A. FAY & EGAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Mechanical. 


A GREAT SAW PLANT. 


There is perhaps no better indication as to the extent 
of manufacturing activity on the part of saw mills than 
can be found by investigating the condition obtaining 
with saw manufacturers. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the report made by a representative of 
EK, C. Atkins & Co., the saw and knife manufacturers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., as to the condition of affairs with that 
old and streng concern. It observed two months ago a 
slackening in the amount of new business, but orders are 
new coming in in large volume with rush clauses at- 
tached, so that it may be assumed that lumber manufac- 
ture is being and is to be rushed as vigorously as ever. 
The slackening observed, however, did not affect the 
output of the establishment in the least, for it was so 
far behind its orders that steady night running had for 
many months been necessary, and the business has been 
growing with such rapidity that extensive improve- 
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AND DOOR CUT-OFF 
ments and enlargements are necessitated. 

An increasing tendency toward the use of wide band 
saws is noted by this company, which finds that it is 
unable to take proper care of the orders for that class of 
goods coming in, and it has found it necessary to increase 
its facilities in its mill saw department throughout. 

The plant itself has had and is now receiving some 
extensive enlargements. ‘There has just been completed 
and put into operation a 3-story fireproof building, 60x 
150 feet in area, exclusively for the manufacture of the 
wooden parts of saws, knives and tools. ‘The new depart- 
ment is operated by electricity, motors being placed at 
each machine, or at convenient groups of machines, which 
are in turn driven by an eleetrical plant recently in- 
stalled. 

Another building, the foundation for which is about 
completed, is a tempering shop which will probably be 
the largest establishment of that sort in the world. It 
is 120x150 feet in area and four stories high. Its design 
and arrangement are the work of E. C. Atkins, the vet- 
eran saw manufacturer who is at the head of the insti- 
tution and expresses the results in this line of his 
years of experience and study. It is in the shape of a 
hollow square and from the center of the inner court will 
arise a great smokestack 156 feet above the ground and 
ten feet in diameter inside. This will furnish draft for 
the boilers and the new tempering shop. Mr. Atkins 
had made a long and careful study of tempering proc- 
esses and of the chemical and physical structure of 
steel, and this new department, or rather this new 
equipment for the tempering department, will be the 
scene where will be worked out his well considered 
theories into practical results. In addition to these 
new buildings the engine room is being much enlarged 
to accommodate a new duplicate equipment of boilers 
and a duplicate electrical plant. This latter is a new 
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departure for the Atkins institution. There has re- 
cently been put in operation engine and dynamos which 
furnish light and power, but this electrical plant is 
being duplicated both for the service that will be put 
upon it and for the sake of safety in case of break- 
down. It is the intention of the company to substitute 
electrical transmission for the old method as fast as 
it seems practicable and desirable. 

The products of E. C. Atkins & Co. are many 
and varied. They manufacture saws of every descrip- 
tion, from steel cutting saws to butcher saws and from 
diminutive circulars to enormous band saws, and their 
business in all these numerous lines is _ flourishing, 
though, as stated above, the most notable increase is 
probably in the demand for wide log band saws. 





SASH AND DOOR CUT-OFF SAW. 


The accompanying engraving illustrates a new sash 
and door cut off saw, designed and built at the Will- 
iamsport Machine Company, branch of the American 
Wood Working Machine Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
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SAW—AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINE COMPANY. 


This machine is intended for establishments wanting 
i moderate priced and easy operating machine for the 
purpose of cutting off lumber. 

The main frame is made of hardwood. The tracks, 
gages and connected saw arbor boxes are of iron. The 
arbors are of steel. The carriage on which is placed 
the stock to be cut off moves on an improved method 
of ball bearing which the manufacturer claims makes 
it one of the easiest carriages to operate ever placed 
on wood-cutting machinery. 

This machine will cut off up to 24 inches in width 
and at additional cost can be made to cut any width 
desired. The table is 20 inches wide by 50 inehes Jong. 
The machine is furnished complete with one 14 inch 
cut-off saw, adjusting gage and countershaft. 

For further information and price of this or any 
other woodworking machine we would refer our readers 
to the American Wood Working Machine Company, 
located at 136 Liberty street, New York city, and 45 
South Canal street, Chicago. Correspondents are re- 
quested to address the nearest point. 





NEW PLANING, MATCHING AND JOINTING 
MACHINE. 


The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of 320 to 340 West 
Front street, Cincinnati, O., has recently brought out 
and placed on the market a new heavy six-roll double 
cylinder planing, matching and jointing machine, pat- 
ented January 9 and March 20, 1900. This machine, 
which is illustrated herewith, the manufacturers claim 
is the largest and heaviest combined planer, matcher 
and jointer that is made and it is especially recom- 
mended for railroad car and repair shops, southern and 
Pacifie coast planing mills. It will plane 30 inches 
wide and 14 inchés thick and will work simultaneously 

three sides of two pieces of material 

of uneven thickness up to 12 inches 
wide and 14 inches thick. 

The frame is massive, perfectly 
jointed and bolted to secure rigidity. 
The cylinders are made from solid 
forged steel and are slotted on all 
their faces. 

The matching works are very sub- 
stantial and are fitted with a patent 
weighted matcher clip for working 
cross grained and knotty lumber and 
producing rapid and accurate work. 
The feed works are also powerful, 
consisting of six rolls 8 inches in 
diameter, connected by a train of 

‘ heavy expansion gearing with double 
links, and are heavily weighted. 

In fact this machine will be found 
to have embodied in its construction 
numerous devices and conveniences 
for facilitating the work and doing it 
in the most accurate and rapid man- 
ner. Those of our readers who are 
interested and who will write to the 
manufacturers at the above address 
will be furnished with prices and full 
particulars. A copy of the J. A. Fay 
& Egan Company’s new illustrated 
catalog will also be sent free’ to 
any address. 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





The Trade Outlook at Nashville—Among the Tennessee Mill Men —Views of Cincinnati Dealers— 
The Hardwood Situation Reviewed by an Expert—Scarcity of Plain White 
and Red Oak—A Hardwood Forestry Experiment. 





THE SITUATION AT NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 17.—Nobody in this section 
of the country seems to be in the least worried about 
the condition of the hardwood lumber trade. The man- 
ufacturers generally are satisfied to wait and let things 
drift along in their usual course, with the expectation 
of a better demand and market within a few months. 
They are not hustling for orders and are holding their 
stocks firmly, believing in better prices in the future. 
One of the members of the Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing 
Company, a leading hardwood manufacturing concern 
of this territory, sums up the situation as follows: 

Trade has held good so far. We have plenty of logs to 
last us until December 1 and the outlook for the balance of 
the year is good. We have about 300,000 feet of quartered 
oak on the sticks, for which we are getting $45 f. 0, b. cars 
at Nashville, and there is nothing to sell at a cent below 
that figure. In fact, we have today refused an order for 
three cars at $44. Poplar sells as fast as we can cut it in 
all grades and we cannot fill our orders today. This goes 
largely to the middle western states. We are cutting oak 
right along for export. The plain oak trade is better than 
it was at this time last year and prices rule about the same. 
One strange thing is that we are getting more at present 
for inch plain red oak than we are getting for the same 
thing in white oak. We are not cutting much ash, as the 
ash market is slow and dull. The demand for quartered oak 
is slow, but we are selling some for interior finish and 
furniture. We have all the common plain sawed red and 
white oak that we can saw the balance of this year already 
sold. 

Mr. Lieberman, of the well-known firm of Lieberman, 
Loveman & O’Brien, states the situation graphically as 
follows: 

Business is dull—that sizes up the situation in a 
few words. Stocks are full and a little larger than a year 
ago. Poplar is in a little shorter supply. ‘The oak market 
is slow, but the poplar market continues fair. We cut all 
varieties of hardwoods. ‘The outlook for fall trade is not 
very encouraging. We look for it to improve some, but 
do not look for any great demand until after election. Yes, 
the election is partly to blame for the present stagnation, 
as it always acts that way. ‘There is not much Inquiry at 
the present market price or at any other price. In fact, 
everybody seems to be waiting for something to turn up. 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 21.—“I regard the outlook for 
the lumber trade favorable for a profitable business this 
fall and wimter,’ said a prominent lumberman today. 
“Of course I refer to hardwoods. The demand is good, 
the dull time of year considered, and every indication 
points to an increased demand for lumber as fall comes 
on. ‘The big drop of $8 a ton in structural steel and 
building material will develop a building boom all over 
the country, and whenever there is much building going 
on the lumber trade is benefited.” 

This is the way most local dealers regard the lumber 
situation. Poplar is scarce on this market and there is 
no drop in prices. Several mills are running extra time. 
This shows that business is still moving along. 

The Roan Creek Lumber Company, of Carter county, 
has beer granted a charter. Capital $10,000. John 
Tipton, Lee F. Miller, J. D. Jenkins, N. T. Stelland and 
J. J. Loux are the incorporators. 

A fire of incendiary origin destroyed the saw mill of 
C. A. Shott, south of Brownsville, last week. 

Whitehouse & Dyer have associated themselves with 
some Wisconsin parties and have bought a tract of oak 
timber near Carpenter station, on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, known as the Stewart tract, and about 
seventy acres of adjoining land, and are putting in a 
stave and heading factory at Summertown, which is 
near by. 

The J. H. McFall Lumber Company, of Clarksville, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. It 
will purchase timber lands and manufacture lumber. 
Wesley Drane, J. M. McRae, M. Savage, Samuel Ford and 
H. N. Leech are the incorporators. A large body of tim- 
ber west of Clarksville, near the Tennessee river, has 
already been purchased by the company. 

Cumberland county is experiencing a remarkable re- 
vival of business, owing to the building of the Tennessee 
Central railway through it. This county has heretofore 
been inaccessible. It is on top of the Cumberland moun- 
tains, 2,000 feet above the sea, and rich ir minerals and 
timber. At Crossville, William Berry, of New Albany, 
Ind., is putting in a stave factory. He will ship his 
staves to Louisville, Ky., where they will be used in the 
manufacture of beer and whisky kegs. Already eight 
saw mills have been put up at different points in the 
county. At Woody the Campbell Coke & Coal Company 
has put up fifty houses and will erect 200. This will be 
a mining town. At Crab Orchard two companies are mow 
mining coal, the Renfro Mining Company amd the Crab 
Orchard Coal Company. Two large commissary stores 
will be established at Crossville by the Tennessee Central 
railway. This gives an idea of the activity going on in 
that region of country. 

J. A. Hood, of Hood & Bonner, successors to J. A. Bon- 
ner & Co., Irving College, Tenn., was in the city last week 
purchasing a saw mill outfit. This firm has three mills 
in operation and ships from McMinnville and Dunlap. 

W. M. Farriss, of the Hilham Lumber Company, whose 
headquarters are at Butler’s Landing, or the upper Cum- 
berland, was in the city last week. 

Dr. J. O. Kirkpatrick, head of the large firm of J. O. 


Kirkpatrick & Son, is building a handsome residence for 
his son, John Kirkpatrick, and bride, on Addison avenue, 
one of the fashionable residence streets in the west end of 
Nashville. 


HOW CINCINNATIANS VIEW THE [IARKET. 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 21.—A_ representative of the 
Lumberman recently called on several members of the 
Cincinnati hardwood trade in order to get their expres- 
sions on current market conditions. 

John Dulweber & Co. said: “Lumber dealers have 
more furniture stock on hand here now than at any 
time since the panic. Furniture men are also stocked 
up pretty well. There are more of these men carrying 
stock now than formerly, The buggy and wagon busi- 
ness seems to be changeable—one week they do business 
and the next they don’t. There is not a large amount 
of this stock on hand or on the market at present and 
a sudden demand would clean it up in short order, The 
demand for general stock in hardwoods is not as good 
as usual at this time of year. We look for a fair trade 
this fall, not what it was last year, perhaps, but a good 
trade. The supply will be rather short this fall in all 
lines, but we think the mills will be able to care for 
all orders, though prices will probably rise a little. 
There is really no price now, dealers quoting prices that 
vary as much as $5 on the same grade of plain oak. 
The variation is greater in this wood than any other, 
but everything is up and down the same way more or 
less.” 

A representative of the Hanna Lumper Company said: 
“Trade is fair with us—nothing to brag about, but we 
have nothing to complain of either. Poplar stock is 
scarce and in best demand. Other stock is somewhat 
scarce also and not moving as freely as poplar. If the 
people who own the stock would not be so ready to get 
panicky and drop prices at the first sign of dullness, 
business would be all right, ‘The outlook for fall trade 
is good. Election has a good bit to do with the situa- 
tion. The log supply is light and no more logs can be 
had till January, which will tend to raise prices some— 
not to any great extent, however. he wise thing for 
owners of stock to do is to hold on and not get uneasy. 
Those who want to stock up should buy now for future 
use and save money.” 

J. Ernest Tuthill, of the Cypress Lumber Company, 
said: “We have just opened a poplar mill at Martins- 
ville, Va., the capacity of which is 20,000 feet a day— 
and you can say it cuts that, too, on a run of ten hours. 
The wood is fine, soft yellow poplar and has a great 
deal less sap than usual. We expect to export the 
largest part of the cut of this mill and there is a good 
demand for the lower grades locally—that is, at the mill. 
We will not ship any of this cut west at all. We have 
several mills in Tennessee and Alabama, all working 
full time on poplar, plain and quartered oak and other 
hardwoods. We are also building a new mill at Cor- 
dova, Ala., to saw both pine and hardwoods and will 
have it at work in ten days. ‘Trade in general has 
dropped off some, but we are not complaining and feel 
that we are getting our share, We have plenty of logs 
and a full stock on hand and aim to keep it so, no 
matter what the conditions are. The demand compared 
with last year is off some.” 








A ROUNDUP OF HARDWOOD CONDITIONS. 


Auburn, O., Aug. 15.—The amount of stock in Qhio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Michigan is larger than one year ago by 15 to 
20 percent, judging from lists I have received from mill 
men and operators in that territory. The available sup- 
ply of cut logs is 5 to 10 percent more than one year ago. 
In walnut logs the increase is about 50 percent and in 
hemlock 35 percent. These estimates are approximate 
and not altogether from what operators and mill men 


say, but also from what I have seen on trains, in the rivers, 
at the mills and in the woods. ‘The general tendency is to 
say that the supply of logs is short and this is true as com- 
pared with former years. 

The number of new plants going into active operation is 
much more than usually supposed and their available sup- 
ply much less than capacity. ‘There are also a number of 
old plants being started up to saw out a drive or purchase 
of some operator. The small portable mills are continu- 
ally multiplying and going farther and farther into the 
woods from railroad or river. ‘Their supply is generally 
greater than their capacity and on fine stock they are de- 
stroyers of the first water, as it is impossible to work large 
oak and poplar on those extra-light mills. 

Thus we can certainly see a positive gain of output of 
from 10 to 15 percent over last year. The mills were on 
an average 20 percent short of filling their orders last sea- 
son, so that the increase of output will not more than 
bring stocks up to a normal amount, if it does that. 

Stumpage is continually going higher in price and lower 
in quality, many pieces being bought now which were for- 
merly rejected because of the quality, location or amount 
of area covered for so small an amount of product. This 
is more especially true where the timber of the locality has 
the reputation of being clear and sound, although it may 
be small. We are compelled to realize the fact that some 
kinds of stumpage are nearing the end for a wood of gen- 
eral use, such as walnut, white ash, hickory, cherry and 
basswood. The latter wood is being consumed faster than 
any other on account of the number of uses it is being put 
to. First, it is a first-class paper wood; second, a good 
box timber, being so white it plainly shows a brand or 
mark. It is soft, easy to nail and carries any kind of 
goods without mar or stain from acid. It ig also exten- 
sively used as a —— finishing lumber and for molding. 
Where composition is laid on it makes a fine floor for car- 


peting and furnishes over one-half the candy, oil and oy- 
ster packages manufactured in the United States. 

In regard to oak I can see no immediate lack of supply. 
There are twenty or more different varieties, so well dis- 
tributed over twenty-five states that the supply, if not 
wasted by using the cabinet portions for construction tim- 
bers and ties, will last for furniture and interior finish for 
a number of years yet. It is true that very long ship or 
construction timber is becoming scarce and the price is 
only regulated by the cost of Oregon fir, the oak, if it be 
clear, having the preference, but it will not command 
enough more price to make it a factor. I find firsts and 
seconds both in quartered and plain sawed much more 
plentiful than common, manufacturers wanting something 
cheaper to finish out their contracts, which were taken too 
low for the present prices on the upper grades. ‘There is 
no change on ties and construction timbers, common and 
cull, of any note, and stumpage is surely advancing. 
Firsts and seconds have accumulated to some extent and 
dropped some in price. 

Poplar stumpage is limited both in quantity and area, 
only four or five states having any amount to ship beyond 
their borders. I do not expect to ever see it cheap again. 
It may fluctuate a trifle, but it will never go begging as 
before. The price of poplar is sure to be governed and to 
a certain extent dictated by the price of Oregon pine and 
California redwood, as they both enter the same field and 
become competitors. ‘The price of poplar today is none too 
high as compared with redwood, white or cork pine of the 
same quality. It is not high enough and should not be 
lowered in the least. One noticeable fact is that common 
and cull are in much greater demand than firsts and sec- 
onds, the tendency being to get something cheap. 

Birch enjoys a steady trade and is sought on account of 
its being cheaper than cherry. I[t lacks in many ways the 
qualities of cherry and can never be a true rival of that 
wood with those who thoroughly know the value of cherry 
as a cabinet wood. Birch may fluctuate and drop, but 
cherry cannot, as it is too scarce and valuable and without 
question the finest cabinet wood in America today. Stocks 
of good cherry are scarce and held high. 

Maple I find is being more extensively used all the time. 
Nearly every new building for business purposes uses ma- 
ple for flooring, if it has a wood floor. Maple stumpage 
is advancing, as the maple is a profitable tree for sugar, 
and sugar brought a good price last year. 

The trade in second growth ash has been phenomenal 
during the past season. Do not think it can keep up such 
a pace without advancing prices more than they have ad- 
vanced already. The only salvation for manufacturers of 
this stock is its growth. It is a fast grower and repro- 
duces itself in twenty years. I do not think the demand 
will be as heavy for the next year as for the past, as more 
people are carrying stock. 

The demand for hickory is not so great for carriage and 
wagon stock as it was six months ago, but sucker rod plank 
and artillery stock are hard to find. 

In my line I buy stock in various ways in twenty or 
more states and see many other buyers, manufacturers, 
dealers and consumers, each of whom looks at the future 
from his own standpoint, seldom considering the export 
trade or being willing to consider that if the Pacific coast 
people have a large China and Klondike trade it will affect 
prices here on pine and poplar. But when the Pacific coast 
people drop prices a couple of dollars a thousand I notice 
the change in poplar and pine immediately. The same 
principle affects all our hardwoods. 

I find in the east that manufacturers have light stocks, 
dealers being better supplied. Contractors are putting off 
buying, saying the woods are full of lumber and that it 
will be cheaper; but upon investigation I find many of 
the largest contracts not one-third finished. I regard the 
present lull in business as only a rest for the people, who 
are just waiting to see who will go to the wheelhouse to 
run the ship of state before taking up the saw and hammer 
and going back to work. With election over the demand 
will be as heavy or heavier than before and mill men, deal- 
ers and manufacturers will be in much better shape to fill 
their orders than a year ago. Prices will become firm as 
soon as people realize the true position. 

The export trade is dull and only in certain lines is the 
demand such as to warrant shipments. Just so long as 
the producers and dealers of America will keep the cities 
in Germany, France and England congested with our goods, 
especially of a quality that they consider poor, our export 
business will suffer. The average dealer or manufacturer 
abroad knows so little about American forest products 
that he is a dangerous customer to deal with, often con- 
demning better stock than he accepts. C. BE. THorpe. 





BUT LITTLE PLAIN OAK AVAILABLE. 


HELENA, ARK., Aug. 16.—The stock of dry lumber is 
more than it was at this time last year, for at this time 
last year there was very little dry lumber in this vicin- 
ity. There is no great stock of dry lumber along here 
now. An ordinary good trade for a couple of months 
would soon take all the dry stock from the mills in this 
vicinity that we know of. The stock of green lumber is 
about the same as last year at the large mills, but not as 
much at the small mills, as during the month of June 
and part of July there was so much rain these mills 
found it difficult to get logs, and some that were running 
last year have by this time stopped entirely. 

While we all talk about trade being dull, still we are 
moving what ought to be a satisfactory amount of dry 
lumber each month. As to the outlook for the balance 
of the year, it seems to us there ought to be an improve- 
ment in trade. The output of hardwoods from this time 
on to January 1 will not be what it was last year. The 
stock of plain-sawed lumber, both white and red oak, 
dry and green, is not near what it ought to be, and it 
would be hard to find ten cars of either kind shipping 
dry in this market. A great deal of lumber here has been 
sold for export. The buyers in the oak market are not 
anxious for stock, but still there is quite a shipping 
trade going on each month. 

R. McCoy LuMBer CoMPANY. 





SEMI-FORESTRY METHODS. 


The L’Anguille Lumber Company, of Marianna, Ark., 
is a hardwood manufacturing establishment which by 
accident rather than design is drifting into a forestry 
experiment. It has been doing business at that location 
for twelve or fifteen years. At the outset it purchased a 
thousand acres of land adjoining its mill site, and, 
partly as a matter of convenience and partly because 
logs could be purchased cheaply, it has allowed this tim- 
ber to stand, except as it has found it convenient in get- 
ting out some special order to go to this timber for the 
logs. The result has been that several hundred thou- 
sands of feet of logs annually have been taken off from 
this tract, and its value does not seem to have been 
affected. Last year about 400,000 feet was logged from 
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it, including one red oak tree from which were cut five 
12-foot logs, the small end of the butt log measuring 52 
inches in diameter. The lumber from this tree brought 
about $125 at the mill. 

N. Miller, manager of the company, was in Chicago 
last week, when this subject incidentally came up. He 
said that the company is now contemplating a per- 
manent forestry experiment with this tract. The great 
difficulty heretofore has been that it was unfenced, and 
cattle and hogs largely prevented growth from the seed 
and damaged the small timber. It had not been defi- 
nitely decided to do so as yet, but it was proposed to 
fence the tract and perhaps practice replanting in a 
conservative way. Even with the loose methods adopted 
the results seemed to show to him that with more care a 
good profit could be had out of the tract as a forestry 
proposition. Whenever any timber has been cut from it 
selection was carefully made, and the felling was done 
with a view to avoiding injury to young growth. Thus, 
in spite of the damage of cattle, there is much young 
timber of a thrifty growth which promises to make first 
class logs. A great advantage to the company, however, 
in this tract is its ability to fill special orders, so 
that the proper basis of figuring its valtte is different 
from what would be the case with all the logging of the 
company done on the same basis. 

The mill plant is a single band outfit kept up to date, 
and special pains is taken to secure a well and smoothly 
sawed quality of product. Mr. Miller was in the north 
for the purpose of determining what further could be 
done in the way of utilizing the waste. It now makes 
chaiy stock, but wishes to add other lines. 





CRITICISM ON HARDWOOD RULES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 17.—The last hardwood rules 
have failed to produce a reasonable grade in clear quar- 
ter-sawed sycamore and clear walnut. The rules allow 
7-inch quarter-sawed sycamore to have 2 inches of sap or 
one defect and at 12 inches to have 3 inches of bright sap 
or two standard defects. Also at 8 inches to have 2 
inches of sap or one defect, and at 9 inches 3 inches of sap 
or two defects. 

This is hardly in the right proportion. I would sug- 
gest that at 6 inches it should be clear, at 7 inches have 
1 inch of sap, at 8 and 9 inches 2 inches of sap or one 
defect, at 10 and 11 inches 3 inches of sap or two defects, 
at 12 inches and up 5 inches of sap or three defects, in 
seconds. 

Walnut 8 and 9 inch reads, one standard knot and 1 
inch of bright sap; 10 and 1] inch, two knots and 2 inches 
of sap on one side and 1 inch on the other; 12 inches and 
up, two knots and 3 inches of sap on one side and 4 on 
the other. These specifications, of course, do not have the 
right proportions. 

I would suggest these changes: At 6 and 7 inches to 
have less than 1 inch of sap; at 8 and 9 inches, one knot 
and 1 inch of sap or 3 inches of sap; at 10 and 11 inches, 
two knots and 1 inch of sap or one knot and 3 inches of 
sap, or 5 inches of sap; 12 inches and up, three knots 
and 1 inch of sap, or two knots and 3 inches of sap, or 7 
inches of sap. C. W. BILL. 

We commend this communication to the consideration 
of the committee on rules (if such a committee is still in 
existence) of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, but would suggest to Mr. Bill that that association 
had its rules under consideration for about two years 
and made three revisions after the first tentative adop- 
tion, and there was ample opportunity for those inter- 
ested to present their views for consideration. As things 
now stand, the association wisely has decided hereafter 
to make no changes except such as seem imperatively 
demanded, the constant revision of the rules tending to 
diminish the respect felt for them and to prevent the 
universal adoption which is so much desired. There are 
undoubtedly some defects in these rules, but changes of 
any particular moment desired by some are resisted by 
others, and, in the main, the rules as they stand repre- 
sent the majority of opinion of the association, which 
embraces not only dealers but manufacturers. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


A large hardwood deal has been consummated in Web- 
ster county, W. Va., the purchasers beimg EK. M. Holli- 
day, of Wheeling, William Forgie, of Washington, Pa., 
and W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, O. The tract contains 
55,000 acres of coal and timber land and the considera- 
tion was $150,000. There are thought to be 500,000,000 
feet of poplar, walnut and oak woods upon the tract. Ar- 
rangements will doubtless be made with the Baltimore & 
Ohio railway to build a branch road into the timber. 

William Fitzgibbor has purchased property at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and will locate at that point his boat oar 
manufacturing plants now at La Grange, Ind., amd Sara- 
nac, Mich. He has secured a large amount of timber in 
the vicinity of Knoxville. 





LOGGING REGULATIONS ON THE SABINE. 


A delegation of prominent lumbermen of southeastern 
Texas, who recently went to Washington in order to pro- 
test against the regulations passed by Congress regard- 
ing the running of loose logs on navigable streams, has 
secured the following regulations for the Sabine river: 

1. Steamboats shall have the right to navigate the river at 
all times. 

2. Loose timber and logs and sack rafts (so called) of tim- 
ber and logs may be run at all times, providing the opera- 
tions are conducted in such manner as not to form jams and 
blockades or otherwise unreasonably interfere with other 
classes of navigation. 


The regulations are satisfactory to the lumbermen, 


Obituary. 


. Walter Shoemaker. 


Walter Shoemaker, for years one of the leading whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Chicago, died suddenly on Satur- 
day of last week from a sudden stroke of apoplexy at 
the club house of the Glenview Golf Club, near this 
city. Mr. Shoemaker had been in unusually good health 
during the summer. On Saturday morning he was 
at the office of Walter Shoemaker & Co., in the Fisher 
building, where he met Charles D. Bull, his partner, 
who had just returned from a trip north. The two 
conversed for some time on business matters and Mr. 
Shoemaker seemed to be feeling as well and cheerful 
as usual. About 11 o’clock he announced that he was 
going out to the grounds of the Glenview Golf Club, 
of which he was a member, although he was afraid 
it was too hot to play golf. Arriving at the grounds 
he started to play with a friend, but after about fif- 
teen minutes they concluded such exercise was too vio- 
lent for so hot a day and sat down in the shade of 
a tree, watching the other players for nearly an hour. 
Then they went up to the club house and remained on 
the veranda there for about another hour. Mr. Shoe- 
maker was chatting pleasantly all the time and made 
no complaint of feeling unwell. Shortly after 4 o’clock 
he pulled out his watch and remarked to his friend 
that they would have to leave in about twenty minutes, 
as the bus would start at that time to meet the train 
for the city. The friend went to make some changes 
in his toilet, but was summoned inside of five minutes 
by a messenger, who came running to tell him that 
Mr. Shoemaker was very sick. Returning hastily to 
the veranda he found Mr. Shoemaker unconscious and 
he died within about five minutes. When the attack 
came, according to bystanders, Mr. Shoemaker threw 
up his hands and fell forward into the chair, dying 
without uttering a word. 

No man was more popular among his associates and 
contemporaries in the lumber business than Walter 
Shoemaker. In business matters he was recognized as 
a man of the strictest integrity and socially he was 
a prince of good fellows. To his many friends in this 
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city and throughout the northwest the news of his 
sudden death came as a thunderbolt from the blue 
sky. Although in his sixty-first year Mr. Shoemaker 
was never considered an elderly man, his being a 
nature which always remained young. But while death 
came suddenly, it was in a sense merciful, for he passed 
away apparently without a struggle and without pain. 

Walter Shoemaker was born in Montgomery county, 
New York, September 8, 1839, and was educated at 
Fort Plain Seminary and the Rochester Commercial 
College. He came west when twenty years of age and 
for three years thereafter worked in a dry goods store. 
In 1861, however, he entered the lumber office of Hack- 
ney & Gardner, at Aurora, Ill., as bookkeeper and 
remained there for the following two years. In 1863 
he entered into partnership with Isaac M. Howell at 
Aurora and for the next ten years the firm of Howell 
& Shoemaker was in the lumber business at that point. 
But Mr. Shoemaker’s frequent visits to Chicago had 
imbued him with the commercial spirit of the western 
metropolis and he decided to engage in the lumber 
business in this city. Accordingly he sold his interest 
in the Aurora yara to his partner in 1872 and in con- 
nection with Spooner R. Howell, son of his former part- 
ner, formed the firm of Shoemaker & Howell, with yard 
located at the corner of Throop and Twenty-second 
streets. This partnership continued for five years, 
expiring in 1877 by the limitation of the original 
articles of agreement, which were not renewed. Mr. 
Shoemaker’s interest was disposed of to Mr. Howell 
and the former then started in business by himself, 
locating at the corner of Ashland avenue and Twenty- 
second street, where he remained until 1886. It was 
during this time that Charles D. Bull, who had been 
with Mr. Shoemaker for several years as bookkeeper, 
was admitted to partnership and the firm became 
Walter Shoemaker & Co. 

The yard was removed to the north branch in 1887, 
the new location being at the west end of the North 
avenue bridge, where it remained until 1892, when the 
business was merged with that of the Antigo Lum- 
ber Company, formed about nine years before, the two 
concerns having since been known under the title of 


Walter Shoemaker & Co. The business done has been 
chiefly in high grade factory lumber, the firm not only 
buying the upper grades of saw mill product, but also 
doing an extensive business in the purchase and manu- 
facture of selected logs. In 1892 Mr. Shoemaker became 
the principal stockholder in the firm of Shoemaker & 
Higbee, which was organized in that year to deal in 
heavy timbers. This business was conducted for sev- 
eral years, but finally Mr. Shoemaker disposed of his 
interest and confined himself, so far as the lumber 
business was concerned, to looking after the affairs of 
Walter Shoemaker & Co., although of late years the 
active management of the business has been largely in 
the hands of Charles D. Bull and E. R. VanBuren. 

In 1864 Mr. Shoemaker was united in marriage with 
Miss Kate Shull, of Montgomery county, New York, 
who died in 1883. One son by this marriage, Charles 
Willard Shoemaker, is treasurer of the firm of Keating, 
Smyth & Shoemaker, of this city, manufacturers of 
leather specialties. In 1886 Mr. Shoemaker was mar- 
ried to Miss Elizabeth Shull, sister of his first wife, who 
survives him. 

In the social and commercial affairs of the city 
Mr. Shoemaker always occupied a prominent position. 
He served for several terms as a director of the old 
Lumberman’s Exchange and was at one time president of 
the Illinois Club, the great west side organization. In 
Masonic circles he was also prominent, being a mem- 
ber of Garfield Lodge, No. 686, F. & A. M.; of York 
Shapter, No. 148, R. A. M.; of Columbia Commandery, 
No. 63, K. T., and of Medinah Temple, A. A. O. N. M. 8S. 

Mr. Shoemaker was among the Chicago lumbermen 
who became pioneers in developing the timber resources 
of the Lake Superior region, and was one of the first 
to have logs manufactured in any quantity in the Ash- 
land district of Wisconsin. In 1880 he shipped about 
10,000,000 feet of lumber from the Ashland district 
to his yards in this city. This large consignment was 
the first from that district sent to the Chicago market. 


Resolutions of Respect. 


At a special meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, held on Monday, August 20, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, In the dispensation of the Divine Providence, 
there has been suddenly removed from this life our friend and 
associate, Walter Shoemaker, who has been prominently con- 
nected with the lumber trade of this city for nearly thirty 
years and who was, during the early days of this organiza- 
tion, one of its active directors; therefore, be it, 

Resolved, That in the death of Walter Shoemaker this as- 
sociation has sustained the loss of one of its most honored 
members and the lumbermen of Chicago a friend whose 
affability, honesty and business integrity have endeared him 
to all. And be it further, 

Resolved, That we tender our sincerest sympathy to the 
family of our deceased brother and commend them for con- 
solation to Him who orders all things for the best. And be 
it, further, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the 
records of the Lumbermen’s Association and copies trans- 
mitted to the press of the city and to the family of the 
deceased. 


The Funeral. 


The funeral services which, in accordance with the 
often expressed wish of the deceased, were short and 
simple, were held from the family residence, 519 Jack- 
son boulevard, on Tuesday morning at 9:30 o’clock. 
Rev. W. J. McCaughan, of the Third Presbyterian 
church, officiated. The Lexington quartette sang sev- 
eral appropriate selections with much feeling, among 
which were the following: 

Art thou weary, are thou languid 
Art thou sore distressed? 
“Come to me” gaid one, “and coming 


Be at rest.” 
Also 
Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh 
When the day waketh and the shadows flee. 
and 
Gone to our heavenly home, with the angels blest. 


The reading of the funeral service from the Presby- 
terian ritual was followed by prayer and brief remarks, 
after which the benediction was pronounced and the 
mourners and immediate friends repaired to the depot, 
where the train was taken for Aurora, and the 
remains were laid in the family burial vault. The 
services at the grave were short but impressive. 

The pallbearers were the following: 

P. L. Auten, John McLaren, 
W. T. Bussey, D. 8S. Pate, 
Reuben Knox, Cc. L. Rising. 

Among the friends and relatives who were present 
from out of town were Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Rice, of 
Monte Vista, Colo., Mrs. Rice being a sister of the 
deceased; Alfred Shull, of New York city; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Shull and John Shull, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
the three Shull brothers being brothers-in-law of the 
deceased; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Broat, of Elmore, Minn. 
Among those who went on the funeral train to Aurora 
were: Charles D. Bull, E. R. VanBuren, J. H. Keating, 
Hill C. Smyth, Clark B. Sampson, Dr. Homer M, Thom- 
as, Edwin E. Hooper, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Saunders, 
Mrs. P. L. Auten, Mrs. C. L. Rising, Mrs. John Mc- 
Laren, J. Frank Talbot, C. E. Higbee. 

Among those who were at the house and who did 
not go on the train were: W. J. Wilson, president of 
the Illinois Club; Harvey T. Weeks, Gen. and Mrs. 
Charles FitzSimons, Ulric King, William J. Johnston, 
Charles L. Bond, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ruggles, Allen 
C. Durburow, Thomas Hughes, Gen. Walter R. Robbins 
and C. E. Rollo. 

- The floral offerings at the funeral were numerous and 
beautiful. The Illinois Club was numerously repre- 
sented both at the residence and at the grave, 


R. 8. Lyon. 
Perley Lowe. 
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Sporting Department. 


Log Rolling Contest at Ashland. 


Labor Day, which in the large cities is usually an 
affair of parades and speeches, is celebrated in some- 
what different style in some of the smaller towns. Ash- 
land, Wis., makes a specialty of the festivities on this 
occasion, and in accordance with its position as a lum- 
ber producing point things which have some reference to 
the lumber trade are appropriate. 

One of the features of the forthcoming celebration on 
Monday, September 3, is a program of games, including 
a number of water contests, tub races, ete. Among them 
is to be a log rolling contest. Log rolling is a sport that 
developed out of the proficiency acquired by river driv- 





ers, who must be able to keep their position on the log 
under almost any circumstances. It is a sport that has 
for the most part been confined to lumber points, 
though tank exhibitions have been given in some of the 
cities. 

In order to make this typical logging sport of especial 
interest, C, F. Latimer, president of the Ashland Lumber 
Company and a leading lumberman of that town, has 
offered a gold medal valued at $100 to be contested for 
on this oceasion, and to be given in addition to the cash 
purse of $100 offered by the committee. Mr. Latimer, 
in offering this prize, says that the medal will become 
the property of anyone who wins it twice, as he does 
not wish it to become the property of anyone by a mere 
accident. It is the intent of the committee in charge 
of the proceedings of the day to make this log rolling 
contest an annual Labor Day event and one which all 
éomers can enter. It is expected that the cash prizes 
and the medal will attract a large number of entries for 
this contest. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
this sport, we will say that a log of large diameter, but 
short, is turned off so as to give a smooth surface, and 
two men mount it and try by rolling the log with their 
feet to throw each other off. Skill, agility and strength 
are required and the resultant mishaps are often very 
amusing. We give herewith an engraving of the medal 
which Mr. Latimer has offered to the victor in this con- 
test. 


Detroit Dealers Play Ball. 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 20.—The wholesale and retail 
lumber dealers of Detroit met in deadly conflict on the 
baseball diamond last Saturday. The immense crowd of 
friends of the combatants in attendance say that it was 
the greatest sporting event of the season. One of the 
notable features of the contest was a home run made by 





our emaciated friend, Joseph Myles, who has established 
his reputation as a sprinter of the first magnitude. The 
score was as follows: 


WHOLESALERS. « 
1 2 3 4 5 Tot. runs. 

BR Bic 6 6c vieokes 1 0 0 1 0 2 
BOVCR. BPs 00 cewne es 1 0 0 1 1 3 
Gibson, 1D... 2002006 0 0 1 0 1 3 
Spaulding, If........ 0 0 1 0 1 2 
OS. eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Reeves, Cf. .ccccccce 0 0 0 0 1 1 
ES A See 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Richards, C......... O 1 1 0 z 3 
Shaw, P..-ccccccees 0 0 0 0 1 a 

DGIBS aa. Seekee we 1 4 2 6 15 

RETAILERS. 

BEPIGE, Ds 60.6050 000 «> 1 1 0 3 
MOMTICE, CLsccxcvcoe L 0 1 0 0 2 
GArvey, C.cccccccce 1 1 1 0 0 3 
THIOGR, BD. <ccccree D 1 0 0 0 2 
Robinson, 2D.....00s 1 1 1 0 1 4 
Kotcher, 3b......... 0 0 0 1 2 
ge ae ee 1 1 0 0 3 
Weeks, rh. .cccccces 1 1 0 0 0 2 
Cummerford, If..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 

BE esues awe © 5 4 1 38 20 


(Umpire—Gregory. Score—Wholesalers, 15; Retailers, 20. 
At bat—Wholesalers, 34; Retailers, 40. Three-base hits— 
Wholesalers, 1; Retailers, 2. Home run-—Wholegalers, 0; 
Retailers, 1 (Myles). Time of game—Two hours. 

The official score card was a gem in its way. Its 
authorship is a mystery-——and possibly it had better re- 
main so, as there are several clubs out for the party who 
got it up should he be discovered. In order that the read- 
ers of the Lumberman may “get onto the curves,” as it 
were, of the Detroit dealers, we print it herewith, unex- 
purgated and unabridged: 


Rules. 


Don’t kill the umpire. He can’t help it. 

Go to a lumber yard for lumber. 

The ball is stuffed with sawdust ; hit it hard. 

Guests will please sit behind the wire netting in the grand 
stand, so they will not be struck by clubs thrown at the 
umpire. 

Base Hits. 

_ Salliotte was not allowed to play on account of his 
politics. 

Youmans was supposed to donate the bats used in the 
game, but taxes are too high. 

Le Fevre objected to playing on Belle Isle; too near the 
water. 

Kid Howell, of Galloway, Mich., is one of the popular vis- 
itors to lumbermen’s table at the Fellowcraft Ciub. 

Gibson was a good ball player, but switched off to pool. 
More money in it 

Spaulding is a firm believer that school teachers’ salaries 
should be raised. 

When looking for a large bunch of good timber don’t forget 
Noble. He igs a hard worker ; works every Friday at 2 o'clock. 

red Sibley thinks Detroit is a good place, only it is too 
far from New Orleans to ever amount to much. 

After the game Henry Newman will sing a song entitled 
“The Wedding of the Shingles and the Lath.” 

James D. Burns has many friends among the lumbermen, 
and since he has controlled the ball team they have become 
thirty-third degree 6-foot-kill-the-umpire rooters. 

You will notice that there are two Weeks on the score 
ecard, but don’t you think it will take that long to play the 
game. 

Charles W. Restrick, otherwise the Jersey Lily, will remind 
you of Elberfield—he is so different ; watch him play. 

If the bats are made of yellow pine, Burt Allan will cer- 
tainly smash them, and, failing in that, will cut them. 

They were afraid to let Groesbeck play; he is an ex- 
leaguer, a good coacher, and can still hit the ball like he does 
an order. 

When the lumbermen are sitting around their special table 
at the Fellowcraft Club, discussing millions (of feet), 
strangers think they are bankers or capitalists. 

After the third inning Judge Bury is expected to stop the 
game and say, ‘‘Come on, boys, let’s have just one game of 
tunk.” 

Restrick expects that he will be allowed to make a home 
run every time he goes to bat. He is one of the board of 
governors, you know. 

There are five bachelors among the players on the teams; 
any lady guessing who the five are can have their choice. 

Wanted—A picture of Decker and Pease tipping over in 
the lake. Max says if the: water had been 38 feet and 36 
inches deep he would surely have been drowned. 

Gregory has had some sawdust sprinkled on his hair, and 
has associated with the lumbermen so much that he is recog- 
nized as a fair scoot. 
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Papa Mead was barred from the game; the rest of the has- 
beens were afraid that Pap would hake a hit when the bases 
were full, and would not know where to go. 

Charlie Bigelow moved the office of the Hemlock Manufac- 

turers’ Association to the ball grounds for the afternoon. 
—— that norway will soon be worth ag much as hem- 
ock. 
Charles Kotcher has invited the players of both teams to 
come up to his dock and help unload his mammoth scow that 
will arrive next Tuesday with a choice assortment of cedar 
post holes. 

John Shaw pitches so swift that he could not get anyone 
to catch, so John decided that he would pitch a ball and then 
run behind the bat and catch it himself. John still thinks 
himself young. 

There has been some talk of organizing a social club among 
the lumbermen. Charlie Weeks will join if he can go in as a 
charter member; says he don’t propose to send in any appli- 
cation to be voted on by lumbermen. He has had experience. 

Ira Bennett objects to saying “Michigan Main” every time 
he calls up a number by ’phone. He says he is afraid they 
will soon require him to say “United States, opposite Wind- 
sor, Detroit, Michigan. Hello, Central, Main No. 4-11-44.” 

If Comerford makes a three-baser, watch him run. You 
can tell he is in the lumber business. He runs like one of his 
wagons. 

John Stewart is not a sympathizer with the Boers—looks 
more like an artist than a lumberman, long hair, drooping 
mustache and glasses. If he could handle a baseball as well 
as he can bowkhe would be a cracker jack. 

Kotcher and Reeves played a joke on themselves the other 
day by charging their lunch at the Fellowcraft to an innocent 
kid. Now their friends are telling them to look out for the 
kid. Kotcher has taken out additional life insurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawes are taking a trip around Georgian 
bay. Moral: If all you other chumps would quit playing 
tunk and cutting prices you could all take your wives and do 
likewise. 

A modest lumberman (Joe Myles) tells the following: <A 
friend of his built a 6-foot fence around a vacant lot during 
the panicky times of very low prices for lumber. Shortly 
after lumber began to raise, and in six months he put a roof 
on that same fence and had a two-story house. 

Grandpa Moyer wag riding on a street car during the 
recent hot spell. He noticed that a lady in the car carefully 
removed her shoes and stockings, turned her stockings and 
put them on again. He asked her why she did so, and she 
said her legs were so warm that she thought she would turn 
the hose on them. See! 





S. A. WOODS NO. 188 RAILWAY CUT-OFFSAW. 

The heavy power feed railway cut-off saw illustrated 
on this page has been recently placed upon the market 
by the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, of South Bos- 
ton, Mass., and is designed for cutting up lumber into 
accurate lengths; it will cut off timbers 14x16 or boards 
30 inches wide, and carries saws up to 40 inches in 
diameter. It is heavier, stronger and more rigid in 
construction than other machines upon the market, 
being adequate for the ‘heaviest work. 

The saw carriage is operated by power feed, with 
three speeds. It is under control of the operator by 
action of treadle, and is provided with quick automatic 
return. A tension device for the driving belt keeps the 
latter tight, and the pneumatic pulley on the saw 
arbor effects a saving of 25 to 35 percent in power, 
being so arranged as to prevent air-cushioning of the 
belt. The arbor may be made long so as to enable the 
operator to use a gaining head, when so ordered. The 
rolls in the table support the stock and permit its easy 
movement. The table can be lengthened by an attach- 
ment of wood or iron as desired, for which additional 
floor stands, each containing a roll, can be supplied. 

The fence or gage is extra heavy, and adjustable 
stops are furnished, which can be quickly set for dupli- 
cation of work. The stop bar as made is interchange- 
able, with fences on both sides of saw. With the coun- 
tershaft, which is self-contained, is included our pat- 
ent self-oiling loose pulley. Where much heavy cutting 
is to be done, this machine is indispensable, and will 
pay for itself within a short time. It will do the work 
of several old-style saws at less expense, and is there- 
fore a machine that will help the user keep down the 
pay roll, and at the same time get out the work. 

The manufacturers are at all times prepared to fur: 
nish prices and full details of this and other high-grade 
woodworking machines, and for further information 
please address them as above. 
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LOCAL AND 


S. K. Rounds, of the’ Pfiffner & Rounds Company, 
lumber manufacturers of Stevens Point, Wis., was look- 
ing after the sale of some of the product of his concern 
in Chicago this week. 

E. B. Hayes, of the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., the well known manufacturer of dowel 
and blind tenon door machinery, will start on Monday 
of next week for a southern trip. 

A. W. True, of the True & True Company, Chicago, 
who has been on a vacation for a couple of weeks, was 
expected home today. He has been spending the time at 
different resorts along the St. Lawrence river. 

James F. Lord, of the Lord & Bushnell Company, this 
city, has been south the past week or two on a visit to 
the plant of the Louisiana Lumber Company, at Ro- 
chelle, La., in which his concern is interested. 

John D. Hayford, formerly with the St, Hilaire Lum- 
ber Company, at Grand Forks, N. D., has accepted the 
management of the Minot, Minn., yard of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of Seattle, Wash., and 
will remove to that point. 

W. H. Opie, of Forrest, Ill., was a Chicago visitor on 
Saturday of last week and spent Sunday at Worth, one 
of the suburban towns, where his family have been stop- 
ping for some time. Mr. Opie speaks encouragingly of 
the outlook in his section. 

Francis Beidler, of Francis BeidJer & Co., the whole- 
sale lumbermen of this city, has been spending a week or 
so up in North Dakota looking over the string of yards 
operated by the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Company, im 
which Mr. Beidler is interested. 

T. K. Edwards, of the Illinois Central railroad, has 
returned home after an absence of three weeks among 
the lakes in the vicinity of Oconomowoc, Wis., and 
can now be found as usual at his desk at the company’s 
downtown office, 99 Adams street. 

Announcement is made by the Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company of St. Mary’s, Pa., that Andrew Kaul has been 
appointed manager of the company, and W. P. Barker 
assistant manager, to succeed, respectively, John B. 
Given and Anderson Given, resigned. 

Harry H. Bishop, of the retail lumber firm of John 
Claney & Co., Elston avenue and Blackhawk street, this 
city, is with his family on a trip embracing several 
upper lake resorts, where he goes to seek relief from 
hay fever, with which he is grievously afflicted. 

Melvin G. Jones, a lumber inspector living at Troy, 
Tenn., has been missing since July 23. ‘There is no 
known reason for his disappearance. He was last heard 
of in Memphis, Tenn. He had been for six years prior 
to July 1 employed by Alcee Stewart & Co., of St. Louis. 

Ira H. Buffum and family, of Andalusia, Ill., and 
S. H. Morehead and family, of Buffalo, Ia., recently 
spent two weeks together enjoying the lake breezes at 
Lake Minnetonka and visiting friends in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Last week Mr. Buffum was called home 
by the death of his father. 

John McEwen has been engaged as woods superin- 
tendent of the Michigan operations of the Cleveland 
Saw Mill & Lumber Company for the coming season. 
He was formerly foreman of one of the company’s 
camps, and was promoted in recognition of his efficient 
service and executive ability. 

H. M. Davis, of Sullivan, Ind., was in the city on Mon- 
day getting figures om several house bills. He reports a 
good deal of building at Sullivan and in that vicinity. 

Mr. Wertz, of Haymond & Wertz, Bradley, Ill., was in 
Chicago this week with a big house bill, the mill work 
for which figured up to over $2,300. 

Mayor John Canfield, of Manistee, Mich., the well 
known lumberman, is building a $7,000 summer resi- 
dence at Cinekaina, ten miles north of that city. It 
will be designed after an old English inn of the time 
of Queen Anne, and one of its features will be a ten- 
foot fireplace of cut granite and rubble stone. 

D. F. Morgan, his son Dick and Charles Wyngate, 
of St. Paul, Minn., have gone to the Pacific coast, and 
expect to engage together in the lumber business there. 

G. E. Davison, Indiana salesman for the True & True 
Company, of this city, was in Chicago this week for a 
day or two. He reports the situation in Indiana not 
entirely satisfactory, although trade is beginning to 
pick up some. In southwesterm Ohio, which is also 
included in Mr. Davison’s territory, trade has been quite 
active for several weeks past. 


Mr. Donovan, of the well-known white pine manu- 
facturing firm of Donovan & O’Connor, Menominee, 
Mich., was a visitor in the city this week. Mr. Dono- 
van says that prices are being held firmly by the manu- 
facturers of the Menominee district and predicts a 
gradual improvement in both demand and movement 
of lumber from that section during the balance of the 
season. 

B. Arthur Johnson, of lumber newspaper fame, re- 
turned to this city last Saturday from his triumphal 
tour of Europe. He is now busily engaged in prepar- 
ing for his southern lecture course, having already 
booked fifty-four engagements in the state of Texas. 
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D. 8. Pate, president of the D. S. Pate Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, returned this week from an eastern 
pleasure trip, in which he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Pate. 

Charles J. Gleason, of the Antrim Lumber Company, 
Antrim, La., has been upon a recent northern business 
trip including Minnesota and Michigan in its circle. 
He states that 150 negro laborers of the company have 
struck work until the weather becomes cooler, as the 
sun shining down on the hot boards is 2 little too torrid 
for their bare feet. One of his neighbors fed the negro 
laborers on watermelon all summer last year, he says, 
in order to keep them at work, and that form of gas- 
tronomic suasion was fairly effective. 

The Lord & Bushnell Company, of Twenty-second 
and Fisk streets, this city, judging from the appear- 
ance of its well-filled yard, is in splendid shape to meet 
the wants of its customers, having on hand a complete 
assortment of white pine lumber. It is also enabled, 
through its newly established southern yellow pine man- 
ufacturing connection, the Louisiana Lumber Company, 
of Rochelle, La., to furnish anything needed in the shape 
of yellow pine lumber or timbers. The mill at Rochelle 
is now in full operation, large dry kilns of the Standard 
type are nearly finished and in a short time the com- 
pany will have one of the most complete modern saw mill 
plants in the south. 

E. 8S. Nail, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Mansfield, O., was a visitor in 
Chicago recently. Mr. Nail said that the company of 
which he is the head and to manage which he gave up 
his business is in a prosperous condition and has dem- 
onstrated through its five years of operation that its 
plan is a safe and practicable one. The record for the 
first six months of this year was somewhat extraordi- 
nary, July 1 the amount at risk had passed $1,500,000, 
a gain of $153,908.33. Its gain in assets during the 
same time was $29,423.36. During its existence it has 
paid in dividends to its policy holders $18,273.61, and 
has a net cash surplus of $33,269.25, representing a 
saving of $51,542.86 as compared with the cost of in- 
surance in stock companies. Its present rate of divi- 
dends is 20 percent, which it is in contemplation to 
increase owing to the fact that the surplus is growing 
much more rapidly than is at all necessary. -This com- 
pany is affiliated with the Massachusetts company hav- 
ing identically the same plan and the two exchange 
business. 

The Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at 48 to 62 West North avenue, this city, is one of 
the best equipped among the large mill work institu- 
tions in Chicago. The company occupies a large four- 
story brick structure, equipped with a complete outfit 
of modern machinery, and turns out interior finish of a 
high grade, which has given it an established reputa- 
tion among builders. Since the accession to its manage- 
ment of Charles Weiland, who took charge in Decem- 
ber last, a general overhauling of the institution has 
been made and now no plant in the city is in better posi- 
tion to do work promptly and satisfactorily. The com- 
pany manufactures considerable interior finish for school 
buildings and other public structures and some of its 
jobs lately turned out in this line have been marvels of 
elegance. Mr. Weiland is also interested in the picture 
molding firm of A. H. Freiburg & Co., which recently 
removed its plant from this city to Pontiac, II. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


A change from midsummer dullness to fall activity is 
mot apparent as yet. Many wholesalers and mill men 
looked for a decided improvement in business during 
August. To some extent these expectations have been 
realized, but as a whole trade is still rather quiet. Retail- 
ers began asking for prices early in the month and have 
kept it up ever since, but are not as generous with orders 
as they are with inquiries. The disposition is to avoid 
stocking up in advance of immediate requirements, as it 
has been all the season. High prices in the spring 
brought this policy into effect and although values have 
settled down considerably since that time buyers lack 
that confidence in the stability of the market which is 
a necessary element in promoting speculative or stock- 
ing up demamd. But it is generally recognized that 
retail stocks have been greatly reduced during the sum- 
mer. This is indicated by the character of orders now 
coming in. They are nearly all for rush shipment and 
contain a variety of items very evidently intended for 
filling-im purposes. There is a general report of renewed 
buildimg activity this fall throughout the entire coun- 
try. It will be more of a residential character, perhaps, 
than ‘the building of last season, but that is something 
of which lumbermen will not be disposed to complain. 
With the passing of the boom in industrial securities 
factory construction is likely to be limited, for a time 
at least, and the manufacturing demand for lumber which 
comes from the furniture, wagon amd implement fac- 
‘tories, car shops, box factories and other like industries 
can hardly be expected to equal the volume of last year. 
The lower prices for iron and steel may naturally be 
expected to stimulate building, but there, is the uncer- 
tainty of a political campaign to be faced. While busi- 
ness men as a rule have little doubt as to the outcome of 
the presidential election, still an active campaign can- 
not help but interfere to some extent with trade. Never- 
theless the feeling as to the outlook is one of confidence. 
An average volume of fall business is looked for in 








nearly every branch of the lumber trade, and at fair 
prices. 
* * * 

Crop prospects continue very flattering, and have im- 
proved rather than otherwise during the past week. Hot 
weather in Kansas has injured the corn crop to some 
extent, but recently heavy rains have fallen in that sec- 
tion, and the danger of further damage is believed to 
be over. The corn and cattle country was never in a 
more prosperous condition, and under such circumstances 
that territory should be a heavy consumer of lumber for 
at least a year to come. Prices for wheat and corn, or 
for that matter for all kinds of farm produce, are hold- 
ing up well. Many farmers in the west have been selling 
their wheat at prices which yield them a good profit, but 
others are holding for further improvement in the mar- 
ket, as dollar wheat is not considered among the impos- 
sibilities of the near future. There is a growing com- 
plaint of car shortage in the southwest. ‘The situation 
has not as yet reached an acute stage, but it is expected 
that there will be great difficulty in securing cars with 
which to move lumber during September. Other sections 
of the country have not experienced a shortage in the 
car supply, or at least to an extent worthy of complaint, 
but if the opinions of railroad officials are of any weight 
the general shortage this season will be as great if not 
greater than it was last fall. 

* + * 


There was some talk that perhaps a slight advance on 
white pine might result from the meeting of manufac- 
turers held at Minneapolis this week, but it was decided 
simply to reaflirm the old list. Reports submitted at 
that meeting show a strong statistical condition in the 
white pine field. The figures given in the reports above 
referred to indicate a shortage of stocks on hand August 
1, 1900, as compared with the same date last year, of 
225,000,000 feet. In addition to this it must be remem- 
bered that August 1, 1899, the stock on hand was below 
normal. A recapitulation of the figures is given else- 
where in this issue of the Lumberman. As will be seen 
by an examination of the tables, the greatest shortage in 
stocks on hand exists in territory covered by the mem- 
bership of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and it is in that territory where the greatest re- 
duction in the season’s cut has taken place because of 
inability to get the logs down. Estimates were also sub- 
mitted at the meeting showing the expected cut for the 
balance of the season, and these indicate a shortage in the 
output for the remaining months of about 480,000,000 
feet. In the face of this showing it seems practically 
impossible that white pine prices should decline, the 
probability being that they will stiffen as soon as the 
fall demand shows up. 


a * + 


Wholesalers at Minneapolis report an increased trade 
during the past week and are greatly encouraged over 
the outlook. While shipments from that market for 
July were nearly 50 percent less than for the ‘same 
month last year, when comparison is made with the 
average year the volume of business has been about 
normal, At the cargo mills on Lake Superior there is 
more inquiry for lumber than for several months past 
and a number of sales have recently been made. lt is 
claimed that prices have been shaded some in a few 
instances, but as a rule the mill men are holding stiffly 
to former prices. Cargo shipments from Lake Superior 
points for the season have not been as heavy- as they 
were a year ago, but in this respect also comparison 
with an average year makes a favorable showing. East- 
ern wholesalers have been visiting the cargo points in 
considerable numbers of late and while still disposed to 
hold off, they must of necessity buy considerable lumber 
before navigation closes. 

* * * 


There is a steady demand for southern pine from the 
southwestern territory. Retailers are buying as’ they 
need the stock and their needs are increasing. This is a 
condition of trade more satisfactory in its results than 
a rush of business for a time, followed by the inevitable 
reaction. Yellow pine mill men and wholesalers un- 
doubtedly could take care of more trade than they are 
getting, but nevertheless seem satisfied with present con- 
ditions and prospects. There are some who are looking 
for the fall demand to open with a rush, but under 
present conditions it scarcely seems possible that retail- 
ers of the southwest, or in other territory, for that mat- 
ter, will be affected by what might be called a buying 
panic. Indications rather point to a steady demand, 
gradually swelling in volume as the season advances and 
extending well into the winter. Current trade is draw- 
ing more heavily on the lower grades than on good 
lumber and in respect to the former is keeping the 
capacity of the mills well employed. While it is said that 
the demand for railroad material is lighter than earlier 
in the season, the falling off has not yet been felt at the 
mills. Heavy timbers of all kinds are in good request 
at fair prices. In territory east of the Mississippi river 
and extending through to the Atlantic coast conditions 
have improved materially within the past month. Our 
Birmingham, Ala., correspondent reports more inquiries, 
more orders and a better demand from the north and 
east, as well as locally. At Mobile, Ala., the market is 
firm and demand all that could be desired. Exports con- 
tinue in good volume and inquiries are constantly com- 
ing in from Europe, Mexico, South and Central America, 
the West Indies and South Africa. 


Reports from the cypress mills in Louisiana indicate 
an increase in the volume of business. The falling off in 
demand during summer has enabled the mills to catch 
up on orders and now they are able to handle new busi- 
ness with a fair degree of promptness. Dry’stock is 
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not in over-supply, nor is it likely to be for some time to 
come. As to prices, there has been no change, although 
the market is somewhat firmer. The call for thick 
cypress is so heavy that an advance is expected, but this 
will hardly occur for another thirty days. There is a 
a short supply of cypress shingles at the mills and 
manufacturers are looking for a further advance in 
prices this fall, 
* * * 

According to our Bangor correspondent, the produc- 
tion of spruce at Maine mills this season will be com- 
paratively small. Many of the mills have been shut 
down for some time, owing to a shortage in the supply 
of Jogs, but the drives are now all in, and the mills are 
again in operation. It is contended, however, that the 
lumber cut of the season available for the home market 
will be small. The European demand for spruce deals is 
very good, and exports for the season will probably 
amount to from 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet. Inquiry 
for spruce in the New York market is showing slight im- 
provement. Prices are fairly well maintained. 

* * * 

The demand for Pacific coast red cedar shingles is im- 
proving a little, and as a result prices are a trifle firmer 
than they were a week ago. On a 50-cent rate of freight 
the low point is $2, and more shingles are being sold at 
$2.05 than at the lower figure. In the Kansas City terri- 
tory an advance is noted of 3 to 5 cents a thousand, pres- 
ent prices being about $2.16 to $2.20. Jobbers expect a 
steady improvement in the demand, for a couple of 
months at least, and a firmer market for the balance of 
the season, especially as a number of the mills on the 
coast are closed down and production is considerably 
below capacity. On Pacific coast lumber the market 
shows practically no change. Demand from the wheat 
territory of eastern Washington and Oregon is increas- 
ing, but in the rail trade to the east no improvement can 
be reported as yet. The export business is interfered 
with by the trouble in China and difficulty in securing 
vessels, 

am am i 

In the hardwood trade considerable hesitancy is still 
noticeable on the part of heavy buyers, but nevertheless 
the aggregate volume of business is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. Stocks in the hands of retailers are comparatively 
small and there is no surplus of dry lumber at the mills. 
The demand for furniture woods is quiet, except in some 
of the higher priced varieties. On plain white and red 
oak many wholesalers look for an advance in prices, as 
the demand is steady and stocks not heavy. (uartered 
white oak continues to show some weakness because of 
the large amount of inferior stock that has been thrown 
upon the market. Holders of Wisconsin red oak are 
asking top prices and say they have no difficulty in 
obtaining them. Mill conditions are reasonably satisfac- 
tory, but in the southern hardwood territory production 
has been interfered with materially this season by reason 
of heavy rains. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. There is a peculiar condition of trade just 
at present which is not entirely satisfactory and yet one 
which seems to promise better things for the immediate 
future. Country demand has not shown the improve- 
ment this month that was anticipated. Active inquiry 
continues to be a feature, but the proportion of orders 
to inquiries is light. The character of these orders 
indicates a broken condition of retail stocks, but also 
that retailers have not yet reached the point where they 
are ready to stock up in advance of immediate require- 
ments. The average car load order these days contains 
anywhere from ten to fifteen items, and it is not always 
an easy matter to fill them promptly, for assortments 
are not in especially good shape. 

One wholesale dealer reports the receipt of a car load 
order this week which contained twelve items, of which 
he only had eight in stock. He tried to place the car 
load at two shipping points in the north, but with no bet- 
ter results. The items were all for regular yard sizes 
at that. In commenting on the situation this same 
wholesaler remarked that retailers were not inclined to 
credit reports of short stocks and broken assortments 
because they are continually getting low quotations on 
different items. The tendency has been to make con- 
cessions on items which happened to be in full supply, 
and in this way the whole trend of the market has been 
downward, although so far as Chicago is concerned prices 
have been reasonably well maintained throughout the 
summer. 

Against the statement that assortments are broken is 
the fact that stocks in first hands in this city are heavier 
than they were at this time a year ago, and, in fact, 
heavier than they were on July 1. In view of the com- 
parative falling off in receipts by lake and the fact that 
shipments have shown about the same volume as last 
year, it seems rather strange that stocks should accumu- 
late, but that is easily explainable. A year ago whole- 
sale consumers, such as box factories, sash and door fac- 
tories, car shops, etc., were taking lumber about as fast 
as it arrived, and as a rule had considerable supplies on 
hand. This year these same industries are cautious buy- 
ers and it is said now have only comparatively light 
stocks. So that while the supply of lumber in first hands 
may be heavier than it was in August last, as a matter 
of fact the aggregate of stocks in the city is considerably 
less. 

The city building demand is about the only branch 
of business which shows recent improvement. The 
effects of the labor troubles have practically disappeared, 
and while building is not active, considerably more is 
being done than at any previous time this year. Con- 





tractors no longer have any hesitancy about taking hold 
of new jobs and prospective builders are beginning to 
recover confidence, although the fact that there has been 
no formal settlement of the fight between the contractors 
and the building trades unions, except in the case of the 
bricklayers and masons, still operates as a handicap. 
The carpenters are voting on a proposition to withdraw 
from the Building Trades Council, and probably this 
action will result in the formal withdrawal of the twen- 
ty-four carpenter’s councils of the city. Dissatisfaction 
with the central organization is becoming apparent in 
other branches of the building trades, and it certainly 
looks as though the days of the “business agent” were 
numbered. 

The manufacturing demand is quiet. As intimated 
above, box makers are buying from hand-to-mouth, and 
what they do buy is principally shipped in by rail from 
the north. The car shops are only indifferent custdmers, 
although one wholesaler reports more inquiry from that 
direction of late. The local sash and door factories, since 
building has started up again, are doing a little more 
work, but the demand from them is not heavy. Prices 
remain practically unchanged. Occasionally there are 
reports that concessions are being made, but these apply 
chiefly to estimates, on which close figuring is done. In 
the wholesale trade the list is quite closely adhered to 
and the same is true of ordinary team trade in the city. 

On the cargo market matters are running along at 
about the same gait as for three or four weeks past. On 
white pine boards and piece stuff prices are a little 
firmer than they were in July, and buyers seem more in 
evidence, Hemlock by the cargo is weak and white cedar 
shingles are not particularly strong. Lake freight rates 
remain the same as heretofore, with more boats offered 
than can secure loads. But rates are down to a point 
below which vessel owners cannot go without losing 
money. ‘There has been practically no reduction in the 
charges for loading or unloading as compared with last 
year; insurance rates are as high as ever and seamen’s 
wages are on about the same basis. With expenses down 
to where they were a couple of years ago present lake 
rates would be all right, but as it is vesselmen say it is 
cheaper to tie up and remain idle than it is to accept a 
lower figure than they have been asking for two months 
past. 





Minneapolis, Minn. At the meeting of the price list 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, held on Tuesday, after a close and careful study 
of the business situation it was decided by the commit- 
tee that no changes in the list should be made. ‘They 
accordingly presented this recommendation at the meet- 
ing of the association which took place in the afternoon, 
and without opposition it was decided to adopt the rec- 
ommendation and to make no changes. 

Aside from the report of Secretary Rhodes, on the cur- 
tailment of the cut of white pine, the matter of better 
crop conditions had considerable weight in bringing the 
decision to make no changes in the price list. The fact 
was cited that as the harvest advanced there was mate- 
rial evidence that the crops of the northwest would be 
must better than anticipated. In many sections of the 
northwest where small crops were expected up to the 
middle of July, the rain had come just in time to pre- 
vent the crop failure and to insure a fairly good harvest. 
In other parts of the northwest, where there was an 
abundance of rain during the summer, many of the re- 
ports told of yields which would surpass those of former 
years. In the southwest, a section in which a large 
amount of white pine is sold, the crops were enormous 
and a heavy fall trade in white pine was already assured. 
Such crop reports not only assured the committee that a 
fairly good trade might be expected from all sections, 
but that abnormal trade would come from several of 
them. 

As viewed by the Minneapolis lumberman this week, 
the signs of a good brisk fall trade are still more en- 
couraging. The past week has seen additional inquiry 
for nearly all kinds of lumber. There seems to be a 
disposition among country dealers to fill up stocks and 
to carry more material than heretofore. ‘Trade in the 
country yards is becoming heavier as the farmer biys 
with more freedom. The orders received ‘are becoming 
more and more satisfactory, although there still is appar- 
ent the feeling of conservatism. Line yard buyers are in 
the market for desired goods and are placing some orders, 

The receipts and shipments for the past week are as 
follows: 

Receipts, ft. Shipments, ft. 





Lo, Tn eer ee 225,000 915,000 
SERS Gb ckvek cvs k 040 eee 255,000 1,260,000 
ROME 6s s4GNsrcnaw essen 210,000 1,125,000 
MUO Te ee 225,000 1,875,000 
Monday eye eee 1,065,000 
REED. Wsk0a6 ds naa key 240,000 1,095,000 

MOMUMEs ca: F454 604 aa 05% 1,575,000 7,335,000 
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The Saginaw Valley. The lumber market is quiet all 
around. No large lots are changing hands and yard deal- 
ers report trade spasmodic. Prices are firm, but in the 
absence of any demand, save for carload lots, it is use- 
less to quote prices. The yards are fairly stocked and 
receipts by water are liberal. Lake Superior has 
sent down several million feet recently and Canada is 
shipping from Georgian bay here. There is some busi- 
ness in the yards and shipments are being made by rail in 
fair lots, considering the dullness of the season. If con- 
cessions are being made, they do not appear on the sur- 
face. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some of our dealers are getting anx- 
ious over the situation and are going up the lakes to 
size up the situation, but they announce that they are 
just looking about a little. They are quite as cautious 


in regard to buying as the eastern retailer and con- 
sumer is when he comes here, though they are obliged 
to keep an assortment on hand and are therefore eager 
for stock that can be had at moderate prices. Some 
sales are reported, though it is sometimes stated that 
they are made a a figure lower than the stock can be 
replaced for. So it is not an easy matter to mark out 
a course in the business, especially in a market that is 
trying to cater at the same time to the bear to the 
east of us and the bull to the west. Some of the local 
dealers appear to be doing a business larger than the 
others and this is in itself a cause of uneasiness, for the 
natural supposition is that they are shading the prices 
and perhaps making new prices that all will have to 
accept after a part have stood off and held for some- 
thing better. It is maintained that there has been no 
material decline in the price of high-grade pine and it 
is felt that there will be none, though box is now down 
to about $17 in car lots, with occasional reports of still 
lower prices made, though it is not so certain that actual 
sales have been made at such prices. The really hope 
ful side of the situation is the decline in hemlock, which 
can change prices much easier than white pine, as so 
little of it is held by jobbers, 


Boston, Mass. Salesmen report a little increased in- 
quiry for white pine, and a decidedly increased difficulty 
in getting orders filled at prices which would suit the 
bear retailer. Pine men seem indifferent about selling 
their stock. There is none too much of it, and what there 
is is worth its full price, 





Toledo, O. ‘Trade continues fair, about the usual 
amount of lumber being sold this month, and indications 
point to increased activity as the season progresses. As 
far as we can judge, the fact that this is “presidential 
year” is having but little effect upon the lumber business. 
Some cautious souls may be waiting for the November 
verdict, but as a rule people go on with their plans satis- 
fied that our conditions of healthy trade are strongly 
established, 

Hemlock is active at a low price, as compared with 
early spring; norway moves slowly at the lower price 
forced upon it by the active competition of hemlock and 
yellow pine. White pine holds its own, showing but 
little weakness and selling well both in common and 
good grades. There is no overstock of shop and better 
in this market. 

Lath have about come back to a normal value. Shin- 
gles are steady and have fluctuated least of all lumber 
products, 

Lumber has been coming in freely, perhaps more so 
than a year ago at this time. Lake freights have been 
= reasonable and several dealers here who bought 
early and largely have evidently thought it wise to bring 
forward their lumber in good season. The stocks here 
are ample and well assorted. We think that the gen- 
eral opinion prevails that present prices are bottom 
prices for this year, and that present values will hold, 
with possible increased strength after September 1. 
Local trade has shown a decided increase since August 
1 and contracts let this month show very satisfactory 
activity. We consider the outlook, both local and gen- 
eral, encouraging, and indicating a healthy condition, 





Spruce. 





New York City. No remarkable change is to be noted 
in either Adirondack or eastern stock. Still, the in- 
quiries appear to be a little larger in volume and prices 
are held much firmer than they were. Stocks are so low 
in the yards that it is generally felt that once the vaca- 
tio season is over there will be such a lively hustling to 
get stocks that the wholesalers will be unprepared. 
However, this is hardly likely. For log run $17.50 to $19 
is a good fair quotation. 





Boston, Mass. Spruce men are serenely confident of 
better prices to come, and buyers are equally sure that 
by dint of a little shopping they will be able to fill their 
wants at greater or smaller concessions. A wide range 
of prices is the rule, but what may be called market 
prices are as follows. Nine inch and under, $15; 10 and 
12 inch, $16; 2x3, 2x4 and 3x4, $13.50. Spruce boards, 
planed one side, $14. Yard men as a rule are picking 
among the leavings of their stock, and persistently re- 
fuse to consider buying before September, when the 
plans for the fall and winter campaign may be better 
formulated. 





Bangor, Me. Advices received here from New York 
say that the spruce lumber market is as dull as can be. 
Several cargoes that arrived this week have been placed 
at the lowest prices of the season. Prices have ranged 
from $11 to $12 a thousand for narrow, $13 to $14 for 
wide. No improvement is looked for until September. 
Spruce lath, which a year ago were up to $3.25 a thou- 
sand, are now selling at $1.70 to $1.90. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The hardwood dealers of this market gen- 
erally report a much improved condition of business in 
their line. Not only is outside shipping going for- 
ward in good volume, but those who cater to the retail 
trade are finding an improved inquiry for various kinds 
of lumber for local consumption. Building operations in 
the city are now in something like their normal condi- 
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tion, and are showing a gratifying increase from week 
to week, which is having a good effect on the local 
movement of hardwood lumber for finishing stock and 
other purposes. ‘Taking in the whole situation at a 
glance, one is impressed with the idea that the aggre- 
gate movement of hardwood lumber at this time is 
fairly heavy, but at the same time it must be con- 
ceded that there is still a good deal of hesitancy on the 
part of buyers, but in all probability this hesitancy 
will be lessened with the approach of the usual fall 
demand. There is no surplus of stocks in dealers’ hands, 
and the stocks in the hands of manufacturers are not 
sufficient to cause any uneasiness, even under exceed- 
ingly unfavorable conditions. While buyers are dis- 
posed to not dip into the market very heavily for the 
present, they are nevertheless keeping a careful tab on 
the situation, and many of them have their wires 
already strung or well under way, so that they can 
close up at a moment’s notice deals that have been in 
process of negotiation for some time past. 

One of the best features of the market, perhaps, is 
the low stocks in the hands of distributers. Not all of 
them are thus situated, it is true, but quite a number 
who have a regular trade among consumers depending 
upon them have thus far this season bought only a 
fraction of their expected needs, though they are hold- 
ing themselves in readiness to close for their require- 
ments at any time. The mere fact that this is a presi- 
dential year seems to have had a greater weight with 
some of the lumber buying public than business men in 
general have been willing to admit. The opinion now 
obtaining is that the high prices at which stocks were 
held, combined with the advent of the usually dull 
summer period and the turmoil incident to a national 
political campaign, have all conspired to check demand 
and depress values. 

Demand for the furniture woods continues quiet, ex- 
cepting in the higher priced varieties of stock. Some 
of the dealers say that they are having a splendid trade 
in all their high grade material, and mahogany deal- 
ers are especially in good condition as far as the de- 
mand is concerned for mahogany and the costlier woods. 
But those dealers who handle also the lower grades of 
hardwoods report them moving slowly. The impression 
seems to prevail quite generally among those who 
handle furniture woods that this industry will be in a 
much better condition in the early fall than it is at 
present. At any rate, buyers of lumber for the time 
being, as in many other lines of trade, are cautious and 
are not disposed to purchase until their declining stocks 
render it necessary. 

The position of plain white and red oak is attracting 
a great deal of attention all over the country at pres- 
ent, and particularly in this market. A local dealer 
said that he could have booked an order this week for 
the sale of 200,000 feet of common plain white oak at 
the prevailing market figures had he so desired, but 
not having much of the stock on hand, he declined it. 
Furthermore, he said that he even believed he could 
have obtained a $2 advance. This is perhaps as good an 
illustration of the conditions generally prevailing in 
the oak market as could be cited, as dealers have for 
some time known that dry oak was scarce, not only in 
the common grade, but in the upper grades as well, 
although no such claim is made with regard to culls. A 
fair basis of quotations for plain white and red oak at 
this time would probably be from $32 to $35 for firsts 
and seconds, from $22 to $25 for common, and from 
$14 to $15 for cull. 

No change is to be recorded in the demand for quar- 
tered red or white oak, both remaining quiet and 
rather weak than otherwise. At the same time the as- 
sertion is made that good quartered white oak, well 
manufactured and having good widths, will command a 
much better price than has generally been credited 
to it. 

Little or no sale is shown here for cottonwood. It is 
being quoted at low figures. Dry hickory is in light sup- 
ply, but nobody seems to want any of it, and therefore it 
is ruling weak. There is some trade in ash, but it is not 
sufficient to influence prices to any extent. 

Regarding the northern woods there is little that can 
be said that is new. Holders of Wisconsin red oak are 
still asking the very best of prices, and when sales are 
made it is generally understood that the old figures 
are used as a basis. There is something of a general 
demand for basswood, but it is neither large enough 
nor urgent enough to make better quotations effective. 
No change can be recorded in the demand for birch, 
brown ash or elm. 

St. Louis, Mo. The improvement in hardwood condi- 
tions noted in last week’s report from this market is 
more noticeable at the present time than it was then, 
and the change for the better is of such a wholesome 
character that there is no room for doubt as to its per- 
manence. May, June and July were very dull months for 
the hardwood people and any amount of soliciting did not 
bring in the business that was required to keep things 
on a normal basis. Values declined as a matter of 
course, but the fact that the production of stock in the 
southern country was very materially reduced—even 
below the consumption at times—tended to retard the 
decline, some varieties of stock, in fact, holding up to 
almost the mark of last spring. The bottom was reached 
about the first of the present month and conditions have 
steadily improved since that time. 

There are more buyers among the southern mills than 
at any time during the past three months. While the 
number of orders being placed is larger than for several 
months, there is also considerable comfort to be derived 
from the fact the inquiries received indicate beyond 


question that if there continues to be as much activity 
among the consumers as there has been thus far this 
year—and the belief is that there will be more—the fall 
trade will be heavy even if no effort is made by the con- 
sumers to increase ‘their stocks. Few of them have much 
lumber left in their yards and the supplying of them 
on a hand-to-mouth basis will give a good trade. 

The traveling salesmen were in last week and reported 
country business as much improved since they were in a 
month ago. Their territory embraces all sections from 
Canada and the far east to Denver and reaches as far 
north as St. Paul. They say the factories in the sections 
visited were not unusually rushed with work, but every 
branch of the wood consuming industry showed promise 
of a fairly good fall trade, and the consumers them- 
selves took a thoroughly optimistic view of the situa- 
tion. The wagon makers are buying very freely and all 
seem to have an abundance of business on their books. 
The planing mills are not doing so well, but are booking 
a sufficient number of orders to keep in operation. The 
furniture people are much busier than they were. The 
implement manufacturers are not particularly busy and 
some of them have considerable lumber on hand, but they 
regard the future as much brighter than it looked a few 
weeks ago. 

From a strictly local point there is a better tone to 
things. Considerable ]-inch plain oak is changing hands 
in the local market at the present time and all the 
wholesale yards doing a shipping trade are in the market 
for that thickness in all grades. Red oak is preferred 
to white, but the latter is moving easily. A few sales 
have been made of thick white oak, but the demand for 
this class of stock is desultory. In quartsred stock 
sales of both white and red have been larger than could 
be reported a few weeks ago, but there has been no 
change in prices. 

Sales of ash have been very light during the past few 
weeks, 

Jottonwood continues to come in quite freely and there 
is some stock on the market which is unsold. If the 
river holds at a navigable stage during the next few 
months it is probable that this market will be over- 
supplied with both cottonwood and gum, but the chances 
are that there will be little boating within a few weeks. 
As it is, prices have declined during the past ten days. 

New Orleans, La. If anything, the gloom which en- 
velops the hardwood situation, viewed from New Orlesns, 
is deeper than it was at the last report. The situation 
as regards tonnage is certainly worse, and the prospects 
are that it will be more and more in demand and that 
ocean freight rates will go higher and higher as the fall 
approaches and the cotton crop begins to move to conti- 
nental markets, 

New York City. The trade in hardwoods is satisfae- 
tory, and what is more pleasing is that no cutting is 
reported. Naturally the situation is unchanged from 
what it was early in July, though the prospects are bet- 
ter than they were then. If a man really wants the 
stock he asks for there is no attempt made to beat down 
the price. Quartered oak is quoted at $58 to $65; Mis- 
sissippi stock, $58 to $59. As for poplar, it is bound to 
be higher. There is no supply on hand, and just as soon 
as a normal demand comes prices will jump. At present 
imch firsts and seconds are quoted at $38, though they 
have been as low as $36. Small lots have been obtained 
at low figures, for it is a strange anomaly that you 
must pay more for a large amount than for a single car- 
load. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a continuation of the report 
of better inquiry in practically all sorts of hardwood 
lumber, though at the same time the trade is still 
more or less disturbed by reports of offerings from 
certain mills at prices lower than our dealers are willing 
to meet. This has a disturbing influence on the trade 
and really affects it more than it would at any time 
that is less filled with snags than at present. We must 
always have the price cutter among us, but when there 
is so much disposition, as now, to demand a reduction 
in price as a sort of right, it is especially unfortunate. 
There is, however, so little accumulation of stock of any 
sort that nobody looks for any great weakness in the 
hardwood trade, though it is a matter of further un- 
certainty as to the consumer paying the present asking 
prices willingly for a time yet. It is well known that 
the offerings of lumber, especially quartered oak, at 
reduced prices are often fictitious or the next thing to 
it, and our dealers who are producers are trying to 
ignore them, so that while all hardwood prices are more 
or less unsteady they are generally improving and a 
good fall trade is likely. 
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Boston, Mass. The hardwood men of Boston are 
taking things in a lazy, philosophical way, and deciding 
to spend a little of the money they made last year on 
vacation trips this summer, while the business pot is 
simmering and getting ready to boil again in the ‘fall. 
The man with hardwoods to sell casts his weather eye 
upward and sees that the big steel constructed buildings 
are going up and attaining proportions which are bound 
to call for some of the supply of quartered oak and ash 
which is now accumulating. 

At present quartered oak is quiet in movement, with 
a good sized stock held at the base of supply and held 
in strong hands. Manufacturers are making no un- 
wonted effort to place stock, prefering to hold what 
they are convinced will move more easily during the 
next six months than it will now. The lumber is sold at 
a wide range of prices, depending upon quality. Nice 
cars of Indiana stock still bring $65 and upward. Plain 
white oak is in better demand than quartered, and 


though mills have turned their attention to sawing it, 
there is as yet no greater supply than the case demands. 
It brings from $40 to $42. Red oak is also quite a little 
sought, and it is used in a number of places as a substi- 
tute for the more expensive quartered stoek. A good 
deal is specified for interior finish, and, of course, goes 
into desks and cabinet work. 

Ash is pretty dead, if the truth must be told. Little 
is asked for, and also very little is offered—so little, in 
fact, that no notable change in price is effected from 
week to week. One inch is sold for $40 to $42; 14,14 and 
2 inch, $43 to $45; 3 and 4 inch, $50 to $60. 

Maple is also lifeless and druggy. The flooring men sell 
at $2 off the list, and slowly at that. The yards appear 
to have stocks sufficient for their wants, which are small. 

Elm is in very moderate request, and is not particu- 
larly easy to get. Prices remain about stationary. When 
ash is quiet, elm of necessity must remain in more or 
less obscurity. 

Cincinnati, O. The gain in business that has heen 
noted for some weeks past has been easily maintained, 
with the temperature still above the average of midsum- 
mer heat. A prominent dealer, when asked his price for 
a block of nearly a quarter of a million feet of quartered 
oak which he has had on hand for some time, mentioned 
the very highest figure that has been reached in many 
weeks. He declared equally as promptly that not a cent 
less would buy it, and clearly indicated that he was not 
overanxious to sell even at the price quoted. 





Hemlock. 


For the past two weeks demand for hemlock in the 
western territory has been exceedingly quiet. During 
the slump in prices the first of the month retailers 
evidently took on all the stock they required for the time 
being and now are waiting to see what the effect of the 
new list will be. But in spite of the practical stop- 
page of orders manufacturers in Wisconsin and Michigan 
seem to be hopeful and expectant of better things in the 
future. So far the new price of the Northwestern Hem- 
lock Manufacturers’ Association has been well main- 
tained, only one case of cutting being reported. ‘The 
belief that the fall demand will soon begin is a strong 
incentive to maintain present prices, but probably the 
strongest factor in the situation is the high cost of 
hemlock logs in the spring. Pulp manufacturers have 
furnished a competition which the lumber manufacturers 
find hard to meet. Last spring log buyers were forced to 
pay from $6 to $7 a thousand, and therefore they can- 
not afford to put the lumber on the market for less than 
present figures. Of course stumpage owners may be 
able to see a profit in doing business on a lower basis, 
but nevertheless they would be sacrificing their stumpage 
if they should do so. 

In the eastern territory it is said that a slightly bet- 
ter feeling exists and that prices are now being reason- 
ably well upheld. 

Crop conditions in the agricultural regions are indica- 
tive of a good fall demand, while the statement that 
there is a shortage in the supply of white pine and nor- 
way piece stuff should bring encouragement to the man- 
ufacturers of hemlock. : 

New York City. Although the yards are buying cau- 
tiously, stocks are so low that the hemlock men seem 
justified in looking for a big trade in September. Even 
now orders are coming in quite steadily, and the inquiry 
is also large. There is not the slightest attempt so far 
as can be learned to get under the $15 base, and that 
figure is generally believed to be about the lowest that 
can be expected for many months. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The place of hemlock in the lumber 
trade is not very well defined yet as to price, for most 
dealers in it are asking $13.50 for base, though some 
builders are getting it for $13. There is an occasional 
prediction that it will go still lower, though it is now 
down far enough to satisfy other branches of the trade, 
from which quarter there has been complaint that hen\ 
lock was so high that it injured the sale of other woods. 
There is not a very satisfactory movement of it yet, 
although a fair increase is reported. Unless there is 
someone in the trade disposed to weaken or make com- 
petition an excuse for the step, there ought not to be any 
further decline. The overflow that occasionally comes 
in from Michigan is liable to cut down the price un- 
less it is handled carefully, and the practice of not put- 
ting it very generally into the hands of jobbers, but ship- 
ping it from the mill direct, on account of the low 
price, is against a good margin of profit unless there 
is a strong hand somewhere to control it. 








Boston, Mass. Pennsylvania hemlock brings $16. 
New Brunswick, $14. Hemlock boards are moving fairly 
well, and the supply seems entirely adequate. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A very decided improvement is noted 
in the situation. There are more orders afloat and more 
inquiries and a much healthier tone to the market than 
has characterized it for some time. The opinion is gain- 
ing ground that prices have touched a point below which 
they will not recede; in other words, that the bottom has 
been reached. One influence that tends to this is the fact 
that the present hemlock figures have arrived at a point 
which is beginning to make some of the wholesalers feel 
anxious for their profit, having bought at somewhere 
around the listing price. This has stopped cutting, in a 
measure. It would not surprise some observers to find a 
reaction amd hemlock advancing a point or two in Sep- 
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tember, for stocks are short at the mills and the yards 
are cleaned out, and it needs but the least suspicion of 
a fair fall season to find values stiffening. 





Poplar. 


+ 





Chicago. The gradual increase that has lately taken 
place in building operations in the city has served to 
materially stimulate the demand for poplar for local 
use. Even during the period of low consumption in this 
market there was very little poplar to be obtained, and 
there is still a vacuum to be filled which those who cater 
to the consuming trade have no abundant means to 
supply. Firsts and seconds and culls appear to be in 
about the best demand, but common, which is largely 
used for furniture purposes and which was so diflicult 
to obtain last year, is now in considerably better supply 
than the demand seems to require. The wood turners fre 
increasing their call for squares and now these are mov- 
ing much more heavily than for several months past. 
Prices continue firm and while there is no present dis- 
position to advance, with any increased demand holders 
will be compelled to ask more for what they have on 
hand. As is well known, prices of poplar did not show 
un advance corresponding to that made in other hard- 
woods last year, and therefore a slight appreciation, 
under the present condition of low available supply and 
a constant and apparently increasing demand, would 
not be at all surprising. 

Oe ee ee i ee 

Boston, Mass. Poplar has utterly declined to fulfill 
the expectations of the wise men who saw the cloud 
arising, “no bigger than a man’s hand,” to be sure, but 
big enough to engender the belief that a drop in prices 


was inevitable. Apparently there is a comparatively 
light stock of poplar, and values are well sustained at 
mill points. Only ordinarily manufactured stock is 


offered at less than the going prices, which are about as 
follows: One inch firsts and seconds, $37; 14, 14 and 
2 inch, $39; &-inch, $30; §-inch common, $23; 24, 3 and 
4 inch, $42; squares, $38 to $45. A good many orders 
taken last spring as early as March are only now being 
filled. 
PAPI IIOP 

Cincinnati, O. Poplar still leads all the woods in 
demand. The past week has seen a strengthening all 
around. Symptoms of weakness are growing scarcer 
every day in the quarters where they have been the most 
pronounced. It is now tolerably clear to all that the only 
remedy needed for the eradication of symptoms of depres- 
sion was a little time, the beneficial effects becoming 
more and more marked. 





Southern Pine. 
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St. Louis, Mo. A trip among the local yellow pine 
offices develops the fact that every one talks more cheer- 
fully as to the present situation than at any time this 
summer. A large amount of business has been booked 
during the week, much larger, in fact, than during any 
week since the list went into effect, and the mills are as 
well supplied with orders as is usual at this season of 
the year, Business is coming in from all sections of the 
country, but thus far there has been more improvement 
in the territory east of the river than in the Missouri 
river country, it being too early to expect anything but a 
filling-in business from Kansas and Nebraska. In the 
western states, however, the outlook was never brighter 
at this season than at the present time. 

The local wholesalers claim to be doing more business 
with the large cities than they were a short time ago, 
and they look for a material increase in this class of 
business now that the labor troubles are practically set- 
tled. Locally the difficulties to be met and overcome by 
the contractors were probably as serious as in any other 
city in the country, and there has been a decided im- 
provement during the past few weeks. This improvement 
in city building throughout the country has given a 
large amount of business to those of the mills which 
make a specialty of special bill stock, and they are all 
filled up with orders. 

The chances are that there will be a movement started 
within the next week to bring about an advance in prices 
to take effect sometime between September 1] and 10. 
Several items on the list have been moving so freely of 
late that there is already less than a normal stock at 
the mills, and a number of people have been declining 
orders which ran too much to these classes of stock. It is 
the opinion of the majority of the manufacturers that 
a materia] advance can be easily maintained on No. 1 
and No. 2 dimension, edge grain flooring and No. 1 and 
No. 2 boards. All of these have been moving in very 
heavy volume. It was thought that an advance would be 
made at a meeting which was held in this city during 
the early part of the week, but ‘the sentiment prevailed 
that it would be better to wait another two weeks before 
taking a radical step in that direction. 

The rumblings of the inevitable car shortage are in- 
creasing, and any number of manufacturers say they are 
already bothered more than they would like by the diffi- 
culty experienced in securing a sufficient number of cars. 
Warnings are going out to the good customers among 
the retailers that it is wise to buy early, so that deliy- 
eries can be made while things are yet easy in this re- 
spect. The heavy grain crop has left few cars in the 
southern country, and when cotton begins to move there 
will be a situation as serious as that of two years ago. 


Chicago. The representatives of southern mills in 
this territory generally report a first rate inquiry and 
good demand for all classes of yellow pine material. 
Eastern trade is considerably better than it was last 
month, and shows symptoms of steady improvement. 
Trade in the northern retail territory is likewise showing 
a gain, and considerable general yard stock is being dis- 
posed of. 

The heavy increase in building operations in this mar- 
ket has stimulated yellow pine consumption locally to 
quite a marked extent, and mill representatives here 
are doing a great deal of figuring for the delivery of 
timbers and bill stuff in this city, as well as throughout 
the surrounding district. The possibility of a renewal of 
the Jabor strikes does not seem to worry builders in the 
least, as they say they can get plenty of men, whether 
the labor unions declare a renewal of the strike or not. 
At any rate, building operations are going forward to 
an extent that was scarcely hoped for without a per- 
manent and official settlement of the strike. 

The car shortage question and its possible effect on 
the fall trade is still a subject of anxious discussion. In 
some sections of the south the manufacturers are already 
being greatly hampered in their shipments by a shortage 
of cars, with the prospect that this will become more in- 
tensified along toward October. Many dealers are taking 
time by the forelock and are sending in their orders for 
immediate shipment in order to get the stock here before 
the shortage becomes serious. They can do this now 
with good grace, as prices are on a good buying level, 
with the probability that there will be no further decline 
that need worry them. The export trade in yellow pine 
shows a steady increase, principally for Mexico and 
South America, from which sections the demand is par- 
ticularly heavy. 

The mills are still busy on orders for car material and 
railroad stock, many of which were booked from last 
spring. Those who are interested in this line of trade 
say that while the inquiries and orders are not coming 
in as voluminously as they were a short time ago, there 
is, nevertheless, a fair requirement, and prices are hold- 
ing up much better than on the rest of the yellow pine 
list. In fact, there has been no depreciation worth men- 
tioning in any item that goes into railway equipment or 
roadbed. 

a a a ae 

Kansas City, Mo. ‘The yellow pine trade for the past 
weck has not been unusually brisk, but the demand is as 
good as can be expected under present conditions. The 
hot weather is menacing the corn crop in a good many 
parts of this territory, and dealers in these localities are 
holding bacix their orders a little to see just what the 
results of the hot winds will be. At the same time orders 
are coming in fast enough to keep the mills well sup- 
plied, and in most cases the orders are keeping up with 
the shipments. Several of the wholesale concerns here 
say they are getting business just as fast as they need 
it, and in one or two instances where the mills are cut- 
ting a good deal of railroad stock they have had to return 
some of the orders they have received. The southern 
mills, probably without exception, have enough business 
on hand to run them through August, and through the 
first week in September in most cases, and while they 
have made fairly good shipments this month, the car 
shortage is bound to curtail shipments to a considerable 
extent during the next ninety days. Mill stocks are 
more or less badly broken at all points, and several items 
— —_ everywhere, particularly No. 1 dimension and 
oards. 





New Orleans, La. A talk with several of the leading 
yellow pine manufacturers of this section failed to 
develop anything new in regard to this branch of the 
trade. The volume of business is picking up slowly but 
surely and prices are more than holding their own, from 
the statement made by them. Indeed, they are well 
satisfied with the outlook, especially when they compare 
it with conditions which reigned a few short months ago. 
Locally the market is improving. Building, which was 
at a standstill, is commencing again, and the New 
Orleans mills are feeling the change. 

ee ee a ee 

New York City. Yellow pine freights are stiffening 
up quite a little and charters are hard to get. So far 
as timbers are concerned there is a good market, and the 
general condition of the stock is extremely satisfactory, 
with quite a little moving. According to the dealers, $20 
is the price quoted for ordinary schedule. Flooring prices 
are also stiffening up a little and the demand for some 
grades is most encouraging. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Although there is reported to be 
some stock floating around unsold, the general tendency 
is to uphold prices, which are as yet without change. 
For box, $10.50 to $11 is quoted, $17 for No. 2 flooring, 
and $19 for No. 1. The news that the Norfolk mills 
have shut down materially helped the market, while the 
reduction of vessel rates to a $2.15 basis is not generally 
regarded as more than a temporary action. 











Boston, Mass. Stocks at points of supply and in 
retail yards also are large, and North Carolina pine is 
moving but slowly. Prices are not subjected to any more 
hammering, however, and dealers express the hope 
(whether founded or unfounded, who knows?) that the 
advent of fall will bring a renewed interest in this stock 
and better prices resulting. 


Cypress. 


Chicago. There is very little cypress in stock at the 
local yards at present, and dealers report their inability 
to get prompt shipments from the mills, although in this 
respect there is Jess complaint to be heard than there 
was a few weeks ago. Some bills of considerable size are 
being figured on in sash and door stock and tank ma- 
terial. There is also a fair demand for finishing. The 
inquiry for cypress is good, and every indication holds 
out the prediction made some time ago of an excellent 
fall trade. Prices are being firmly maintained; in fact, 
there is some expectation that they will shortly be ad- 
vanced. Shingles are also in first rate request, and stocks 
are running low. 





St. Louis, Mo. It takes a very careful study of the 
cypress situation to see wherein there has been any 
change in conditions since last report. The dealers 
cliam to be doing as much as they were a few weeks ago, 
but say their business is the aggregate of a large number 
of small orders. ‘Their opinion is that the present busi- 
ness is merely to tide them over until the fall trade sets 
in and they are not expecting those who carry lumber 
in pile at this point to begin buying for stock before the 
middle of September. The present local trade is fully 
up to the normal for this season of the year and the 
dealers take a particularly optimistic view of both the 
present situation and the outlook. The country trade 
continues bright and the local wholesalers seem to think 
that the improvement will be steady from now on. At 
the mills conditions are very satisfactory. Weather con- 
ditions continue to be such that the mills can put in full 
time, and they are making the most of their opportunity. 
Their shipments are heavier than they have been at any 
time thus far this year and they are able to make much 
more satisfactory deliveries than earlier in the season. 
The manufacturers report an abundance of orders on 
hand. The price situation has not changed. 





Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans reports that orders 
for cypress are pouring in from this territory. This only 
bears out the statements of the Kansas City representa- 
tives of the Louisiana mills, to the effect that they are 
getting gll the orders for mixed cars of yard stock that 
their mills can take care of, and in some instances they 
are turning down business where prompt shipment is 
wanted. In addition to a heavy demand for yard stock, 
there is an active call for thick finish and for tank 
stock, and the representative of one of the largest con- 
cerns in Louisiana stated to-day that he can secure 
orders for 1, 14, 14 and 2 inch cypress to take all the 
stock the mill is able to turn out. There is a big demand 
for cypress for mill work, and in this territory the 
demand for this class of material, as well as for yard 
stock, has been heavier this year than at any previous 
time in the history of the business. Prices naturally have 
a firm tendency. The list is being maintained without 
the least trouble, and an advance on thick stock is 
looked for in a very short time. 

New Orleans, La. The cypress situation today, if 
such a thing is possible, shows a marked improvement 
over that of a week ago. The last week has seen 
quite an increase in the volume of business. The mills 
have been getting in orders at a lively rate, business 
being received as fast as the cut can be turned out, 
with the consequence that it is absolutely impossible 
to accumulate any stocks. Three or four months ago 
there was much complaint to the effect that cypress 
manufacturers were slow in handling orders. This is 
not the case at the present time, as the mill stocks, 
while not large, are better assorted than they have 
been for months and orders are being handled much 
more promptly. In fact there are no complaints what- 
ever regarding delay in making shipments, and from 
now on it is hoped to obviate kicks from this cause. 
The weather for the past ten days has been clear and 
warm. As a result lumber in pile is drying out rapidly 
and manufacturers are correspondingly joyful. There 
has been no change in the situation so far as prices 
are concerned. Some items, however, are in such good 
demand, notably 2 inch, 24 inch and 3 ineh first and 
second clear and tank stock, that an advance of at 
least $1 is confidently talked. This advance will take 
effect, in all probability, between October 1 and 15. 
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New York City. Even a week has made a great change 
in the cypress market. There is a much better demand 
now, and an encouraging inquiry, so that the prospects 
for the fall are bright. The tendency is all ir an upward 
direction as far as this lumber is concerned, and prices 
are stiffly held, while freights, too, are much stronger. At 
steamer dock the figure $33.75 still rules. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market at this point 
is much firmer in tone than it has been for several weeks 
past. A noticeable demand is evident and good orders 
are being placed. While there is no material change 
in prices, Extra As are quoted strong at $2, and it is 
reported that several sales have been made at slight 
advances over this figure. It seems to be the prevailing 
belief that the price will be advanced shortly to $2.05. 
Should the present demand continue it is said that this 
advance may be looked for within the next week. 

——ee—aenrr 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is some movement of red cedar 
shingles from the west here and occasionally a dealer 
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reports a small cargo of white pine in, but the con- 
sumption continues small, both here and eastward. It 
looks as though there would be no call for special stocks 
of shingles this season. ‘This is a good indication that 
the building, so far as it goes, is principally of struc- 
tures that do not take shingle roofs. Buffalo, with 
all indication of a successful exposition next year, is 
not putting up anything of account to meet the extra 
demand and so does not need many shingles. A mistake 
in the opposite direction to that made by Chicago is 
probable. 

Kansas City, Mo. ‘The red cedar shingle situation is 
somewhat better now than it was last week. In fact, 
there has been an advance in prices, and shingles which 
a week ago could be bought at $2.13 are now being 
quoted at from $2.16 to $2.20, and firm at these prices. 
This has been brought about, it is said, by an increase 
in the demand, coupled with the closing down of a good 
many mills that would not run or could not run at the 
prices that have been in effect for the past few months. 
The jobbers here think prices will be somewhat firmer 
from this on, at least for a while, than they have been 
recently, as the demand is expected to be brisk during 
the balance of the season. 

New Orleans, La. Stocks of shingles have not im- 
proved any since the last report, and enough business 
is now coming in to take up the scant supply on hand 
as fast as it can be shipped out. The mills are all 
short on shingles and it is predicted that the condi- 
tions will bring about a shingle famine this fall. 
This prediction is based upon the fact that the mills 


are even now unable to get ahead on the constantly: 


accruing orders, and the fall trade is not yet in sway. 
When Texas and Kansas get busy it is anticipated that 
the already small stocks will melt away as snow before 
the noonday sun. It looks very much as if an addi- 
tional advance of 25 cents would be tacked on in the 
near future. The present price is $3 on a 21 to a 
234 cent rate, and it is asserted that within thirty to 
forty-five days the price will be $3.25. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. There is a limited demand for lard tierces 
at about 90 cents, but no large quantity could be dis- 
posed of at this figure. A few sales of pork barrels have 
been made during the past week, but these also are 
wanted in limited quantities, the price averaging about 
75 cents. For tight barrel hoops, staves and heading 
there is comparatively little demand, and prices have 
shown no change during the past two or three weeks. 
About the only improvement is in No. 2 slack barrel 
stock for apple barrels, The prospect of a big apple crop 
this fall has stimulated the demand, and producers are 
asking and obtaining better prices than they could get 
thirty days ago. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Although the flour mills at this 
point have not resumed operations to any great extent 
and as a consequence there is not an increased demand 
for flour barrel stock, the general market seems to be 
firm. There is a feeling among holders of good stock 
that the mills will shortly resume and that when they 
do so there will be a heavy demand for cooperage. 
Prices are held firmly at figures previously quoted and 
holders of good stock are not on the market to make 
concessions. The demand for apple barrel stock is 
greatly increased and serves to give tone to the general 
market. Patent hoops and No. 1 heading have firmed 
up considerably, but without material change in the 
quotations. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED. 


8 A competent sash and door man. 
tate wages and experience. Address 
WETZEL & LEINER, Salem, Ohio. 
WANTED—CLERK AND STENOGRAPHER. 

A reliable man who can go to Arkansas as stenographer, type- 
witter, telegraph qperator and bookkeeper combined, for a lum- 
er Company, Address stating salary required and references. 

“WwW. W.5,” care of American Lumberman. 








Permanent employment. 





WANTED-—SALESMAN 
With an established trade in eastern Pennsylvania and northern 
New Jersey to handle N. C. pine. Address, stating reference, 
salary desired and age, 
“PHILADELPHIA,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

Young man, thoroughly familiar with manufacture of pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods to take charge of several small mills. 
Address, stating age, reference and salary expected, 

“MANUFACTURER,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—FOREMAN. 
Experienced box factory foreman in Chicago factory. 
ddress “W. W. 1.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN. 

Capable of taking charge of woodenware department, manu- 
facturing, sales, etc. Three lathes. State age, salary and ex- 
perience. <A good position for first class man. 

Address *'W. W. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FILER. 
For single circular and pony gang mill. State wages wanted, 
Address LESTER MILL CO., Lester, Ark. 


WANTED. 
One sticker man, #300 per day. One mill blacksmith, $8.00 per 
day. Yard men, $2.00 perday. Loggers. $2.50 per day. 
Address MANCOS LUMBER CO., Gradens, Colo. 
WANTED—TENONER HAND. 
A strictly first class tenoner hand, one who has had experience 
in a sash and door factory. Address 
“T. T. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
A band sawyer of experience, also a filer. 
Address “PHOENIX,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—-MANAGER. 
For Chicago office, to be opened. Must have thorough knowl- 
edge of the wholesale hardwood business and competent to 
develope a jobbing business, adding other kinds of lumber if 
protitable. To the right man would offer a liveral share of the 
profits. Address giving age, experience, present employment 
and references. BOX 724, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

A first class filer to file heading and shingle saws and also rotary 
saws. Capacity 100,000 shingles per day and 60,000 feet of lumber 
per day. Wanta first class man. Also want heading jointers and 
matchers at our mills at Black Rock, Ark. and Augusta, Ark. 

Address BLACK ROCK LUMBER & COOPERAGE CoO., 

Black Rock, Ark. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
On mill of anycapacity. Long experience on largest mills north 
and south. Guarantee satisfaction and expect good pay. Best 
references. Address “FILER,” careof American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By competent hardwood buyer as manager of buying branch 
office and yard or on the road as buyer and inspector. Long ex- 
perience, tine references. Address 
“HOO HOO,” care Carrier 27, Evansville, Ind. 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Who understands the lumber business, wants position. Best of 
references. No objection to leaving city. 

ddress “E. S. D.,” care of American Lumberman., 











WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard. At present employed, desire change. Nine years 
experience. Best references. Eastern Kansas preferred, 
Address “‘S. S. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-POSITION AS AUDITOR OR MANAGER 
By thoroughly competent man, fourteen years experience. The 
best of references. 
Address “B. G. H.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, wor to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
y two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
e Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you lock at 
our watch. Delivered for 82.50 each in cloth or 83.00 each in 
eather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted=Tinber=fimber Lands 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


Wanted-fumber ~ Shingles] 























WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
A few first class yellow pine lumber salesmen on commission. 
Address FREEMAN LUMBER CO., 
506 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try @ small advertisement in the “Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-POSITION. 
By practical lumberman, any kind of work, in office or outside, 
understand box business. Al references. 
Address ‘‘W. W. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or general manager for saw or planing mill until first of May next, 
can loan owners $1,000 if needed. 

Address J, E. GARRISON, Lumberton, Miss. 
WANTED-—EMPLOYMENT. 

A capable experienced man thoroughly conversant with south- 

ern pine and hardwoods is open to engagement as buyer and 
inspector. Address ‘“W. W.12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WORK, BY EXPERIENCED 
Bookkeeper and retail salesman; sober, honest and reliable; ref- 
erences. Address “‘D. C. D.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS LUMBER BUYER 
In the south. Best of reference and an extended acquaintance 
among mill men. Will work for $125 a month and pay all of my 
expenses. Address “BUYER,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER. 
Assistant bookkeeper, bill clerk or office work, any capacity, by 
experienced lumber stenographer and office clerk. Young man. 
Work at mills preterred. Would like to commence September 
ist. Location no objection. 





Address ‘‘W. M. ©.,’”’ Pacific, Mo. 
POSITION WANTED 


By a hardwood lumber salesman; fourteen years connections 
selling to the large factories in New York and eastern states. 
Strictly sober; Al reference. Good wages and permanent posi- 
tion only accepted. R. S. WILLIAMS, 
322 East 41st St., New York. 
WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Speaking both English and German. Can give 
best of references. Address 
R. W. NIESCHULZ, Wonewoe, Wis. 
WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
In good mill, ten years experience, best references. Reliable 
quick worker. Address 
“Pp. E. 14,” care of American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
By an up to date sawyer. Gilt edge reference. 
Address BOX 68, Gadsden, Ala. 
WANTED-—POSITION. 

By a responsible young man in retail yard, office manager or 
bookkeeper, place of advancement, best of references. 

Address ‘‘W. W. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN. 

Competent as correspondent, advertiser and solicitor, desires 
connection with up-to-date manufacturing establishment. Thor- 
ough in details of wholesale business, also able to take charge of 
complicated accounts. dress 

“A. B.,” Box 265, Kansas City, Kans. 
WANTED POSITION 
Bv a practicable lumberman, bookkeeper or general office man, 
mill or yard superintendent. Address 
“T. T. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 














In up to date’mill. Can refer to last employer. 
Address ‘‘W. 29,” care of American Lumberman. 


A RELIABLE PARTY 
Wants a good line of hardwoods to sell on commission for manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Highest references. 
Address ‘‘BEECHER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—RED OAK. 
Fifty thousand feet plain sawed, dry, 2inch red oak, strictly 
firsts and seconds. Quote price delivered in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Address *‘M. T. CO ,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
Prime quality ash and hickory poles, cut to 12 feet lengths, and 
tapered from 4 inches square on one end to 3 inches at the other. 
Address “‘BOX 1558,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 


ern pine and a Write us, 
ONTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—LOCG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. ress 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 
YOU ARE INVITED 
To send in for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from | to 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from $1 to 
850 a thousand of any quantity from | to26,000 feet—results ready 
for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered in cloth binding, for $2.50; in 
leather, for $3.00. Free sample Oy 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet long; also white ash strips and boards. 
Address JOHN W. HUSSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes thatuse the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars and listof 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

Belding, Mich. 


- WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

For cash, quartered and = sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 

F. BR. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft A... black b memewass, oo and oak, plain and 
uarte H inspec on & nt. . 

’ , EC. BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 





























ORDERS 
We would like your order for a copy of Chapin's Ready Reck- 
oner. For mill men, lumbermen, contractors, purchasing agents 
and anyone having anything todo with lumber. The tables re- 
duce to board measure all the fractional sizes of lumber. Reli- 
ability guaranteed. Bound in morocco, lapand pocket, $3; bound 
in cloth, 82, pocket size. Send for sam eee 
AMERICAN LU ERMAN, Chicago. 


[ Wanled Seeon and Machinery | 


WANTED—TO BUY SECOND HAND 
Resaws, band saws, pony planers, planers and matchers, scroll 
saws, or any kind of planing mill machinery. 
Address GEO. M. HENRIE, Station U, Chicago. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 
One Greenlee self-feed rip saw for heading and shingle saw. 
Address LESLIE LUMBER CO., Michigan City, Ind. 
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WANTED—-WOOCDWORKER AND MOULDER. 

A goodsecond hand universal wood worker and moulder. Bentel 
and Margedant make preferred. Must be in good repair and 
working order. Give full particulars with cut of machine and 
price. Address “C, K. C ,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted-Business Opportunies | 


A LUMBERMAN WANTS TO INVEST 
Ten to twenty thousand dollars inlumber business, Don't answer 
this unless you have a proposition that will bear a thorough inves- 
tigation and is a money maker Address 
“PARTNER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BY Ai SAW MILL MAN 
With ten thousand dollars, to contract and saw by thousand, or 
will take interest in established business. 
Address ‘“‘W. T.,"’ Du Bois, Pa. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Su uperior over the North American telegraph 
— oa our local Postal Telegragh 2 office. 

G, Pres. . A. TUTTLE, Supt. 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WOOD FIBRE OR NOVELTY COMPANY 
To locate at Wabeno, Wis., on C. & N. W. Ry., factory site free 
and other inducements to suitable al Abundant supply best 
raw material close at hand. Addre 
“INDUSTRIAL COMMITTE 1E,’’ Wabeno, Wis. 


WANTED—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it appears in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMB co. 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies, 85.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write sor 
prices. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


WE WANT You 
To use the Climax Tally Book. Handiest thing for ‘the purpose 
you have ever seen. Every hardwood lumberman should have 
one. Designed by a practical hardwood inspector who :knew 
what was wanted. Bound in sheep with stiff covers, and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 44x8% “ory Price per copy, 7& 
cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve co ier, $7.50 
AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Fv Sale Tinber»<Timher Lands 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Fine oak, poplar and white pine, on Greenbrier river, W. Va., 
in tracts of from 1.000 to 10.00) acres. Railroad runs through 
lands. For particulars address 

J.J. ANDERSON, Spaulding, Giles Co., Va. 


FOR SALE—TIMBERED LAND. 
93,000 acres of Louisiana aay ind for sale cheap Apply to 
. E. WASHBURN, Bastrop, La. 


FOR SALE— WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND. 

To close a partnership, we are offering 12,000 acres of the finest 
white oak land in the southwest. It will cut 50,000,000 feetof oak, 
of which 20,000,000 feet will make tine quartered oak. Besides 
oak, there is 50,000,C00 feet of gum, ash, cypress, maple and elm 
on land. 

It is situated in Clay Co., Ark., five miles from Piggott on St. L. 
S.-W. Ry., also four miles from Kennett, Mo. on another line of 
railroad now building to Dlinois Central connection at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. For price and particular address 

NIMMONS & BENNETT, Malden, Mo. 


350 SQUARE MILES LAND, KENTUCKY EAST. 
Choice white oak, white ash, hemlock. Estimate twenty mil- 
lion tons coal. Abstract to date. Low price to early buyer. 
JAMES ROBY, Meriden Conn., 677 North Colony. 




















FOR SALE 100,000 ACRES 
Wisconsin hemlock and hardwood lands at very low price. Well 
located. Will bear investigation. Address 
“W. W. 10,” care of American Lumberman. 
CALIFORNIA TIMBER FOR CHICAGO CAPITAL. 
Large tract sugar and yellow pine mostly. Average 70.000 feet 

peracre. One dollar M. moves lumber to railroad (overland). 
Price $13 anacre. Address 

. M. R. HAYNES, 861 Grove St., Oakland, Cal. 


FOR SALE. 

North Carolina hardwood timber lands, three tracts. 25,000 
acres, 11,000 acres and 10,000 acres. All virgin growth poplar, ash, 
cherry, oak, chestnut and hemlock For discription and price ad- 
dress ‘BOX 117,” J obnson City, Tenn. 


WHITE PINE. 
40,000 acres sugar and yellow pine, 600 m'llion feet stumpage. 
175 miles from San Francisco. Principals. Address owners, 
SIERRA ESTATE CO., F. H. Dakin, Manager, 
104 Sutter St., San F rancisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE—LOUISIANA ‘LANDS. 

15,000 acres mixed timber, Bienville Parish, Louisiana, a large 
portion good pine balance in the average timber. This is a great 
bargain, lays well, three railways building and in operation. Will 
sell as a whole or by townships. Party desires to liquidate his 
interest. Price, $3.50 per acre cash. 

W. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


SQUARE DEALING | AND Quick SALES. 

That is our motto as our customers in all parts of the United 
States and Europe will testify. Dealing with us is dealing with 
the owners. We only offer good things and don’t bother with 
trash. Georgia and Florida timber lands ourspecialty. Send for 
our weekly bulletin. 

BROBSTON FENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 
HERE’ S A SNAP FOR SOMEBODY. 

30,000 acres Georgia pine, 20 miles of Brunswick, freieht $6.00 
eer car. Brand new mill, plenty additional timber, forced sale. 

rite quick. BROBSTON ENDIG & CO., Brunswick, Ga. 





NOTICH OF BIDS. 
Department of the Interior, U. 8S. Indian Service. 

La Pointe INDIAN AGENCY, ASHLAND, WIS., July 5, 1900. 

SEALED PROPOSALS (in triplicate) will be received at 
this office until twelve o’clock noon, central time, September 
5, 1900, to be then and there opened in the presence of bid- 
ders, for the purchase of 50,000,000 feet of timber, more or 
less, standing or fallen, consisting of Maple, 7,335,000; Oak, 
5,880,000 ; Basswood, 8,955,000; Birch, 9,730,000 ; Hemlock, 
10,195,000 ; White Pine, 725, 000; Jack Pine, ‘1, 370, 000; Pig 
Iron Norway, 2,660, 000; Norway, 140,000 ; Ash , 865, 000 ; 
Elm, 1,075,000; Butternut, 75,000, upon the ‘allotted lands of 
the Lac Courte Oreilles reservation, situated in Sawyer Coun- 
ty, about eight miles southeast of the town of Hayward, Wis. 

The above amount of timber has been estimated, but bid- 
ders are expected to ascertain for themselves the amount and 
quality of each class of timber before submitting proposals. 
Lids should be made for so much per thousand feet stumpage 
for each kind of timber, which would include all merchant- 
able, standing, dead or down, burnt or green; or merchant- 
able standing of each kind, so much per thousand feet, mer- 
chantable dead or down; so much merchantable burnt, or 
green and fallen, so much per thousand, or bids may include 
both methods. 

The following requirements must be considered in submit- 
ting proposals for the purchase of the above described tim- 
ber: A saw mill must be placed upon the reservation and all 
the timber purchased must be sawed into lumber or manufac- 
tured at the said mill on the reservation; 3,000,000 feet nor 
more than 5,000,000 feet of timber to be cut and manufac- 
tured each year and until all the timber is cut and sold. No 
one except the successful bidder will be allowed to make con- 
tracts with the different allottees for the sale of their timber. 

Twenty-five dollars ($25.00) will be paid by the contractor 
to the allottee, when his contract is signed and forwarded 
for the approval of the Honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and 5 percent of the estimated value of the timber 
on his allotment shall be paid annually each year till cut. 
These payments to be charged against the timber and 
deducted when timber is cut and paid for. A general form of 
contract with individual allottees, similar to that now being 
used by the Stearns Lumber Company, on the Bad River Res- 
ervation, will be used, a copy of which can be obtained on 
application to this office. 

The contractor will be required to give bond in penalty of 
$25,000.00 lawful money of the United States, running to the 
United States, and conditioned for the faithful observance of 
all laws of the United States now in force or that may here- 
after be enacted, relative to trade and intercourse with 
Indian tribes, and regulations prescribed thereunder, and for 
the faithful performance of all his obligations under any con- 
tract or contracts which he may enter into with the Indians 
under these regulations, as well as the faithful obligation of 
the same. 

The contractor will be required to employ Indians of the 
Lac Courte Orielles reservation in all positions in connection 
with the cutting, moving and manufacture of the timber that 
they may be capable of filling, on the same terms as other 
laborers, Indians to have the preference over white men. 
The method of appointing scalers, the mode of payment of 
the same and minor details of this nature can be obtained on 
application to this office. 

A certified check for $2,500.00 will be required with each 
proposal, as guarantee for the faithful execution of the con- 
tract if bid is accepted. 

The government reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
Sealed proposals should be addressed to the undersigned, and 
marked “Proposals for purchase of Lac Courte Oreilles tim- 
ber.” 8S. W. CAMPBELL, 

United States Indian Agent. 

WHITE PINE AND OTHER TIMBER FOR SALE. 

Say 3,300,000 Al white pine and large quantity of hemlock and 
hardwood, in Ontonogan county, Mich. Price 820,000 spot cash. 
Ample time to remove timber. For plat address 

“Pp, P. 5, ” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—REDWOOD TIMBER LAND. 

10.000 acres, $10 per acre, cuts 50.000 feet per acre. 

8% 500 acres, 89 per acre, Cuts 50,000 feet per acre. 

20,000 acres, $16 per acre, cuts 80.000 feet per acre. 

The above tracts are in compact bodies and are all conven- 
iently situated to good shipping points. 

Sugar Pine—2),000 acres, $7 per acre, cuts 35,000 feet per acre 
in sugar and yellow pine. 

Oregon Pine—5,0 acres, $6 per acre, cuts 35,000 feet per acre; 
situated along a river. 

All estimates and titles qnanentens. For further particulars 
address KE. PEARSALL; Eureka, Cal. 

Reference, Bank of Eureka. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER FOR SALE 
CHEAP. 

Very valuable timber berth near Fraser River, New Westmin- 
ster District. Eleven thousand acres, six hundred million feet 
first class cedar, fir, etc. 

Address — 
DRAWER 28, 
Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Hard and soft wood lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
pieeag 2 to Lake Superior, the Northwestern, St. Paul an 
South Shore railroads, in groups of from 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 
Inquire of the 

MICHIGAN LAND & IRON Co., Ltd., , Marquette, Mich. 








FOR SALE—-YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

I still have plenty of the finest ig Fy! pine timber and some 
good millsites on the N. O. & N. E.R. R. (Q. & C. Route), in south- 
eastern Mississippi. No swamps, Anne y water, etc. rite me 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss 
TIMBER LANDS. 

If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this department 

it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 


li Sale fiumber «Shingles 


WANTED—ORDERS. 

For the sale of poplar, oak, chestnut. ash, soft elm, maple, 
basswood, etc. Oak plank and timbers 10 to 20 feet long, street 
and railroad ties. 600,000 feet of white oak and 500,000 feet of 
chestnut side lumber. Will run about 75 per cent 8 foot, balance 
regular lengths. 200.000 feet of white willow. 

THE CENTRAL & SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 
1022 1024 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 














CEDAR LUMBER. 
For boat building. 
MICHIGAN CEDAR CO,, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 





FOR SALE—TIMBERLAND. 
6,000 Acres timberlands in Liberty comet, Texas. Price #3.50 
per acre. GERMAN STATE BA 


K, LeMars, Iowa. 


WANTED—ORDERS 
For quartered sycamore and other hardwoods. 
Address 0, L. STORRS, Agent, Evansyille, Ind, 


FOR SALE-SOFT SHORT LEAF PINE. 
Siding, ceiling, flooring. Takes the place of poplar, although 


we have poplar and oak. 
FARRAR LUMBER CO., Dalton, Ga. 


FOR SALE—-SWITCH TIES. 

15 cars, 7x10 white oak switch ties, 8 feet 6 inches to 16 feet, 
head blocks sawed to order. Oak timbers, 8x8 to 18x18, 10 to 20 
feet. linch, 2inch and 3 inch plank, all grades 

Address J. R. BUCK WALTER, Farmers, Ky. 
FOR SALE—CARGO SHIPMENT. 

1,500 000 hemlock lath. 5 000,000 cedar oo 325,000 hemlock 

shingles. Basswood and ash lumber. Addre 
S. CRAWFORD & SONS, ‘Deter River, Mich. 


FOR SALE—NORWAY. 
100,000 feet bone dry Norway 36, mostly 12 and 16 feet. Can be 
milled to suit. Address C. A. BENTLEY 
496 Canal St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
FOR SALE—COTTONWOOD LUMBER. 
One million feet, mill run. dry cottonwood lumber for sale. 
ddress W. K HENDERSON, Shreveport, La. 


CHOICE CURLY PINE BOARDS. 

We have abont 25,000 feet choice curiy pine boards, 1 and 14 
inches thick, 6 to 12 inches wide, Po 1. and 16feetlong. Allnice 
and dry in the rough, For sale «h 

Address THE GRAY. L MBER CO., Leliaton, Ga. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD. 
High grade yellow pine ard hardwood lumber and timbers. 
WHITAKER UMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex., and Ark. 

















‘FOR SALE—LUMBER. 


90,000 feet 4-4 log run beech. 

90,000 feet 4-4 log run gum. 

60,000 feet 6 4 common and better elm 

50,000 feet 4-4 common quartered sycamo 
I 


YHEUR & SWAIN LUMBER. Co., » Seymour, Ind. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW COTTONWOOD. 

A large stock of wagon box boards and first and seconds yellow 
cottonwood, from the lower Mississippi Valley. Good widths and 
Pra Oe a Me In good dry abipring condition. Address 

FERREN, Hoopeston, Il., or Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—DRY POPLAR LUMBER. 

In large quantities, surfaced two sides to % inch, 4% inch, &% inch 
and % inch. Also poplar rough 4-4 to 16-4 in thickness, wide aver- 
age, good lengths and soft yellow poplar. Write for prices. 

N. B. McCARTY, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 


FOR SALE—COTTONWOOD. 
A large stock of box boards and firsts and seconds In shipping 
condition. Address 
PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Foot Ilinois St.. . Chicago, i. 


FOR You 

Scribner's Lumber and Log Book it contains much valuable in- 
formation for lumbermen, contractors, millmen or. anyone in- 
terested in lumber. can be carried in pocket. It gives correct 
measurement of scantling, boards, plank, cubicai contents of 
square and round timber: saw logs nA Doyle’s rule; a standard 
work; over 1, a 000 copies have been sold; price 25 cents. 

For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


[Tir Sale Secon tand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 

One Sinker Davis 7 foot band saw mill, with E. P. Allis carriage 
automatic off set, Knight's duplex dogs forquarter sawing, 5seven 
inch saws one 3 saw edger, one 2 saw trimmer, one slab cut-off 
saw, one Rich’s automatic band saw filer, one Bolton & Tuthill 
band saw stretcher, one brazing bench, one friction nigger log 
turner, one sawdust drag to boiler, one friction log haul-up and 
car, one Wiltiams lath mill, one Nagle, Erie Pa., engine 14x20 slide 
valve, one tubular boiler 60 inch diameter. 18 tt long, 84 flues, 4 
tram cars, iron track, ete. Capacity of mill on soft timber 25,000 
feet per day. Mill can be seen in operation. Scarcity of timber 
reason for selling. Immediate delivery. Terms to suit purchaser. 
A bargain, investigate at once if you want a good mill. 

SUWANEE SPOKE & LUMBER CO., Kuttawa, Ky. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE SAW MILL. 
Interchangeable double band and circular mill, with boilers, 
stacks, engines. refuse burner, gang, edgers, lath and picket mill. 
For particulars address 
HOVEY & McCRACKEN, Muskegon, Mich. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 
Kline two arm log loader. 
8 in, and 10 in. by 6 ft. double cylinder steam nigger. 
27 ia. Woods double surfacer. 
10 in. by 16 in. slide valve engine. 
6 in. Smith single sticker. 
Perkins hand shingle machine. 
7% in. by 4% in. by 10 in. duplex pump. 
10 in. Houston four-side moulder. 
40 in. three-block Filer & Stowell carriage. 
42 in. No. 1 Wickes gang mill. 
42 in. Invincible three-drum sander. 
26 in. by 48 in. Corliss engine. 
8 ft. Prescott band mill for 12 in. saws. 
Williamsport door clamp. 
Champion shavings baling press. 
84 in. Allington & Curtis dust separator. 
50 in, Sturtevant double exhaust fan. 
Sturtevant dry kiln apparatus. 


Send for complete list. r 
WICKES BROS , Saginaw, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 
One Wickes gang thirty four, four foot saws, good as 
One engine 17% in. by 30 in., 24 in. stroke, Fane fag Qin, tise of 
pulley 8 ft. in diameter, width of sae: d on face 25 
>. B. FLINN, Merrill, Wis. 
































FOR SALE. 

Two steel boilers 75 horse power each. Twenty 6-inch flues 
rivited in heads. Mud and steam drum connection and all fittings 
complete. Will pass Hartford inspection, 100 pound pressure. 
One 30-ton standard gauge ——* just fully overhauled, 
cheap, have no use for same. 

i. ae LELAURIN, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


FOR SALE CHEAP-—-TWO BOILERS. 
16x54, 39 4-inch flues in each; perfect condition. 
1206 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE. 

Second hand and new machinery. Horizontal, vertical, loco- 
motive, fire box, steam heating and hot water boilers. Engines, 
all kinds, all sizes. Everything in iron and wood working machin- 
ery, pulleys, gears, shafting, hangers, boxes, steam pipe, belting, 








etc., etc. We make a specialty of saw mill outfits. e buy and 
sell “everything in engines, boilers and machine Everything 
guaranteed as represented. a Ww, MAC - RY 1 

nm Ave., 9 


Tel. Main 888. Take Interurban Care Minneapoils, | Minn, 





an 





